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By Charles Rosen 


DAN H. LAURENCE (Editor): 

Shaw’s Music 

Hie complete music criticism in 
three volumes 
Volume I: 1876-1890 
957pp. 0 370 30247 8 

Volume II: 1890-1893 

985pp. 0 370 30249 4 

Volume III: 1893-1950 

910pp. 0 370 30248 6 

Dodley Head. £15 each. 


-‘Who am 1 that I should be just? 
ivrote Shaw in reply to a letter to the 
editor of the 1 Star from an aggrieved 
member of the Olobe orchestra 
inrtriwharLlllflyed Edward German's 
incidental music 'to Shakespeare's 
Richard III. Shaw had reviewed the 
production of Richard Mansfield at 
the invitation of the Star's dramatic 
critic, A. B. Walkley. He explained 
(March 23, 1889): 

As a matter of fact, I did go to the 
Globe, not because walkley 
wished me to hear “Mr Edward 
German's fine music, with its leit- 
motivs after Wagner's plan” (ha! 
ha l ha!), but because a musician 
only has the right to criticize 
works like Sbakespear's earlier his- 
tories and tragedies. The two 
Richaids, King John, and the last 
act of Romeo and Juliet depend 
wholly on the beauty of their 
music. There is no deep signifi- 
cance, no great subtlety and varie- 

S > in their numbers; but for splon- 
our of sound, magic of romantic 
illusion, majesty of emphasis, 
ardour, elation, reverberation of 
haunting echoes, and every poetic 
quality that can waken the neart- 
stir and the imaginative fire of 
cBrly manhood, they stand above 
all recorded music. These things 
cannot be speotated (Walkley signs 
himself Spectator): they must be 
heard. It is not enough to see 
Richard III.: you should be able to 
whistle it f(Vol I, pp 585-87). 

This ta one'. o! the most splendid 
shots in Shaw's long campaign of 
debunking Shakespeare, and it shows 
him as the greatest master of the 
paradoxical encomium since the Re- 
naissance. 

It is almost always a mistake to 
wlte letters to an editor: the un- 
happy Globe musician bad much to 
complain of In the review, including 
Shaw 8 estimate that the orchestra 
consisted of only twenty-two players. 
Shaw disposed of his objections with 
evident relish (Mhrch 30, 1889): 

With all the gentleman’s ingenuity 
ana exceptional opportunities of 
knowing Mr German's score, he 
pas succeeded In convincing me of 
only fifteen mistakes in an entire 
column of The Star; a result which 

speaks for itself if there were 

really "about thirty” players in- 
stead of twentytwo, where weTe 
joey" ■ . . True, there may have 
wen not only the trumpets and 
the solitary trombone “right 
enough” under the stage, but also a 
<%inet ; in the scene' dock, 
Tiorn in the flies, third- 
fou £h horns in the box office, 

■ * harnon the.. -roof. I can 

J2JI27 ' oijyTor Mat I saw ‘and 
If, .L an(1 , 1 can assure Mr Oer- 
H iJSSL 1 * 10 ® fl yreuth device of 

V SLhi V . Wbl \° r S, h “ t r< 1 ■* also In- 

on the fl °or of the Globe* 

1 Bn4 t rt VW J nay * 0 ; case upstairs... 
■ ■ SSB&.J.opnfc*' 1 do npt feel 
of 4^‘ < 7? , ? c<frnJn 8 the estimate 
JLft? toirty^ made by one 


was to do most of his work as a 
music critic, Shaw was already firm 
on this point. It appears plainly in a 
letter he wrote at the age of twenty- 
seven to Francis Hueffer, the music 
critic of The Times, defending an 
article of his on music that Hueffer 
hesitated to publish: 

But what Is it that gives the vitality to 
the criticism of Berlioz and Schu- 
mann, both of whom you admire? Is 
it a conscious [indecipherable word] 
calm leading to the conclusion that 
there is much to be said on both 
sides? ... For my part, I believe the 
public likes to see a fight, I think they 
ought to [)e gratified when there is 
battle to be done In a gp6d CkuSe:r. T 
grant you that it Is not worthwhile to 
tight, that most things, impartially 


considered, are as broad as they arc 

mu 


long, but in this spirit is it not still less 
worth while to publish a journal? 
and criticism is a mere waste of time. 


is almost always wilful, as in Hans- 
lick’s well-known attacks on Wagner, 
and Shaw’s on Brahms: the violence 
of ihe attacks, in both cases, is a 
tacit admission of the stature of the 
composers. In any case, Shaw's crit- 
icisms of Parry, Stanford, Gounod 
and Saint-SaCns are considerably 
milder, more gentlemanly, than his 
notorious assaults on the German 
Requiem. Brahms was the enemy 
for Shaw, although he always praised 
the G minor piano quartet highly, 
perhaps because he heard and fikeu 
J* early on in life, before 
Brahms had been invested with an 
almost mythical siaius: the figure 
^ thetJhedABulmgjaia^ yg thgtiha 
progress of dramatic music from 
Mozart to Wagner could continue on 
into the future. (Later, in the last 
edition of The Perfect Wagnerite, 
Shaw was to claim that “Wagner did 
not begin a movement: he consum- 


This would appear to suggest that, 
for Shaw, the ideal critic was spoiling 
for a fight, but it was rather the cou- 
pling of his aggressive temperament ' 
with a clear-neaded - and Just - 
evaluation of how little the fignt was 
worth, “impartially considered", that 
made Shaw a magnificent polemicist. 
Among polemical writers, W. H. 
Auden once wrote, “there are a few 
who must be ranked very high by 
any literary standard and first among 
such I would place Hooker, Swift, 
Sydney Smith and Bernard Shaw.” 
That is very grand company, but it 
was uot only, or even mainly, be- 
cause of his polemical bent, that 
Shaw became perhaps the greatest of 
all music critics. Now that . all his 
journalism on musical subjects (with 
one important exception, but includ- 
ing more than 125,000 words never 
before reprinted) is collected in these 
three new volumes, the greatness is 
easy to measure: only E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann and BeriiQzcome anywhere pear 
him, and Berlioz did not write as well. 

Shaw’s pre-eminence in music crit- 



part of his pro- Wagner strategy. And 
surely nothing could be sillier than 
his claim that Mozart would have 
written In free forms like Wagner if 
only father Leopold had not forced 
him to write symmetrical sonatas. 
What redeemed every foolish opin- 
ion that Shaw set down (there weTe 
not, after alt, very many of them) 
and all of his shortcomings in the 
comprehension of music (and he did 
rather better than most musicians) 
was his extraordinary talent for mak- 
ing anything he wrote consistently 
entertaining and provocative, and his 
pragmatic understanding of musical 
life, nf the way concerts were given 
v apd. operas produced. 

'line abflfty to entertain' was almost 
frightening: Yeats had a nightmare 
vision of Shaw as a sewing-machine 
that smiled. Shaw’s style was urban 
journalism; it had none of the hand- 
sewn quality of Yeats's or the deter- 
mined rusticity of the other great 
members of the Irish renaissance. 
But If writing, far Shaw, was not a 
transcendental form of cottage indus- 
try, bis style was never impersonal, 
as Yeats had implied. His technique 
depended perhaps more than any- 
thing else on his talent for writing 
nonsense. 


ine 10 the new mode in which the 
tailor measures you round the 
chest, in order to get the correct 
width for the knee. 1 am rather an 
outsider in these matters, as it is 
my practice to make a suit of 
clothes last me six years. The re- 
sult is that my clothes acquire indi- 
viduality, and become character- 
istic of me. The sleeves and legs 
cease to be mere tailor-made 
tubes; they lake human shape with 
knees and elbows recognizably 
mine. When my friends catch sight 
of one of my suits hanging on a 
nail, they pull out their penknives 
and rush forward, exclaiming 
“Good Heavens! he has done it at 
last.” 


Shaw’s nonsense was indispensable 
to his music criticism: it enabled him 
to avoid pedantry and yet to slip In 
unpercelved that minimum of tech- 
nical information necessary to talking 
about music. The nonsense was 
perhaps at Its most, impressive during 
one week of May 1889 in two artic- 
les, the first is called “A Typical 
Concert”; 


However, the musical critic 
presently prevailed over the 
clothes philosopher; and I lifted 
my gaze to Mr King’s face as the 
plnno began the six-eight rhythm 
of the Romance. To my intense 
horror, he instantly beat time hori- 
zontally with his eyes for a whole 
bar. Unbearable memories 
crowded upon me. 1 held on to the 
back of my seat in a silent struggle 
with homicidal mania. It was a 
terrible moment; for my place was 
within a few yards of Mr King’s 
throat. 


ahaw s pre-eminence in music crit- 
icism (or musical 'oHtfdstnr' ft* he 
called it) is only too often explained 


simply 6y his being right where so 
many others were wrong. In the in- 
troduction to this new edition^iUMv’ 
editor, Dan H. Laurence, dtelraiaw’B 
colleague and old, enemy', Brnest 
Newman, who conceded that “time 
has proved the rightness of nine con- 
temporary estimates of his out of 
ten . It. is difficult to give a precise 
meaning to tills specious assessment. 
Unless one holas that a Work of 
music has an absolute value for all 
eternity Independent of historical 
contingency '- t something that $haw 
himself would hive , rejected vigor- 
ously - it could signify only- that 
Shaw was good at predicting' thq 
opinions of the next generation, that 
he backed the right horses ninety per 
cent of the time. 


mated it”', “but by tbon (1030} QUaw 

had also recognized (he virtues of 

Brahms r. he 'BiW dXprBssstLfiis re- 

pentatice with ,an air of not aomiftin g^L i i my . qqrypus system by re- 

a thing aa.be . wrote that “such works hearsing in my presence, (unsuc- 


... I remember a tenor who used 
to mark time by shooting his ears 
up 8nd down. If you have ever 
'seen a circus clown twitch his ear 
you know how it makes your flesh 
creep, Imagine the sensation of 
looking at a man with his ears 
pulsating 116 times per minute in a 
quick movement from one of Ver- 
di's operas. That man permanently 


‘ That is not a wry interesting 
achievement, nor, in fact, a startling- 
ly high average: most moderately uh, 
telllgent critics do about as well, 
8ince< It is generally fairly obvious 
who the important contempoTaiy 
composers ate -early on In their 
careers. A blindness In these matters 


German Requiem endear 
elves to us as being musically 
great fun”), . ’ 

Jn any case, being right does not 
matter very much in music criticism: 
almost anybody can be right. What 
counts is the basis for judgment. No 
doubt, if the ideas that go into the 
making of an evaluation, the point of., 
view that illuminates it and the 
reasoning that justifies it are persua- 
sive and lively, the criticism remains 
valid even when one rejects the final 
Judgment. In his ability, to persuade 
ana stimulate, of coijrso, Shaw rose 
, far above his coll^agdes, but not far 
gh to be incapable of the most 
ous foolishness at times. 
sneer at "the delightful toy 
symptfMes of Stravinsky*' makes 
one wo!ij|r what. in 1914, be could 
have, been^Uidng about. His reftisal 
to. find anyfflfto interesting In the, 
chamber music Tfad/the symphonies 
of Schubert is a fiffbgreater mot on 
his record than the poiSthics against 
Brahms, which could be excused' as 


cessfully) the arduous part of Ruiz 
in II Trovatore. But he was 
eclipsed by . a rival who marked 
time with his eyes. You know the 
fancy clock in which an old than 
with a pistol looks out of a rustic 
window, glancing flora side to side 
for ' burglars as the clock ticks: 
That was how he did U; and never 
shall I forge] the shrinking! of my 
whole .nature from his 'horrible 
ocular oscillations. Feeling that I 
should go mad If I ever aaw such a 
thing ogain, I. left the country (he 
was not ah Englishman), and have 
Hotter' revisited it- ' 


I quote this at length in order to 
make it evident that such passages 
serve to assert Shaw's personal auth- 
ority as a critic, and succeed trium- 
phantly. The buffoonery of the arti- 
cle three days later (May 21), en- 
titled “Bizet Italianized ”, was even 
greater: 

To lovers of poetry the pearl fisher 
is known as one who “held his 
breath, and went all naked to the 
hungry shark." To the patrons of 
the Opera he is how familiar as an 
expensively got-up Oriental, with 
au .elaborate ritual conducted in 
temples not unlike Parisian news- 
paper kiosks, the precincts, where- 
of are laid out, regardless of ex- 
pense, in. the manner of a Brussels . 

, tea garden He keeps the hun- 

' g ry shark in order by the prayers 
of a virgin priestess, who remains 
veiled and secluded from all hu- 
man intercourse on a rocky prdm- 
'• ontoiy during the oyster season. 
The last sentence, one of (be finest 
In all of Shaw’s works, depends on 
(be rhythm of the successive clause? 
to achieve its culminating bathos. 
There is a Controlled acceleration, 
and the syllabic rhythm goes; 
‘9,SL8,7,8,7. ^During the oyster sea- 
son" may bring; one. up short, but It 


has been neatly rirepored. Sbaw.him- 
attrlbuted his. mastery of style 


self 


Ui 




^Ime, (he great healer, even:' 
tUally effaced nis deles tea’ image 
from my memory. But on Wednes* 
day aftertioon I happened to be at 
Mr Hebry Phillips's concert at St 
James's Hall, contemplating Mr 
Frederick King, who waS singing 
O dn mein holder Abendstem. To 
confess fhS (ruth, I was not mind- 
ing the song so much as Mi King's 
fashionable trous’ea^.njaHe accofo- 

luiliiiiiiiilni^H'V' '■ -i- 1 - , 


both to his experience of public 
speaking and to a study of. Moafert. 
The symmetrical balance of asym- 
metrical elements was derived from 
Mozart. .. 


Praise of his style: Irritated Shaw: 
he wrote somewhere that It made 
him 1 ' reel like a man who shdiited 
“FIref" to people who responded by 
saying "How adntirably 


The Fireside (Le Coin du Feu) 


aim -the ■ 

jm or such crifloism, but Shaw’s 

HShHf ?i uId not-bbscureTte 
' ,Wh0 “ 1 

wrote : some , 
'ii u ?? ce h: not - the - critic’s 


“t'the britic’s 
honest , .toere is np more dis-* 

• in “Stiffi. ^tifferable 1 affetfatioq. 
• abtS^.to^.toat imr- - ’ 
air ?? V« . aqU 

I^ong: before • ■fh« 




The deluging rain ttreante^dng roof« attd 'jpEter«; 

The' elm by the road swjtyi and cre*1u .and totters 
At the will of, the swirmig wlnd &s it takes the shock}’ . 
From the gladeria taught the ruining avalanche" foUi; ‘ . ’ 
The torrent bayidfoder the gorge's walls,..- -f ;ij : ■ 

Mud-brown and fStornlng huge J amps ■ of rock. ■ 

It’* freezing^ What a din the relentlws hau?-*?J^^,i f j»._ 
Makes with* its ricochets it ft whlpl the frall •*: V r ;. : 

Panel The north wltid tlrM it^If fo diupalr. V 

tFhat 1 a hearth bright with flames, ... 

A’-cat ou my knees that invents Its dtyh.igMJrti.;.; 1 :;:.-.' 

A book fqf awake, and ibr Ifety sfa ai^«ritWf?. : f; : : 


fi 


npersonal, 
4tfiorlU'tive 
- the five-year 
9 to 1894 when he- 


1 


Th^ophiie Gautier 

'' " ' " ' - ^anBlated liy! Micbi© 


a:,; 

\ 


i -‘viV 


laconic! 1 

Show’s supremacy as a music critic 
may -have' depended on his ability- to . 
Write' bettor nonsense : then any df ,hjs 
contemporaries except Oscar Wilde, 
but it- would be unfair ’to the profes- . 
sfon and to Shaw to claim that that 
was the whole story. One might say 
that StaaW understood as almost no 
one else before or after the function 
bf musical Journalisms 
How much attention Is paid to 
muslc critiClsm? A review bf a' con-, 
cerf is read- by. three groups of peo- 
ple. and I -Hu them ip a diminishing 
order: of Intensity of concern: first 
(be performers and their agents j who 
are looking for . anything favourable 
'enough :to. be quoted in -publicity , 
releases; .then the members of the. 
public, pfosent ttye night before, who 
Wish to have their, linpreasibns con- . 
firmed 'and to be assured that they 
:.haye been at an. important event; in’ 
Iasi ‘place pome those muslo-jovers '. .. 
Who- were not there; and who want, 
-to decide whether dr not they should . 
buy ; a ticket at (he next opportunity. 
Fdr; poqe of these groups ijf thd - 
. accuracy ;of ’ reporting) .the Centre bf 
’ lntereitr 'pertoiTneH; aiid ■ agents want " 
■ prafsei . nof . justice; . the public, bblh v 


i!'. 
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Two Great Germans" - Nietzsche 
and Schopenhauer as portrayed by 
one of the leading contemporary 
German exponents of the an of 
caricature, Loriot. These portraits 
appear in the most recent Issue ofth 
journal Tin ten toss (No. 4, 1981 ? 
257 22004 9), a quarterly miscellany 
of literature, comment and art J 
published by Diogenes Verlag, 
zarich. They accompany a collection 
of aphorisms and "timely savines" 
culled from the work of the two 
philosophers, including the followint 
on solipsism: “Not to be able to 1 
laugh on your own Is a sure 
indication of an exceptionally weak 
imagination" (Schopenhauer), and on 
literary criticism: “ft is dreadful to set 
great men admired by Pharisees* 
(Nietzsche). Loriot, alias Vico vox 
Barlow, who takes his pseudonym 
from the bird on his family crest flt 
lonot bemg French for oriole) was 
born in 1923 and lives in Bavorin, 
Diogenes Verlag has brought out 
several collections of his drawings. 
Other artists represented in this issue 
of Tintenfass are Paul Flora, Saul 
Steinberg, Tomi Ungerer and Gustave 
Dord; authors include Hugo 
Dittberner, Friedrich Dfirrenmatt, 
Philip Roth and Theodor Lessing. 


those who were there and those who 
might come another time, want 
above all an assessment of the pre- 
stige of the occasion and of the per- 
formers - and they also want 
incidentally to be entertained and 
amused. by the critic. 

Accuracy of reporting docs no 
harm, and is no doubt even a good 
thing, but it matters less than one 
might think, A critic with a tin ear 
but with a detailed knowledge of the 
reputation and the status or the per- 
formers he is reviewing is both more 
informative and less misleading than 
a entic.. who can,, hear ' Bnd^repqi 
correctly whql went on but knows 
nothing about performer and com- 
poser or about the significance of the 
event. T do not .know how accurate 
Shaw was: anyone who tried to de- 
termine that now would be like the 


sass 

1 was enormously helped as a critic str ates better the fundamental imper- 

htf ■mu ^mirnmineT Dhi/ltaa n^rl SOZlR ltV nf .Qtlflili’o miielfi 


art historian who claimed an exact- Tieelc . 

ness of resemblance for Domenico claim and writers all over Europe: 
unmandaio s portraits. It is obvious, Hoffmann made the opinion avail- 
.teany case, that we do not still redd able, to the public. 

h?™aVT£ 'SEfi , l'»™ more power over par- 

Wesa£s&& 


musical critic is the most ridiculous 
of human institutions. 

A journalist critic who does not 
express an idiosyncratically personal 
point of view is dull and unreadable; 
nevertheless, since music criticism is 
necessary to the community of musi- 
cians, purely personal opinions are 
trivial, however eccentric and amus- 
ing. In spite of popular- legend, 
music critics do not make or break 

magnificent articles on Beethoven in 
1811, Beethoven waa already consid- 
ered the greatest living composer by 
an dlife that ranged from Charles 
Burney in England and Ludwig 


by my eronomical studies and my sonality of Shaw’s music criticism. maWen nor ’aood%eW;’’ftndTbev 

"" '**“ ■**» VI.,,. I _ — * *«-- take Un the snare that Is AvailsW* 


These restrictions' are no hardship 
to him; for nobody wants him lo 
say any of these things: they are 
not criticism; they are not good 
manners nor good sense; and they 


wbic S ga , ve NeWman reviewed the British 
an invaluable comprehension of premi&re of Richard Strauss's Elek - 

Il e irh^!T Cr v « t0 tra > conducted by Thomas Beecham 

waiisare sr» B 19 - 1910 ' andhe 

£U-h2t s .!= s 


take up the space that is available 
in the Nation for criticism proper; 
and criticism proper can be as re- 
vere as the critic likes to make it. 


and writers all over Furnnn- ?[ 3 Paradoxes 'far force, 


will coat,, and whether they are 
worth that cost, and who will have 
to pay the bill, and a dozen other 

pression on the people with whom 
the initiative rests - indeed he will 
not know who they are .... 
bis practical knowledge gave- most 


. the character nnd the influence of 
mpst of the innovations in both com- 
position and styles of performance 
. that appeared during his years of 
. writing for ihc (Star and th*. World, 


he observed the comic 'deflation of 
artistic ideals within the grubby, bad- 
ly ventilated world of real ooncerts 
and operas. 

.Shaw made himself the spokesman 
for an important body of profession-, 
al musical opinion kt war with ithe 
management of Cdypnt. Garden and 
with .the entrenched academic in> 
terestt of the -.conservatories: his 


All but the Strauss fanatics will 
admit that, though he is un- 
doubtedly the greatest living musi- 
cian, there is a strong strain of 
foolishness and ugliness- in him 

- Nnr dn we need to wait for 

TT; TJaawnty?TOneil , .b£ that much of 
the music is as abominably ugly'ai 
it is noisy. Here a good deal of the 
. . talk about complexity is wide of 
die. mark. The real term for.it is 
incoherence, discontinuity of 
thinking; ^The three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right 
angles” sounds absurdly simple, 
but really represents a good deal 

S f complex cerebral working; so 
oes the G minor fugue of Bach. 
But. “the man in the moon is the 
-‘'daughter of Aunt Martha’s tom- 
cat, though it sounds ; very.com- 
plex, is incohereflt^Hbrisehse; and 
'■wWWWStgoiftd deal of Elektra. 


There is no reason why Mr New- 
man should not say with all possi- 
ble emphasis - if he is unlucky 


.views. The careers of performers are with the entrenched academic Q ? and 

made : directly by agents,, managers, terestt of the conservatories: Wi - — ev^q aeai ot kiektra. 
and conductors, and indirectly eventual victory was a foregone con- Shaw had largely abandoned' music 
through the respect in vJhich they are . elusion. The style of hU criticism was criticism for " more than a dozen 

oersonal and inimltahln - hut the years, hut his letter tn the Unrim 


held By fellow-musicians. 

Neither critic nor public has more 
than a minor voice ip deciding what 

— ----- -411 k. I _ ! r__ 


personal and inimitably, • but .. the 
ideas wej'e representative and: conse- 
quently authoritative. His taste was 



the economy of niiisio. Public con- m V s,c ' 
certs lake place in order to permit fE lle c 
musicians to make a. living at what S 6 ? a 
they love best. The , fact that the !! k . e 
public wants to hoar music is really a ‘ 
wcondanr matter. The public, in Tact, 
has fo. be persuaded to go to pon- £ :Pt:' 
eertj - that is why criticism exists. I Jf 1 . J* 
dO not think that tbh point.i& gtner- , i 
aJly mdeistodd, bUOthas bemv im- lriU8,c: 
plied. ln a talk;; by Teter Fast retch, In S 

executive i difoctpi: . of -the $an Fran- of . Waj 
dsco Syjfnphon^ Orchestral } - heart i 


foars, but his letter to the Nation 
[March 12, .19101 has the rhetorical 
ire developed by years of public 



8 ai thoVTSr^ck 

^Ttfonet as the most 1 


Orchestras 
existence i 
/public; the 



lous and idiodc 
your last issue? 
[such] disparage 


than hi? article in 
I am, sorry to use 


‘ ‘ contrary. 


nius: no other critic listened to- '^hpmln^ble ugliness and noise”; 
auet- I do. hot know to Whom; 1 • second > lhat he is the greatest, 
u-*-— j- --iu-T-i- . 1 — -living musician of the -greatest 


nnniiwinmli < mna kh»«ki t»uu, • ny uuiBi 

i- S - Shaw wrote on May 28, 1887, here. 

^Ifom^ the^Hhf ‘ to omhhriral fcOncerUrj abou 

,;i Tiid tsiih^^D ih» , h - l his r .waS pr6bBbly a sUgfit exaggera- uLarl; 

‘ - : lMry^^li S th& effdri^ 6 ^attefopjo wlnThe b^tby B 

pciaiy.pt ^11 mix effort,, - nretendlng that it was already :- won ^ are ; 

• T3te horihe ■ infbroia :the public of Shaw’s goal was the prqdut^lWflW^ 
MUM "ractWty.; ideally. He: . com- 1 London, or Wagnbf's operas]. When : conti 

■ A i ho WrOtC. lYistari hfld nlmAriii 



the ainate^ is iSmt !ai 




cause such a statement Implies that 
Strauss Ms mad, and , that 
Hofmannsthal and : -Mr Beecham, 
with the artists who are executing 
the music, ’ and , managers .Mio; 
; are producing it, are msu)tiiig tho 
public, by offering them the antics 
.of : a .lunatic as serious art. He has 
po right to imply that he knows 
-piore [ about .VStrapss’s business 
techrtlcally. than Strauss himself. 


^ ’ more ■ goouci .wrapsss ousim 

r , v ' “Vf ln65S : mtlsici v Jn : - apd smashed the r?view of a fellowl techrilcally. thap Stiauss hitnse 

i ;■ .i..\ r-. ‘.r'\ ■ 

-'ll- •*.!.- ; T-r.' ‘ r*I'- i ■-. . t-.-. , .... ’■ . .-• -I-. . •' " , - 1 


enoush to be able to say truly - 
that he finds Strauss’s music dis- 
agreeable and cacophonous; that 
he is unable to follow its harmonic 
syntax; that the composer's raan- 
.* - neriama worry \nmi-£nd+th*\, for 
his taste, there is too much restless 
detail, and that the music is over- 
scored (too many notes, as the 
Emperor said to Mozart). 

. . . This lazy petulance which 
has disgraced English Journalism 
in the forms of anti-Wagncmm, 
anti-Ibsenism, and, long before 
that, anti-Handellsm (now remem- 
bered only by Fielding’s contemp* 

* tuous reference to it in Tom 
Jones); this infatuated attempt of 
writers of modest local standing to 
, talk de haul en bas to men of 
European reputation, and to dis- 
miss them as intrusive lunatics, is 
. an intolerable thing, an exploded 
thing, a foolish thing, a parochial 
boorish thing,' a thing that should . 

. be dropped By all good critics a™ 
discouraged by all good editors u 
bad form, bad manners, bad 
sense, bad journalism, bad poli- 
tics, and bad religion. 

"I can stand almost anything from 
Mr Newman except his poring « " 
Strauss’s governess,” Shaw added. 

■ The violence of this rhetoric was 
intended to provoke Newman, as, it 
did* 'but the critical principle benmo'*-' 
.Shaw’s attack is .- impregnable, 
sinceritV or the justice bf NewjWM 
review is irrelevant fo the purpo^P 1 . 
music criticism. Newman’s aih«®' 

: above, all because of Its tone, 
'gratiiitous. It was essential for tne 
health of London musical Ufe in lWj- 
for Strauss's new works fo. be 
sympathetic hearing. Many yew r . j 
. fore, (in 1894); Shaw 
• .that tne wy cornncv^rS^TEufO^ ■ 
reputationJwT^eated 
'. .^aa>«ffurive and Jgnoraot p^. 
.jdefi^was one of. thegreatwt^ 8 
nesses of academic music orincBm . 
the professional reviews/ -• 

■ ^ Newman rejoined valiantly W 
pointing, to Shaw’s • attacks ■ 

-Shakespeare, . remarkable for an®. h 
rageously provocative tone WW C 
made Newman’s, enticism of , 

i -look,;, relatively;^ 
memory is greatiy at. faujt^.he oajj 
called Shakespem ?n 
. . man wrote, and fois uisplred Shaw 
' fofort with theptodh-unportant.sw^. 

. mtiht of :critical - method |» W* 

- ‘doWri:’ . ; /•- : M "/ - '■ ’■ ' / 
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Now for Mr Newman’s final plea, 
with its implicit compliment to my- 
self which I quite appreciate. That 
plea is that be did to Strauss only 
as I did lo Shakespear. Proud as I 
am to be Mr Newman's exemplar, 
the cases are not alike. If the day 
should ever dawn in England on a 
Strauss made into an idol; on an 
outrageous attribution to him of 
omniscience and infallibility; on a 
universal respect for his repution 
accompanied by an ignorance of 
his work so gross that the most 
grotesque mutilations and 
travesties of his scores will pass 
without protest as faithful per- 
formances of them; on essays writ- 
ten to shew how Clytemnestra was 
redeemed by her sweet womanly 
love for Egisthus, and Elektra a 
model of fiual piety to all middle- 
class daughters; on a generation of 
young musicians taught that they 
must copy all Strauss’s progres- 
sions ana rhythms and instru- 
mentation, and all the rest of it if 
they wished to da high-class work; 
-te^s hort, on all the follies of Bar- 
doIatryTTffns ferred to Strauss, then 
1 shall give Mr Newman leave to 
say his worst of Strauss, were it 
only for Strauss's own sake. But 
that dfty has not yet dawned. The 
current humbug Is all the other 
way. The geese are in full cackle 
to prove that Strauss is one of 
themselves Instead of the greatest 
living composer. I made war on 
the duffers who idolized 
Shakespear. Mr Newman took the 
side of the duffers who are trying 
to persuade the public that Strauss 
is an impostor making an offensive 
noise with an orchestra of marrow- 
bones and cleavers, ft is not 
enough to say that I scoffed, and 
therefore I have no right to com- 
plain of other people scoffing. Any 
fool can scoff. The serious matter 
is which side you scoff at. Scoffing 


at pretentious dufferdom is a pub- 
lic duty; scoffing at an advancing 

torchbearcr is a deadly sin. 

The editor of the Nation put in his 
two cents worth by adding in a post- 
script that Mr Shaw appeared to 
think he could distinguish “duffers" 
from “torchbearers". He could, in- 
deed, and what is interesting is that 
Newman largely agreed with him. 
They both knew how the sheep were 
to be separated from the goats. 
What was at issue was the politics of 
criticism, not the correctness of the 
evaluation. 

Shaw was not uncritical about 
Strauss, but he did not write about 
him de haul en bas as Newman did. 
Shaw’s only previous treatment of 
Strauss was perhaps the most bril- 
liant page he ever wrote on music: it 
is unfortunately not included in the 
new collection. It is to be found in 
Shaw's answer to Max Nordau, a 
German doctor who had written . s- 
book called Degeneration, claiming 
that ail modern artists, including 
Wagner, Ibsen, Tolstoy, Rossetti and 
the Impressionists, were pathologi- 
cally sick. Shaw's long reply, written 
in 1895 for an American anarchist 
paper, was called “A Degenerate's 
View of Nordau” : it was republished 
in 1908 with the tess amusing title 
The Sanity of Art, and for the re- , 
edition Shaw added a long footnote 
to explain why a new composer “of 
the First order", Strauss, was being 
attacked, 

Shaw could see the frequent banal- 
ity of Strauss’s melocjies as well as 
Newman, but he expressed It more 
gracefully, wittily and profoundly 
when he wrote that ''Strauss lives on 
the verge of a barcarolle and seldom 
resists a nursery tune for long." He 
ascribed most of the resistance to 


Strauss to his continuous use of un- 
resolved dissonance and concluded 

that the disagreeable effect which 
an unaccustomed discord produces 
on people who cannot divine its 
resolution is to blame for most of 
the nonsense now written about 
Strauss. Strauss's technical proce- 
dure involves a profusion ot such 
shocks. But the disagreeable effect 
will not last. There is no longer a 
single discord used by Wagner of 
which the resolution is not already 
as much a platitude as (he resolu- 
tion of the simple sevenths of 
Mozart and Meyerbeer. Strauss 
not only goes from discord to dis- 
cord, leaving the implied resolu- 
tions to be inferred by people who 
never heard them before, but 
actually makes a feature of unre- 
solved discords, just as Wagner 
made a feature of unprepared 
ones. Men who were reconciled 
quite late in life to compositions 
beginning with dominant tbir- 
. ^temthEJor/Zrawifl find themselves 

ending with unresolved tonic 
sevenths. 

I think this phase of protest will 
soon pass. I think so because I 
find myself able to follow Strauss’s 
harmonic procedure; to divine the 
destination of his most discordant 
, passing phrases (it is too late now 
to talk of mere "passing notes"); 
and to tolerate his most offhand 
ellipses and most unceremonious 
omissions of final concords, with 
enjoyment, though ray musical en- 
dowment is none of the acutest. In 
twenty years the complaints about 
his music will be as unintelligible 
as the similar complaints about 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Wagner in the past. 

Shaw’s ' remark about “pasting 
phrases” in Strauss is astonishingly 


acute: it is a beautiful way to char- 
acterize the essential innovation of 
Strauss’s music, in which not merely 
a chord can be dissonant, but whole 
phrases arc conceived as unresolved 
in relation to the basic harmony. 
Shaw finishes by apologizing with 
unbecoming modesty for the old- 
fashioned “technical jargon” he 
used: he must have realized it was 
radically up to date. Ii was rare for 
Shaw to use any technical express- 
ions in his criticism. 

Debussy, in middle life, said about 
himself as a young man that he was 
“Wagnerian lo the point of forget- 
ting the elementary principles of 
civility”. Shaw was like that, too, but 
when he went to Bayreuth, he wrote 
a series of devastating articles on the 
bad singing, the unimaginative pro- 
duction ana general stodginess of the 
management. Some of these articles, 
reprinted for the first time In this 
new collection, appeared in the Pall 
Mall Budget during August, 1B94. 
Towards the opening of the first of 
•mese. Sftaw made a- bold-faced apol- 
ogy for his humour: 

Like Kundry in Parsifal, I am the 
victim of an impulse to laugh at 
inappropriate moments. In the en- 
chanted garden scene of that 
work, when the piccolo gives a 
derisive shriek, and the lady 
points, by a descent of a dimi- 
nished double octave from B natu- 
ral above the stave lo a C sharp 
below It, the enormity of her con- 
fession, “Ich lachte" (“I laughed"), 
I always feel inclined to say 
“Don’t take on about it, gniidlge 


gible Frau: so have I, often, at equally 
ibout unsuitable crises.” In fact, I am 
and worse than Kundry, for I never 
feel the slightest remorse for my 
misconduct, if misconduct it be to 
isting laugh at Wagner in Bayreuth and 
ingly to uphold farm everywhere else. 


Here is perhaps the secret of Shaw’s 
superiority: he laughed at Wagner at 
Bayreuth and upheld him every- 
where else. That was the true princi- 
ple of avant-garde criticism while the 
avant-garde still existed. 

It remains only to emphasize that 
Shaw knew a great deal about music 
- much more than he lei on and 
perhaps a little less than he thought 
he did (to paraphrase Oliver Strunk 
about a well-known American com- 
poser). His mother supported the 
family by singing and teaching music, 
and from childhood music was al- 
ways an important part of Shaw's 
life. He taught himself to play the 
piano, beginning ambitiously with 
Mozart's Don Giovanni. He ended 
up with the most exhaustive under- 
standing of opera, Italian as well as 
German. He Knew when a few bars 
had been cut, a passage altered or a 
number transposed. His knowledge 
of the instrumental repertoire was 
less extensive, but still remarkable. 
He could complain only hatf- 
fncetiously of being “asked to listen 
to the intellectualities, profundities, 
theatrical fits and starts, and way- 


ward caprices of self-conscious 
genius which make up those features 
of the middle period Beelhovenisin 
of which wc all have to speak so 
very seriously when I much prefer 
these beautiful, simple, straightfor- 
ward, unpretentious, .perfectly intel- 
ligible posthumous quarter. (But 
this, of course, was a good avant- 
garde position, not far from Wag- 
ner’s.) Given the force of Shaw’s 
critical principles and the sanity of 
his approach to journalism, it was 
perhaps not absolutely necessary for 
him to know a lot about music to be 
a great "middle-class musical critic!'. 
We must be grateful for how much 
he did know, and for the few years 
he save lo that “most ridiculous of 
all human institutions". 


Lyrical interlude 


Information, please 


By Martin C ooper 

T. 1. WALSH i 

jftcofld Empire Opera 

The Th6&tre Lynque, Paris. 1851- 

1870 vv 

384pp. John Calder/New York: 
Riverrun Press. £15. 

0 7145 3659 8 

This is the first volume of a pro- 
, J ec ;ted History of Opera in twenty-six 
volumes, and it reveals very clearly 
the inherent anomalies of the sub- 
ject. In one sense opera resembles a 
m of Siamese twins, one Of which - 
though not always the same one — • 
repeatedly grows out of all propor- 
tion to its indissolubly linked part- 
ner.^ But jt also resembles some 
mythological monster, a mermaid or 
a centaur, in that there is an essen- 
tial contradiction between its compo- 
nent parts. Would a hypothetical stu-. 
? ulL . merm& ids need to be an 
ichthyologist or an anthropologist? 
And who, evpn more hypothetically, 
would you have asked to paint your 
prize centaur, Stubbs or Velizquez? 

• though this contradiction Were 
*Sj- ^ ou g»> opera is also Protean, 
^ranging its shape two or three rimes 
y L c ?u t ^X^ nd from one place to 
Etev Ver y Cerent qualities are 
therefore needed in historians.,- of 
a 2 0E tifog" W the period con- 

whJimU^ e _F eatest °P9 fa is pver- 
Whelmfogty musical in Interest; 1 but 

and . places in which 
Nte: B ,22f lkU P8 concern with the ; 


theatre concerned was what the 
French call lyrique, or associated 
with music. The author himself 
enters into,, no musical discussions, 
makes no value judgments and 
stakes only modest claims for any of 
the works that Ttitolyed.. their first 
performance, at the Thd&tre Lyrique. 
tf thd general reader knows that they 
include Gounod’s Faust and Mireille 
and Bizet’s Les PScheurs de PtufaW' 
he knows the musical 
story. w 

If he rIso. remembers that the 
general run of the operas produced 
m this theatre were among those 
which made Berlioz so embittered, 

- .however scrupulous a music critic, he 
Will bo still more in the picture: and 
to give him: a sample of the level of 
the prevailing mq^caljaste, let him 
consider the programme which cele- 
brated one of the many , “re- 
openings’’ 4n the stormy history 
, this house, on October 30, 1862. > 
. First. come a “Hymne & la Musique” 


the French rather than the English 
sense) of his wife, the singer Marie 
Miolan-Carvalho. who created the 
roles of Margudnte and Mireille. She 
was later to be described by Rey- 


Circulating libraries and library 
societies, in the later eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries: any 
information concerning surviving 
accession lists, subscription ledgers 


naldo Habp as passestine ‘‘a talent- or registers of borrowing: for a 
which Was indeed miracmbusAT jrilh . social, oistory of the British novel, 
ineffable bad taste, an immense atTO^^UTafl-l^O- 

nonra imrloi* knu mma!. "* 


CO h Secoaia Empire 
h kSS 1 0n ® of *hese period$,and 
T-£ Walsh mb 
• '» audMsifi^ ^hpd which proved 
MonteSKrt 0 8arve y of ' t!ii 

: b» mwah 10 i * Ver a c°mpafa- 

r 9S ynfren'the his. 

elemeffin B ? i L 0f ' tlle W 10 * 1 vital 

ui'factl an adm&blv 
tenable volume 

; importance thql Jbe 




specially composed by Gounod, and 
this was- followed by a “Marche re- 
ligieuse” by Adolphe Adam (com- 
poser of Qlselle). But the.' centre* 
pigco of the evening was a' perform- 
ance of the Bacn-Gounod “Ave 
Maria" by a sextet of admired solo 
singers accompanied by four violins 
(one of them played by Sgrasate), 
three, harps, two pianos, two organs' 1 
. (one played' by Delibes) ■ and. 'tho 
whole orchestra. It is hard Indeed to 
imagine a sophisticated audience, as 
Parisian audiences certainly were, to 
whom this would not have presented 
; .. a supremely ' ludicrous spectacle 
“high camp' , perhaps? r quit® apart 
from its musical monstrosity. 

Dr Walsh has rightly insisted on 
the good work done by the Theatre 
Lynque in reviving neglected maiter- 
: pieces and . . on . the ; honourable 

■ attempt, however disastrous in fact, 
to perform Berlioz’s Les Troyehs d 
Carthage. Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven. 1 
and Weber were all given -at the 

.Theatre i- Lyrique, and in 1866 . the 
" Magic 1 Flute, Don- Giovanni, , Figaro i 
: FrpscJxiitz.md Qberoty -wen- staged ke 
well, as Travfafa. Rigoletto,: Faust ajid ' 
' Mireille, The list bears, comparison' 

■ .with -.that ■ of - most’ ; modem opera- 
house^, -in fact. 

.In a succession -of directors L6on 
Carvalho stands out- as the leading 
^pirj^ wjfo lhe assistance in 


ganeg concealed under bourgeois 

and an Implacable will, to Institute for . 
which her husband lent the support . . the Humai 

of his effective directorial powers'.’. Place, Edin 

The Involvement of the public, and 
indeed of the politest society; Is • ‘ ■ 

admirably documented throughout, Count Ervin Bai 
and it may come as a suipnse to find Hungarian In 
not only the then late.. Queen Hor-. ' tioT about 
tense but Prince Ponfotowski among * circumstance* 
the composers performed. The con- 
temporary press is quoted at length SeT etc- f 

and in peat detail, often no more d,ari “’ etc ’ f 

than frivolously ^musing" but some- Department o: 
times! shrewd, though never well in- sXwtrir’x r 
formed musically j. or indeed in- Fife,- - 
forested primarily ‘M the music. This • : • ?! . 

■ I intelligent 

fa iq which ' . 

) -a social as Tadamasa ’ Ha 
and purely . pioneer of 
set less im- resident of Pi 

i very small formation sou 

mal French ties in Enel an 
laryngitis or „• . — ' 

wKb com- 2-27-5 ”KamitE 
tiering from ku, Yokoha 
'qbgina pepforls. : ■*. . -. f - 

* •• . _ i ■ ■!» 


Peter Garside. 

Institute for Advanced Studies in 
. the Humanities, 17 Bucdeuch 
• Place, Edinburgh EH8 9LN... 


Count Ervin Batthydny (1877-1934?), 
, Hungarian anarchist: any informa- 
tion about his life, and. the 
circumstances; of hrs death In Brir 
tain; also whereabouts of letters, 
■ diaries, etc; for a biography. 

■ F. T. Zsupp&n. 
Department of Modern History, St 
Salvator’s College, St Andrews, 
Fife,: - ' . '* 


assembled papers ''ori.* : ' literature, 

music and SBS 

International Conference pp 
Semiotics ol Art told in M?y, 1918, “HR!** 

.oitiyirora teusfe i 1 , r ■ . ; '■• 

^position contested by Allah ; 1 

ers ‘Two Views of Musical _Semlte &&mrine Parr Traill (180i-99) add 


pioneer of ukiyoe iq Europe and 
resident of Paris (1878-1905): in- 
formation sought about bis activi- 
ties in England. . V v . 

2-27-^ 'Kamitanmachi, .^anagqwa- 
ku, Yokohama, Japan* - ^ . 

• ...v; ■ 

= y , 

Margaret Kennedy, (1896-10^7), 
English novelist, 1 playwright and 
essayist:, correspondence; many- 
. scripts, .. reminiscences, photo- 


r 7° ' • 7 K i . viiun uapiuiiwip W* J UUUICIB 

ade John Blacking on Strickland ofRevrion Hall, Suf- 

l,n nf .<C,Un!ii>. 'DaMan M- If,' ' ^ it '* '{,«_« 


mfleation ra- jpe \ °no . ^.tfipir emigration : to Canada m 183?, . 

’Method’. 1 and Alan.M- Perlfoftn apd So'Ught ’for, publi 5 »tioi 1 ; fl : ’f-... , : 

l^qpjel [iGrednblatt op ‘‘Miles Davis. •(. ' a Shcre^-Lep' PowfoV/. 

Medts 1 Noam Chomsky: , Some „• j Lady. Eaton College; TYqntr 
Observations on Jazz improvisation^ ; Peterborough, Ontario,, . 


T Jean Anthelme BrUiat-Savarin (1755- 
th 1826), gastronome and judge: let- 
iy ten and documents sought for,. a 
ig biography. 

ra Herbert Gaboon, 

a 29 East 36th Street, New York, 

si. ‘ NY 10016. 

Robert Garfoch ( R . G. Sutherland): 

m letters sought for possible inclusion 
m in a planned book of Gariach’s 

prose. 

Robin Fulton, 1 
Postboks 467, N‘ 4001 Stavanger, 
Norway. 

)* 

*- Wilfrid Israel : personal recollections- 
ie sought of . his ! period of .war work 
in Britain; for a biography. . 

5 » i •. Naomi Shepherd. . 

■ c/o Abse. 85 Hodford Road', 

, London* NWll. ; 

»t . . :. .'..*■ 

>i F. 6. Mptthiepseii (1902-50): in- 
formation concerning fajs- .-death 
. and : the last years of nls life; for a 
; biographical essay. 

, .. H. Weberr 

If ' • UniYersitiit Hannover, Seminar for 
, . Engllsche PhilolOgie, Im Moore. 

-.21, 3000 Httfiribver. 1, German 
l_ Federal Republic.: , 

Isaac Newton (1642-1727): in forma- 
lion conterping;. letters or any 
manuscript .materials not prdvloui- 
ly available to scholars, especially 
-...(hose sold by Sotheby’s in 1936; 

Oale E, Christianson, 
j Department of History, Indiana. 

, State University, Terre Haute, 

Indiana 47809. 

[J Nineteenth-Centiiry Scottish Pub- 
11 Ushers: information on the location 
, of catalogues, archive material, * 

; ) ete relating to the following: 
i '. h OHphapt, ■ Anderson ‘ &, -.Penier 
* '. (and . • the . various. . partnerships 

which, preceded il): Wnugji & ln- 
:, n«; Johnstone, ; .Hunter ^& 'Co; 
j .Edtnoqsione • & Douglas;:. Mao-. 

, ..-Niven '&:WaJIaea., m.-i 
i : John Dempster. - 
>. . Westgate, Motherwell Streei. Air- • 

> ; drie, Lanarkshire ML6 7EJ. , 

a 

5 Writings by; Children v letters, diarjes. 

;. storfes etc : written between .1820 
, ';«/• ahd;* 1835,..' published' ^or unpijb- 
.. i . l|shed. sodghf : for;.'indutibn 'In rp .i-' 


and Language Structure”.- . > , , :!’ , .'; 7 Canada, K?iJ: : 

tiSt'* , }' y| /*/ . ii? L^.r ..J i-.s ’ fiif'P • 


book/; - ; :*- 1 

ii -, ; ,/•: - Susari Lasdun, , ■ 

. p. , Qawstty. pj|tte ;, I^dop : 

;L' : ' : '• 
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The end of the affair 


By John Weightman 

~~~~~~~ • spoken, and some critics have found they were saying good-bye on one 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR: (his in bad taste. But a personal occasion before going off on holiday 

La Ctfrfaionlc des Adieux obsession of hers, and one of the few with different partners. Since he had 

spivi de Entretiens avec Jean-Paul characteristics she did not borrow already been seriously ill, the word 

Sartre AoOt-Septembre 1974 fr0rn Sartre, is her sense of the adieux suddenly took on a sinister 

559pp. Paris: Gallimard pressure of the flesh on the spirit. It meaning for her. Bur this last decade 

i _ -■ - I 18 reflected in the titles of two sue- was in no sense a ceremony, since 

Th» n r c , cessive volumes of her autobiography the term would imply some ordered 

rhe names of Jean-Paul Sartre and -La Force de I’dge and La Force des sequence of gestures with a spiritual 
*! aVe ^ l,n L k ' d . l ° 5 f\r depicting triumphant maiur- or moral significance transcending 
tLSFSZL SjE, Io 'fc g U ‘S c ! | y | fo, ' oweJ b y, inevitable back- their literal performance - not, in 
couple were photographed side by lash, due partly to organic decay any case, an easy thine for two Exist- 

side on so many occasions, that a lot through time; it is present as the entialists to achieve, riven the fact 

IO h £ W S™ 0f ageing *1 the novel > La ‘hat Existentialist literature contains 
!*f ? a husband-and-wife team. But Femme rompue, and it explains the so many devastating analyses of the 
S*" °f Wme * Beauvoirs four- detailed description of her mother’s falseness of ceremonies as express- 
volume autobiography know that death from cancer in Une mart trgs ions of phoney absolutes There was 
they were never actually married, he douce. Whereas Sartre had a re™ not ewS aS^d Kate Heide^ 
having declared at the outset that he gious belief in the autonomy of the riajj. “Jiving towards death" if Sat 
2? polygamous. Theirs spirit, and dogmatically disregarded a meaning 

was an open relationship, with physiological determinism - even, for The mar) is the average, pathetic 
other affairs on both sides, but many instance, to the extent of dismissing muddled, human saga, Si which the 
more, It would seem, on his than on Baudelaire’s syphilis as a non- ailing partner clings to life as Iona as 
hen. Her account, which breathes a significant, anecdotal detail in his possible with the help of the doctors 
single-minded devotion to him, book on the poet - she remained while the other partner makes the 
leaves one with the rather sad im- acutely aware that the mind is usual reassuring noises, 
pression that abe would have been housed in a fragile body. aft „ lh „ . . . . 

nappy, at anv mint. in herrnn* Hi. . . 3 However, after the death, a kind 


rage, pai 
, m whic 


at any point, to become his 


his initial nwnlw . er auiooiOHrapny ooout a hi 

reS0 v f; , during which site was sea-sic 

The same implication is present in Sartre accused her, only mm- 
La Cirfmonle des adieux, the story jokingly, of yielding to bad faith in 
of the last ten years of their almost not asserting her freedom to rise 
daily relationship and, in effect, a above the sickness. Since she wor- 


n, , , . mu uwnui, a MI 1 U 

feY but that' he never Wnt back nn . ™ r * “ an instructive anecdote in of rudimentary ceremony occurred 
initial resolve ” ba k on *|er autobiography about a boat-trip spontaneously in the hospital bed- 

_ ' . during which she was sea-sick, and room. Mme de Beauvoir and a few. 

I nn Cfl mP imn laalliMi ChpIm r. ... J l • ■ ■ • p s . . i ■ • « . . _ 1 



supplement to the autobiographical 
volumes. Its outhoritative, proprie- 


Sartre as an intelli 


' half- Mends held a wake around the 
faith in body, with the help of a bottle of 
to rise whisky and, towards dawn, - by now 
le wor- a little distraught perhaps - she 
ice, it is asked to be left alone for a while to 


proprie- understandable that she should have lie down next to the corpse. The 

sfafiir iif Knan oisnpaL L ■ _ ■ i .1 ■ • “ 


, M1 . 1 7 . ;; , 1 . ihhv suv buuuiu i»rc uw uurm ucai me corpse, i ne 

sta ‘ U5 , 0 f been .apprehensive about his psycho- gesture was thwarted by a nurse, 

wkIJi S festtalen J* although the physiological state after the age of who pointed out that Sartre’s bed- 

wld 5 w * s!x pf. an , d fat she should hare kept sores were gangrenous. On this un- 

-I?.? 8 Icences do not fol- a factual diary of his physical and expectedly graphic detail, worthy of 

feSLoh 11 ? orthad f x pattern- The mental oscillations. She could have the more, ‘'realistic" pages ^ of 

French have an eloquent expression Teframed from publishing it. of Flaubert, or even Zola their associa- 

■« abm{ve t r fo ? sort < * <-°. urae : bat wh V should she? Every- tion came to an end ’ 
aggressively ronventional widow who thing is gnst to the great milt of Tn t -m n . lVl M . 

throws a blanket of respectability truth, and the story of how the out- nJ? 1 j ng the human tale, Mme de 

over any significant irreguJarities in standing apostle of freedom followed S ent?m2nf»i r !Sl? tas adn ^ ra ^ y n ,. OI }‘ 

her late husband's thought or be- the humdrum, carnal via dolorosa to a Pf aren , tly impartial, 

haviour; Mme de Beauvoir might be extinction has a kind of tragic auster- de !f nb,ng "“J re s Intellectual 

termed "une demi-veuve • non- ity in her flat, matter-of-fact orose du ” n S the last decade, she 


Di-OTtoa up for Christmas during the belle dpoque: two children’s fancv-dmi 

° 7 &uhnmil 9 ’SSl la Y ilfe * 

2«iue dofflcier (left) and the Tenue de Zouaves ou de Turcos" retailed at 
\wlwJ l5 l f [ anCS ' V ie Utetotion is from Toys. Dolls, Games : hi 
rep J° 1 uces ,n f? csimile die Christmas toy catalogues of a 
number of the great Paris stores (128pp. Denys Ingram. PO Box lb London 
; Nl. 0 9007724 00 0 ), ’ 

From the asylum 


termed "une demi-veuve “ non- ity in her flat, matter-of-fact prose. ShSL” 0 ? 8 du , 1 ? J I 8 L he tast dec ® de * sh , c 
abusive". Kmrtim . , * UJ shows herself to be as serenely parti- 

« LW. whose yiuthfiil 

More tne : d^cripKort' ^‘abty . f fi e p M to h ave bgmfroozled 


By Roger Cardinal 

ANTONIN ARTAUD: 

Oeuvres Compl&tea: 

Tome XV, Cahiers de Rodez 410pp. 
Tome XVI, Cahiers de Rodez 399pp. 
Paris: Gallimard 


yen of 


mental decline. Is lhe with mescalin, which may have left acterlstic statements. She ' iSS 

iE re t\f. nl «- < J f i hC anan i h ^f* Permanent effects. He was a heavy without comment the naive, populist 
patriarch in the -last decade of his smoker, and fnnrl nf Hr mlr r n __ . 1 r.,r . 


(ante, bou 
was surorii 
tween his 
tised,. a g< 
supreme « 


— ' , ” * j I, » l,au a,U1 - - viwuuuns a, was oanres nnal ooli- 

'i 8 ’There f^ d Wmself with the drug corydrane Heal doctrine, and she makes only 

V little difference he- m order In maim-nln An i— k.—i - j , . 1 fr* 


are so riotously displayed. 

But, if she is . unreliable as an 
intellectual critic o£ Sartre, she was 


sin#; dwindled to- moral support for never one to wdrry much about the u a aou ™ lln g-board against 

ineffective, left-whig splinter-erouDs. problem of .'self-contradiction " nn H w hlch hjs ideas and personality could 


Ineffective, left-whig splinter-groups. 
Sartre remained an inveterate signer 


roups, problem of ’self-contradiction, and ?vl C r w/r^ an l^ na!i i y , 
signer Mme de Beauvoir seems ' to have JE? r 55™f5i 1 5^^ c ^ d ’, and ^rger, . 
5 were imposed a measure of snhrtetv ntilX P 8 ” *© book consists of cofa 


pf ^apifestcies, but his energies were Imposed a measure of sobriety at too 
laTg^ devoted fo his immense book, late a. stage, when the harm' 'wok- •JffrSjSu I 
on Flaubert, L Idiot, de la famllfe. already done. wa * : after Sartre had [ 

and to his personal ralarin psM — — »■«- — write and n«u»H 


fomllle 
tips will 


. agej, nieh seem to have figured less SuSf^rf' fSnit? hKS 1 f 6 "-! X* 1 be ~ d u?ju^ lot of the “aterial obput his 
and; less in his life as he got alder. ^iSLiS ;*au C chlIdil Qod, theater pharei of hl^ 

aoart from his sliaht infatuation With .EEf ^^Btrakoi ^2S. ftfilj? 18 ™ caj ^r r< hl, Ll# wde, _J^ f ^mture, 
the .youAg heo-MaoUtv Benni Ldvi. 'ifiK "SSSSSt’- ■ “WH om. polities, worriSn, etof^is % from , 
alias Pierre Victor^ who collaborated l 9" ^ butyls repeated with small; ' 


-Recorded in. 1974, 
become too blind to 


anas nerre victor, wttO collaborated fhS ^ ": BS w ojUffiV » rcpcaieu wire smau, 

with hini in his last phase, after ha- u„i.j jyK? . haem orrhages an d 1 rignificaat, variations 

had -gone blind. ' produced vir- t^S^artre-speclaiists can poupce 

maintained a modest-. 

’S" Mbntparnasie with- ^felative stoicism/aSSy; &!S 
be.^ed^round between „ occasionally,-; Into morosenefiPSJ into’ d '-pWlSSHtf wreadvbr^ia 
« .tonalaufly ftloomy*. forecasts >5 pf- .hh impending '-with, paradoTAltoough y he cS 
S 9 r , «bc -oemi^v Atimerva4 ,he ^Juld riP. across; In-h&iauaim^erasS 

®i ^°T^th , mbre . Mian ' one' f ;. to . ,coVer. K& ! mental j hlnioat gye “ini ‘ 

um Ml' elsewhero,: -Mme ;fcompieteSf at other 


fiSrfflr abr. ■ Wt hlmv; and indeed decwreS 'thkt.'fie 

~? a j *!? d Tobhd irtwhsible on was 1 absolutely ctfHocrf- his 

^ adopted hf -of hia flat;. An^ - satldeM ..genius from &houdSUt;< he 
P 1 *!*- ter claims, curiously etioiigh, that 


was 1 absolutely cori^hced' .’dc: • bis 
.genius from childhood- towards, lie 
•;ah|o claims, curiously enoiighy that 
rwfl^lped. hjm to overcome an. 1m; 

“Yous : m’avez % rendb 
■ un grfiffd*w!v^^ vouB m’avez dfenn^ ; 




i'.i 

.t! id 




.TOmmorisfcrtfiic^l sis- !b^n.qf the byphoric, rather than the 
tgfr .ft lmost a. mother-fi|uto; ai . frantic*, Whd.; DurinS his last : Weeks: 

Wwlfi thft Sfinlhr IrflO koMrit ‘ en/4 4ri h^oktfol onl.. • - I J 


o.V.dp ^ay 8 1'vre'Vm Of . hia.. surroundings and .tfllSii 


e 0 ft 6 J? l ay8 ■1’gf'jJn ' of .his;. surj-oundings and 



Antonin Arta ud had been jn hospital at 
TsSWfbl II, wdyfears Whcri, In February. 
1945, he began a collection of nondeS- * 
enpt jottings in cheap exercise-books. 
Now that all his published work has 
been absorbed within the Oeuvres 
complitu, Gallimard are embarking 
on the long task of issuing this unpub- 
lished material. : ... 

The present two volumes represent 
the painstaking transcription of sixteen 
of the so-called Cahiers de Rodez. Of- 
ten veering towards illegibility; the 
manuscript pages are full of misspell-' 

■ Inga t deletions and erratic punctuation; 
every last margin and gab^has been 
filiedJiP bv Artaud’^pencMed scrib- 
*uuugB-an0»dB*wings (the latter are not 
reproduced here); Such cramming can 
sensibly be explained by reference to • 
the shortage or writing-paper in occu- 
pied. France;, Vet,. it seems, inevitable 
that .We Should associate compression 
arid intensify .with what we know:bf 
Artaud's morbid state in those years. 

•f JFbfc*fexts bear few- titles, and have 
been assigned a plausible order only by 
reference to incidental dates or allii- « 
sums to known events.' As a record of 
Artaud's asylum years, they are utterly 
unlike a diary r which tends to be char- 
actcrized.by formal dating, a care for 
the sequence of entries and a conse- 
quent air of having been written to-be 
terre ad > Artaud was, admittedly, con- 
.cemed to safeguard the notebooks on 
nls/feleasQjfrotn. Rqdezr yet tho texts 
: don’t at all repd like records which he 1 
.expected; to go over later, re-reading ‘ 
,Wd exploring himself.,. Rather the 
Wrifing ; is .compulsive; rudimentary, 

- uncprrccted - the imprint of an urgent 
Jfone-ofP,' process,* aq end in itself; 
TfiWc are texts, dashed pR as othbr : . 
ja|9 a I®1 iplght scratch or . whimper: 
4heir purpose is to deflect obsessions, i 
'fortleasecon^ricted energies, to fill in . 
me blank space;of tedium, to neyual- r" 


saints. Amid these nominal presences, 
the writer himself drifts in and out of 
focus, now assertive, now befuddled 
and lost. The note of pungent author- 
itativeness modulates into that of 
weak-kneed dissolution: “Cest & mol 
Stre ici present, k ma volontd que 
toutes les choses aboutissent , . ." ‘7e 
ne suis pas Antonin Artaud (. . .), jc 
ne suis jamais n6, le corps d’Antomn 
Artaud vivant n’esL qu’une caricature 
de moi ..." Identifying alternately 
with Christ and Lucifer, Artauds 
monologue rotates obessively around 

a nestiom of evil, damiwflfcw’tonipta- 
oh and chastity. Occasional refer- 
ences to drugs, strait-jackets, excre- 
ment, masturbation and to the ECT 
treatment Artaud was receiving create 
A physical context for these ravings. 

It is as though a desperate struggle 
were going on for possession of some 
essential purity within a dimension of 
spiritual and physiological anguish. 
Artaud at times seems to want to rise 
above his body, racked as it was frojn 
drug-abuse and perhaps already 
affected by that cancer of the anus 
which was to lqll him .within three 
years, “La douleur vraie est la suppres- 
sion de l’fitre. (. . .) Je ne suis pas cede 
dpuleur, mais mol-mSme, non ma 
mala une volontd qui tpraude . . 
Blasphemy and perverse distortions ol 
Catholic belief seem intended to exor- 
cise pain, to provoke paroxysms that at 
once mock and celebrate the Christian 
equation of physical degradation and 
spiritual grace: f, Dieu est lecon demon : 
anus.” “Moi, je BRANLE la croix. 

- These are' grim, lacerated .texts, 
difficult to linger over, Uttered as |wy 
aife with those clumps of meaningless 


arfe with those clumps of meaningless 
syllables affected by the lator ArtPW. 
and - relieved only ty aphorisms tnal 
Catch the m|nd'as eqios of his earijer 
stylistic . verve: “Le corps pour m^v 
toujouxs 6td up mur entfe laconjriMW 
et mol’', “Je suis line Brute affective * 

"Se ddsespdrer, se masturber- avec 

force et sans abandon,. non en cW*. 

. - i i _ r rtAUr 


ail mal hiau en.le faisanf . 

1’assassiner dans ses d^liotf V ; ; 

Editorial notes, are. conSne4^™j 
material description of 
•to 'pedantic detaili^tfff^Qg^ ■ 

bioBrapWcaWfiSing from referent . 
to leairownle. No attempt Is made^ . 


rood volume to appear , of 


viously unpublished texts I 
from 1938 on! Marxism ah 


I ’ V. r" * ■ w liwquiu'* 

Vtothe .'discomforts and privations >af 
asylum; life; , : '• 

' Af tiiheg thc^' icrits bruts are specta- 
Culfiny gnomic; With passages of petu- 
lant- jabbering of Itcarffl moanihg 






•*' \ v-ritV -, v./Vji-'.'': ? ■i:-../;;-, t - *'-. { v- ? : .'h ■ .■ ' ■■ - .■ •' >'■ •:'•••,;• "i ■ 


. :lant - jabbering or ; tearful moanihg 
hitertperted wph ritual lists of napies -. 

, .those df local doefors and' nuiaes (of. 
l ^tot'jone ) Adritone Rdgi4,' Is men- 
tiohed-xo often as seemingly to have 
assumed mythic status within Artaud’s : 
1 : .watoyi, of surrealist fribrida from the ' 

A^vSj .and qf various 'nrinorCathoIic 

?|V :* *■ Sprei jiijii y 


sianaing or jmy rypicai »u 
this qriss-drpss map of Artaud s 
Uted mind: One is left With a seiW4 __ 

, extreme mental 'discomfort. . 
-sloned not merely by. thfr lacj 
; orientation but by tne sUSpimon thati - 
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JOHN HADFIELD (Editor)! 

The New Shell Guide to England 
864pp plus maps. Michael Joseph. 


WaUc ab °ut half a mile: 
Wrotham IC irifU f P, r tfl0: * motorist. 
V “nd«r S? »? th it \* tra, Uto' road, arch 
X S?nH to ^'? f il11 flno churchy. is 

K! fe d ; Tn Oxfordshire, > we 


Beauties and barbarities 


magnificent wall-i 


By Richard Cobb 

S/S ™" °« “ ■> leisure. There ere excellent facili- 


£12.50. 

0 7181 2027 2 

The New Shell Guide has the double 
advantage of being remarkably up to 
d8te ana fairly comprehensive. The 
nude beach at Brighton, with all the 
seasonal temptations it may offer, 
has just made it, so has the hideous 
Manna. The old Schools at Shrews- 
bury, at present being shored up in 
order to prevent them from tumbling 
down into. Pride Hill, so we arc 
informed, face an uncertain future, 
'-Uiotohat least a future. Under 
GrantBSffl^-we read: “Britain’s first 
woman Prime Minister" - and the 
Guide is thick with firsts of one kind 
or another - “Mrs Margaret Thatch- 
er, was born and educated at Grant- 
ham. Her father's grocer's shop still 
stands at the comer of North Parade 
and Broad Street." And the Guide 
being directed primarily at motorists, 
that is people unable or unwilling to 
walk (or to waddle) more than a few 
yards, is equally up to date on the 
location of the latest car-parks that 
have, in the past thirty years, contri- 
buted so much to the vandalization 
of our cities, our villages and our 


these omissions seem bard to justify, “he son nf^nrm^XSt es P e S!f ’jy ° f ® Je pubTjc in 1962. and by 1967 the 

. J 7 j wn of horrors that are likely to millionth visitor had mwi ihmnsh 

Of the places that are in, often d J[ aw u lh ? to red motorist. Of Dym- There are sailing ?Lshjrm ridinc 
important details and hidden treas- >s observed: "Rather too nature trails, and a’ deer pirk 

1 1 1* PC QM ntniMoH c.... Til 1 1 rtf rha at# n.#1 it n_ pm . 1 . _ r. R ■ ■ ■ • 


7’- ll,s MIBL f, J / ni. tan uu Willi LilIlU S SUDjeCl I , „, wlllil „ 

the village possesses a pure eight- f nd = 8 hotel souvenir shops, of sand continue ’to the borough 

eenth-century pub. totally unspoilt ?Pf*£ ars - hawker photographers, boundary at HOYLAICE. These are 

and quite unselfconsaous - what a threadbare grass networked with used for motor-cycle races in soring 

contrast to the horrors that have P«ta . . . ." and autumn ! ^ anTifi 

s S'f 1 “1*S: XSS 


on-thc-Wall, the cottages that had 
been originally built to house the 
local mining community, but had 
never been inhabited by the miners, 
were allotted by the Government, in 
1796, to French 6rriigr6 priests: 
hence the name Frenchman's Row. I 
have seen the iron -ore trains climb- 
ing up from Stanley to Consett, but 
only the Guide has told me that the 
first Salvation Army band in the 
world was organized in the latter 
place. It would certainly have tickled 
my old friend, Jack Gallagher, a 

nritiirl naliua nf , Un .1... . I !i 


missed poor Cadman who perished. ..IT 
while attempting to cross the Sabrine 
Stream from the tower of St Mary’s 
- there is a tablet about his sad 
accident on the wall of the tower. 

The tiny men-only bar in the Logger- 
heads, with a print of Disraeli mak- 
ing his maiden speech and his elec- 
tion address on its walls, is not in; 
perhaps it is just as well. Nor is 
another pub in the same town, which 
has a perfect snug and will be name- 


Here creatures 


as, camels. 


bison, wapiti, wallabies, flamin- for. 


honest guide because it makes no 
artbWpr to conceal whaf one is in 


goes, rheas, black swans, storks, 


The Guide also contains a jumble 


beauty spots. There are -references to 
the latest horrors springing up 
around Manchester's Piccadilly and 


to the many flyovers that are In the 
process of covering over that once 
attractive and watkable city, and that 
have already obliterated All Saints’ 
Square ana Lioyd Geotge’s birth- 
place in Upper Brook Street, and 
made of much of Oxford Road a 
tunnel. Almost each item in the 
Guide starts with where to park, 
though on one or two occasions the 
visitor Is warned that, in order to 
appreciate such-and-such a place - 
Berwick-on-Tweed or Frome, for in- 
stance - it is necessary actually to get 
out and walk the streets. The editor 
and team of contributors are clearly 
aware that one cannot expect motors 
uts to walk very far. 

Tto Guide la comprehensive, but 
ttiere are a number of places that, 
tor some reason, do not make it. 
une is a little hurt at the omission of 
Bromley, the birthplace of H. G. 
VS*?! and, having spent most of my 
childhood in Tunbridge Wells or 

around it, I am suiprised 
Utat there should be no mention of 
Bodge or Frant, nor of Bridge Park. 

StfcCMs. nsw 

Wadhurst. Seaford, where about half 
tne male population of the South- 
K n '!° P»P school, is out, so 
« Uckfleld, where the other half of 
Ki“£ Population of the South- 

tori,d!. e,lt 1° prp ,P school. Crow- 
where I went to prep 
fc^Wd where Sir Arthur Conad 
tjn.jj? h hy ne d un( j BT t | 10 aummier _ 

h 8 8 ? rdon overlooking the 
”v the S ° dth Downs, is 

vifi^'i Yal ^’ the ,ovel y ^entisb . 

.in which Edmund Blunden 
ma» w 1 *-'- 18 no * roentibned; Cuck- 
Sots ofthefow unspoilt 


"K nis maiaen speecn ana ms elec- an aviary and a tea-room; and in Li ” ■ . - -i r . 

tion address on its walls, is not in; the afternoon (about 3‘ pm) visitors rommenls. I did not know 

perhaps it is just as well. Nor is are invited to watch part of the c P on, c> opposite the Royal 

another pub in the same town, which estate's dairy herd being milked Pav, [' on , ,n Brighton, was modelled 

has a perfect snug and will be name- and make friends with the calves PJ 1 au Bled '’ ifl Paris, nor 

less. No mention of that Georgian ' 'hut the same seaside resort has a 

splendour. Swan Hill House, in Bel- Well, we will not be making friends museum housing over 3,000 stuffed 
mont, nor of the beautiful brick with the calves! Better too rive St birds. Most people will have walked 
gazebo in a garden behind a house in Just-in-Penwith a miss: "In the old the concrete undercliff from 

3t John's Hfil. Court House ... a folk-singing Brighton to Rottingdean, but few are 

The enntHhntnrc S™ 11 ? performs in summer ” Fair dk ?Jy , to know that most of it was 

well t^s we shouff do welt d warning too about Totnes, where gw***" .‘he 1930s by unemployed 
follow the Mcellent .dvfre S, lhcK * ^ uite a “ lon ^ of neo- Welsh miners. Any commuter from 

craftsmen (pottera, silversmiths, Cannon Street or Charing Cross 

the Enriish^wnsrani" ■ ■ ■)"* Bu * **» flrst prize in such w° u,d h ® ve heaid of the Chislehurst 

at the K i k 111015 of hom,r musl sare, y B° to Cavet,, but most would have forgot- 

SLfl** Darlington Hall: “The place was set [?? that during (he Second Wmld 
(if mSStnYSl SSiii!! U P 00 its P resent int ellectual and War they were used as vast air-raid 
on fh pH Prill a ri7Vt° 6 , bud , n ^ s hrgHly successful course by Dr and shelters. It is news to me that the 
H&SSSi 3 Leonard K. Elmhurst, Se ^ble plinth of the statue of Win- 

more exotic°fronts arenn mor? f th?S ^ merican , idealistic and just come “on Churdiill In Westerham was 
Ses) ™ te 6 than ioto a fortune, he influenced (among given, by Trto and the people of 

iHvauesj. others) by Gandhi . . I love the Jugoslavia. I now know that South- 

— - — — ■ - - «* im««iw in k.ninn Fnn. t|rf.. 


{ iroud native of the place ana a bril- 
iant pupil at its Academy, that the 
Boy Scout Movement began in 
Birkenhead in 1908. The churchyard 
at Presibury has the grave of a man 
who died In 1752, aged ninety- five, 
the father or. the grandfather of 
ninety-four children. A pity that he 
remained one short. In the churchyard 
of Hale, not so far. away, there is the 
headstone or the Childe of Hale, 
who was over nine foot tall. 

Some of the local historical in- 
formation is very surprising. For inst- 
ance, that Blackpool is so old. It was 
already popular locally by 1730; by 
1788, it had over fifty houses ana 
four hundred visitors from Manches- 
ter at the height of the season. 
Southport too got off to an early 
start, its first house being built in 
1792. Margate had a visit front 


^ applied to the buildings highly successful course bv Dr and shell 
on the Promenade at Blackpool, It PSd K Mk marl 

mo« l a '„n Amrri^ i^atoic and jlS.' cot 

Ses) ^ te 6 than lDt0 a fortune, he influenced (among 8* ve! 

Ia?aaes J- others) by Gandhi . . .". I love the Ju 8C . 

Charmouth, on the Dorset coast, “(among others)". Then we hear of am P ton |S unique in having four tides 
is adequately covered; but it is not foe Barn Theatre “where intelligent ■ ™y and that ,hJs is why it was 
every churchyard that can boast the plava and films are the rule . . . ." chosen as a transatlantic port. I can 

elaborate tombstone of a man. a (leti-wlng ones, presumably) "... 5®°® r 1 — 

former captain in the Navy, of whom foe atmotfphere Is essentially friend- onns 

it is stated that he was killed in a U detect here the influence of duri ng the First World War and that 
duel in August 1793,, JU* : true that Mrs. Leonard K.BImhJrtri.. , win- K 1 ammunition dump on Walton pier 
the little .church attached to the d0ws emitting tjie strafnsBW^^,, blew^up In 1918; but the Guide in- 
beautiful estate of Little Bredy, in mg oboftfts. and choirs , . It is an^P™ 9 meibat tho remains of Whitby 
the same county, Is largely Victorian; almpit perfect redpe for a couple to ^ boe y wero demolished In a bom- 
bat attention should be drawn tcUbc^make a Radical Match. bardment by the German Grand 

’ and that Ik ' 


nbstone of a man. a (left-wing ones, presumably) ". , . ™ ca11 Ir ™ 1 
n in the Navy, of whom foe atmotfphere Is esunttnlly friend- dangerous to 
hat he was killed in a ty- U detect here the influence of during the Fn 
ist 1793,, JtJa true that Mrs. Leonard K-ElmhipoK. , win- “ ammunitio 
urch attached to the ddws emitting file - strainsoe^Bi«iBati i i^te to l! 

ite of Little Bredy. in mg oboftits ana choirs , . It is an rornwmeibal 
aty, is largely Victorian; alrapif perfect redpe for a couple to ^ boe y wer ® 
should be drawn tcUbc^make a Radical Match. bardment by 

him! nnH tha 


the 1 wife of 0 iTmP° i^e5f of i 16r j f un S* d P^P 1 ® wc . re kll! = d in a slmi- 

1840s, and who was the daughter of rors 10 other ’ ,e5S afflicted parts of lar bombardment in 1914. 
a French Humienot from Niort who P oor country. Take Belvoir: 

came to Enriand as a refugee in ' footing and mock battles are reg- .When I wfts a schoolboy, I often 

1685, at of fourteen? How ^ „ foo ? ht ^ er° uod8 JjjJW and “W lf stooed on . 

can anvone write about Mannh^fpr • • ■ • Time Indeed to dig a great . Sundays by the younger membets of 

mine; Better keen awav fr5m Sam- the proletariat of Mooli Brace: but It 


«, , recall from childhood that it was 
rien’d- dangerous to live on the East Coast 
ice of during the First World War and that 
. win- 811 ammunition dump on Walton pier 
rtirftflM, bicw_ up in 1918; but the Guide in- 
is an forms me ibat the remains of Whitby 
pie to Abbey were demolished in a bom- 
bardment by the German Grand 
• Fleet and that ih Hartlepool over a 


“Jousting and mock battles are reg- When I v 
ularly fought in the castle grounds had my top I 
. ... .” Time indeed to dig a great . Sundays by 


on ’wheels , from Us original location? 
One of thb oddities ofPeterbprough 
Cathedral is- me . portrait of: an old 
seventeenth-century ^avedigger who 
was 1 also the hangman. Princes 
Victoria may well have stayed gtfc 
what is now the Calveriey Hotel in 
Tunbridge Wells when she was 
seven; but she spent much longer in 
the Royal Borough in a grey house 
just off the top of Mount Sion. 


.When I wAs a schoolboy, I often 
had my top hat and myself stoned on 
Sundays by the younger membets of 
the proletariat of Meole Brace; but It 
never then Odtflrred (o rpe that the 
Victorian parish church -r- there was 
also a Catholic one, catering, it was 
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Sunday motorists”.' Ample warning also a Catholic one, catering, it was 
too, on the subject of Ihrton Tower: said, for the local Irish - of ihat 
“The house, which is unusually well unpleasing village had windows by 
ririaiiniRntefi nnH him. housed - a -folk Burne-Joiles ana William. Morris. On 


gman. Princess »>»• - — . , , - . . . .... 

have staved ati museum in the Upper storey since foe other, hand, I was, slightly silr- 
Ivertev Hotel in « weU wortlT visiting' . . - prised^ to read, under GAM- 

■i»on ,1,, , UQO is if you -fere prone to u foi£ •' BRIDGE, the claim that “its book? 


*«|t- is if you ‘are prone to “folk or%.iu\jti, me utum uiai ;i« oook? 
toroguras". There U a sinister bit of shops are. among the finest, in- the 
adytotaon the subject of Tatton Park; country . , A why then do ao niany 


5 Royal Borough in a grey house otL’ZUCI "-“j^ t ^ . 

st off the top of Moon r Sion. r 11 * 6 ^fibjnds can accommodate of jny Cambridge friends: come to 
a ia- u v V-;, ■ hag® aartfiga of visitors, but, if Oxford to buy . books at Blackwell’s 

Good guides have negative qual- nfi&ssaiy, eBfence to foe building' is or Parker's? Still on the subject of 

' ' ' iKL:i I tk. rum. Imun 1 H.... ,k.' 


ities' "that”are quite 0s important as regulated so tf 


Nativity 


[tors can proceed the samq town, .Lord Dacre, the 1 
It- • ma8tefru\trf; 'That ancient College, 

1 ” -. v would be surprised to find it de- 
scribed as '‘PctothQUac rr Cp//fire^r I 
• have often DflfltfSovWrduhflyWoItwN 


Georae III, while the West Country 
seaside resorts owed their original 
prosperity to the long period of the 
Napoleonic Wars, years during which 
fashionable people were unable to go 
abroad. The Lawn at Dawlish was 
laid out ih 1803, significantly just 
after the resumption of war, follow- 
ing the collapse of the Peace of 
Amiens. During the same period 
•Torquay became the fayourile resort 
of tne wives of naval officers whose 
warships were anchored far long 
periods in Torbay. In this part of the 
world there were other indirect con- 
sequences of outside events; Dart- 
moor prison, at Princetown, was 
built largely by and for French pris- 
oners of war. Under PLYMOUTH 
there' is. an elusive' comment; "H. M. 
Dockyard, containing much of nnval, 
architectural and macabre Interest 
. . . can a( times be visited if you are 
British. ; . .. , H What macabre matters 
havq to be hidden from fell but Brit- 
ish eyes? Having never been any- 
where near Plymouth, 1 do not know . 
the aoswer to this Interesting ques- 
tion. 

Of course there is no reason why 
the : authors of guidebooks . should 
not make judgments. One would not 
dxpect them to claim that Wolverton 
was a handsome place. Still; 1 was 
hurt to. see poor Newhaveit.i’a very 
useful port pnd -touch the most 
agreeable gateway to France (it leads ' 
to : attractive fend lively Dieppe) de- 
scribed as !*a town of no particular 1 : 
interest: in. itseif*. The King of the 
French. Louis-Phllippe, . spent . his 
. tint night of exile there,, in the ' 
pretty Bridge - Hotei. 'before moving . . 
to Eastbourne-, where, very suitably .- . 
for /e Rol Bourgeois, he eventually ' . 


• Mcrlon^ka, “d the tiny enurch at 
°«y. : In uSK 10 ^ Hemlngford 

• dnn&i J n ^ at . used;.' to Hunling- 


• donffil* U8cd ^.t? Hunting- 

photogranh^?' i J n ^ fr. a.' ; fine 

colour 8 ?® • church to 

and with V - J* p atfractive 
Bomiffid AuW better pub, 
Tb»C Ab ^. « left out. 
W^hi JP^entipn of Botford,, 

JiJtK ijfeSSS 11 « dd » foonb- 

• ok] 13.- nnirV*^ 0 hved' to the age 

churcb' on the ^, ttod d min ute 
W estuary of the; Ouse; -' 

o(.g Dowit ui?® a, farm, on the top-’ 

Ch ? c °^’ m . 

• Sfopshir^SSftl* c ^ urch fo wath ; 


If there is a prince in this picture 

It Is the child In the arms of its mother, 

Simple and naked with power. 

The kings know this, and kneel, .: 
Besfowing their glamour, .■L'*" 

Breftthlesi with knowledge. JfT 

Behind .is the dawn and a of ^Ortey; 

Little &rzns, towers, "• ■■ : r;'- 

An artefact of country, $ 

A' fable 'that wanders. >• • . ' 

Through olive and vine, ; , 

Aii earth that is pale, and theft tawny. 


, h ave oiften ^olVer- 

1 1 ! 1 * 1 — 11 11 1 jM s nM a wfll NW^town between Oxford 
'f : fend Bedford that have' al.ways de- 
e scribed as "Magritleville", because: 

mother, -■ its long workshops aejara to represent 

a vast exercise in visual perspective^ 

:: n ' .J«^re speculfetfed 00 the ongin of 

t i^ r . * . T -lthe inn*slfen there, the Cuba Arina,- 

.y- ■ . . .. ■ and have Long regardcd the tOy soU 

~ dier on the war. memorial In? the 

J?- cemetery; as aft old qnd . tiny friend ; 

'but ;the Guide foils mo that Waiver- . 
of honey; ' * * - ton, js the permanent home of (life 

: jj-fitftihford' is recalled as. the burial- 

,, , tl^fef DNefLarabeft,. the fattest 

■' *' v 1 JBngliBhman. whb died there In 1809,. 


dfod (a. fact; thaf the Guide fails fo 
record fnbr does If mention another 
celebrated Inhabitant of that, com- 
fortable resort,- Df Bodkin Adams, 
whose ■ enormous red-brick arid 


many-gabled house dominates the 
steep cliff road at the western .end of 
the Promenade). Ilfracombe, another 


pale, and; 


Sun. breaks .id the hills and, itartlpd, the JIgbt' 
RunS like ja Uzard to -the: sky. ■ 'If!. ' 

:. -The mother stares at God, . ' 

• SJie does not. kiip w rire U.^iUng- ! : ; i ' 


• ■' >■ ■' aged tWrty-ofrie - and iuat topping 

ti theft tawny. . fifty-three Stone. Under Whjttingham. 

:V^' " - :i>r there .1? ' a brief and./tanteBrihg 

nd. startled, the ‘light '■ V ’ glimiMe; in the form of a rainitbio- 

graphy,of Loutstandiiis and; eloquent 
^Sky. ■- *■ r- 1 -.-;. * .mWnwf- p&' ■ flire3h»onior fte. 

7^: ■ .-!•• ■ ’*v • reaping nxfeciuriei wm brim: there- In . 

' , .: : * , 1765; dviQg la- Alnwipk wprkhousq in- 

n i : i'-'i /V 1 1 •' ^ , - r 1848.; Was Jt drink, or gambling/ or ! 

ratrick Cullill&iV ^ women? was .he ; cheated out of ftis 

>. inventioh? Theie are. just the '^vo 
aS5SS=SS5SES^SESSSSSMM stark frets. In the village of : Hedttdh- ; 


resort that /got its head .start as a . 
result of the Napoleonic Wars, js 
described \*a "HjmOSt Without rival; 
eyen among fellow resorts, for the . 
variety .and the- immodesty' :of its 
Victorian architecture . . Tfeere Is 
a perdsptive comment bn tfte rather 
dreary, .town-. pf pleading (that hfes 
now Spread almost to. the once -pretty 
ullage pf Theale) fes a place that. 1 
though on the Thames, seems ‘‘oddiv . 
unfavolved with the river ... .V i 


*««x Anyon 6 ; who 1 pah re- 

outherti RfeU way posters Of the 


Priestley refers, perhaps top severer 
ly;Mo “fhe dreadful- legacy Of the-30s, 
surely the most deterriunedly taste- 




■ , fl ‘ I-.S - - 
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less of al our decades' 1 . The 1930s 
may have accelerated ribbon de- 
velopment and multiplied unlovely 
council estates: but they were not 
responsible for motorways and multi- 
store v car-parks. The real vandal iza- 
tion belongs to the Fifties, a decade 
on the course of which the once 
beautiful town of Colchester was 
tom apart. As for the beautiful gar- 
dens of Sissinghurst Castle, the joint 
work of Harold Ntcclson and Vita 
Sackville-West, there is a certain 
wryness in the comment: . . he 

designing and she planting in a sup- 
remely happy partnership . . . . 
Naturally, l was deeply gratified to 
sec my birthplace. Frinton-on-Sea, 
rightly described as “n select seaside 
resort". Long may it remain so. 

The authors do not miss much. 
Here Is the old, familiar fly on the 
window of Bucklebury church, here 
are the pathetic graffiti, in dog- 
Latfn, on the subject of the Black 
Death, inside the tower of the 
beautiful church of Ash well. Here 
arc the Culpepers, lined up in dimi- 
nishing size, boys on the left, girls on 
the right, In the parish church of 
Goudhurst. Here Is Lady Ornndison, 
in stone, and Sir John Kyrle, in 
wood, in the church of Much Mar- . 
cle. Here, in . the churchyard 
of Moreton Corbet, adjoining the 
ruined manor-house, is the bronze 
sculpture in memory of thirteen- 
ycar-old Vincent Corbel, who 
died at Eton in .1904, perhaps 
the last of his line. The contributors, 
no doubt counselled by Ronald 
Dlythe, who has written a superb 
introduction to the section on cast . 
Anglia - it is perhaps easier to write i 


well about the most beautiful part of 
England; how difficult it woula be to 
wnte well about the dreary, dark 
and sinister villages of the Cots- 
woldsl - have even found their way 
to the little church of Copford, 
though they do not mention the skin, 
under glass, of a blaspheming Dane, 
presented to the church by one of 
my eighteenth-century ancestors, 
Nathaniel Cobb. 

The Guide, despite a few notable 
omissions, is nearly always good on 


hermit went away, or he was found 
drinking in the village and dismissed 
. . .". The hermit boom belongs to 


the eighteenth century; but there was 
a brief revival in the 1920s. especial- 
ly among former officers who had 
served on the Western Front. In and 
around Tunbridge Wells, in the mid- 
Twenlies, there were still five fixed 
hermits: one, a kilted Scot (who had 
nothing on under his kilt), camped 
on the Common; schoolboys were 
warned against him, but he was quite 
harmless. Another, before 1914 a 
keen cricketer, lived in a tent near 
the Hawkenbury Comer (on ground 
now occupied by the Ministry of 
Pensions); he still maintained the 
rather bedraggled uniform of his pre- 
war enthusiasms, wearing a very old 
pair of white trousers that were 
going green and grey, rotting tennis 
shoes, and an unidentifiable blazer, 
and he carried his spartan shopping 
from the store in Hawkenbury in an 
old cricket-bag designed for pads. 
Jfcj|ltaUp Eims^lt, rather loudly, 
about pre-war county matches. He 
was su/ti tu be slie/l-sftodced. There 


omissions, is nearly always good on 
churches, especially those in unlikely 

f ilaces, down footpaths, through 
armyards, adjoining ruined palaces, 


even if it means the motorist actually 
having to walk twenty or thirty yards 
(unfortunately he does not have to 
walk more than a few steps to reach 
the once-lovely Trout Inn at Wolver- 
cote, there is a huge car-park just 
opposite). Tombs and cablets are 
minutely recorded, as well as pew-, 
ends, pulpits, fonts, roofs; local 
building materials ate pointed .out,*, 
the size of churches is related to 
periods of great prosperity, whether 
in East Anglia or the West Country; 
the fortified churches of the Scottish 
and Welsh Marches nre listed. There 


is even a section, rather incongruous- 
ly in a Guide to England, on Cornish 
towns, ports, churches and villages. 


Of the introductory essays, my 
favourite is (he one devoted to 
follies, grottoes, along with resident 
hermits, false ruins, and topiary, by 
the late Barbara Jones. We encoun- 
ter the happy resident hermit of 
.Tong. But. she adds, “there are 
many records of early failure - the 


about pre-war county matches. He 
was suio tu be shell-shocked. There 
was a third living in an elaborate 
wooden structure, in the woods be- 
tween Tunbridge Wells and Speld- 
hurst. A fourth actually lived in a 
cave, conforming to eighteenth- 
century requirements, in the Happy 
Valley, beyond Rusthal) church. 
During the same period, there were 
two permanent hermits on Port 
Meadow, north of Oxford. The 
hermit's life, like chicken-farming, 
seems to have provided one of 
the refuges for . the human 
wreckage caused by the First 
World War. I am sure there were 
many more , hermits, living in deep 


woodland, or on commons on the 
fringes of towns, throughout the 
1920s. Perhaps a social historian 
might be induced to map out this sad 
jetsam of the Western Front. A last 
word on topiary is provided at the 
end of Barbara Jones’s essay: . . 

there is a more recent one in Wol- 
verhampton that has privet topiary of 
16 Scotch terriers, two cats and a 
rat . . . So follies are not just a 
Gallic speciality, and th s facteur Chev- 
al seems to have had many English 
artisanal counterparts. 

AH the authors complain, rightly, 
about the idiocies and horrors of the 
new county boundaries, none more 
than Peter Fleetwood- Hesketh, who 
has had to cope with the inanities of 
the North-West. But even the Guide 
has some bizarre groupings; Essex, 
in East Anglia; yes, at a pinch, one 
would like to be an East Anglian. 
The South-East presents no prob- 
lems. But why should Dorset be put 
in the South, when, surely, it would 
be happier with the West. But the 
real trouble starts with a jumble 
called the North Midlands that puts 
poor Shropshire in the strange com- 
pany of Lines, Leics, Notts. Derby- 
shire. What do Salop and Lines have 
in common? Or is it merely a matter 
of how far up one is? In another 
unhappy jumble, Bucks becomes 
separated from its natural twin, 
Oxon, ending up in the company of 
Beds, Herts, and Northants. Herts 
certainly is a problem, rather like 
Surrey; It is a vague area through 
which one passes, on the happy jour- 
ney east (in England, happiness comes 
in the exact reverse to the mood 
of Russian travellers as described by 


?s U jo ine J n Un v °y a 8e en ffl 
1849, after a conversation with 2 

? ast ^ u ssian u publican on the b<S 
der: When they are travelling Z 
they are happy and gay, when t£ 
are travelling east, they are gloom! 
and uncommunicative”) on the tv 
ford-to-Cambridge bus: 

Hitchin, Letchworth. Where do ftW 
belong? By Royston. however ft! 
landscape improves, it is akearty 
home territory. Of course, all gnW 
ings must be fairly arbitrary. BoJ 
Romney Marsh and Otmoor would 
seem to be more at home in & 
Fens; and the lovely Clun countn 
hovers mysteriously between south 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, and 
Wales. Avon, Humberside, Cumbiii 
are barbarisms, as well as being in- 
suiting both to the historical past and 
to the unfortunate inhabitants who 
have to live in such places. We ha« 
been almost as silly as the French 
Selnc-Inftrieure, Loiie-Infirieurt 
Charen Ic-lnftrieure, Basses- Aim, 

Basses-Pyr6n6os , all have had to goJ? 
least in this country, as there is nothin; 

wrw hiah tliara ir rm >(!.« - • t. ■ * 
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most beautiful hill in England, Bredon. 
I would opt for Caer Cara doc. in the 
Strettons. It Is all a matter of taste. 

Even if aimed primarily al motor- 
ists. that is to say at people who will 
make our countryside and our towns 
even worse than they are already, 
this is still a very serviceable guide. 
It may even induce people to walk, 
to ride or to cycle. Wnich is very 


noble of Shell. 


Remembered residencies 


By E, S. Turner j 

CAROLINE D AKERSi 

The Blue Plaque Guide to London 

318pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

0 355 28462 3 

It was William 

spdtuiible for persuading Parliament 
to abolish hanging in chains and to 
introduce free public libraries, who 
Hist proposed commemorating the 
holues or the famous In London, In 


human welfare and happiness; : how 
the debate went we shall never 
know. Perhaps it was enough that 
Maxim was esteemed by members of 


The requirement that a resident objections to remembering pop stars 
should be twenty years deceased is (Tommy Steele’s mansion on that 
not over-strictly observed. Joseph busy comer in Ham Is just made for 
Chamberlain won his plaque the year a blue plaque). Still in the popular 
after his death and Lord Momson field, the (&C honoured Brain Stok- 


Maxim was esteemed by members of Chamberlain won bis plaque the year a blue plaque). Still in the popular 
his profession and that, scientifically after his death and Lord Momson field, the GLC honoured- Brain Stok- 

speaking, he deserved recognition. after twelve years (the GLC looks er, creator of Count Dracula, but 

We arc on tricky ground here. On af,er i,s own). E - M. Forster, who Mary Shelley, creator of Franken- 

a red-brick house in Ealing is d ’ ec ^ m 1970, is down for a GLC stein, posed a problem; the clerical 

another GLC plaque to Alan Bower plaque in Turnham Green n c 1981”, occupants of her one-time home In 
Blumlcin. “electronics enoineei and oil* it is not yet in place. The tablet Chester Square objected to mention 

softer- and the Council with 


^ Gnome in Oreeg have to be considered. Some h5= 
mponse the El SodeS ' Sf ArU hop 9 ur him in peace; .otherwise, we Street); he was honoured^ the holders object to tablets of any de- 
began putting up* chorolate^coloured bive no right to honour generals or Borough of Islington, which makes scnption, not wishing to have people 
Dtaaues. of which a few survive. A admirals. - ... ‘U own gaping up at their dwellings. 

Most plaqi 


began putting up chocolate-coloured’ have no right to honour generals or 
plaques, of .which a few survive. A admirals. - v ....... ... !* ° wn ? 

generation later the Earl of Rose : What about -the contributions to - Most | 

i eery; first chairman of the London - human welfare and happiness by facts , w 
County pou'hptl, urged that the task Marx and Lenin?. We nre told that there are 
•be taken over by that body; (now (he Hie first two plaque* to Mane,. In the wW «\ 
. GLC): Suitably, the homes of both i lp$0s, wiere smashed, though the 


pie the year a blue plaque). Still in the popular eggs which had bled slowly to deBib 
d Momson field, the GLC honoured- Brain Stok- on slabs of coagulate bacon”. Or; 
GLC looks er, creator of Count Dracula, but better still, we can stand outside 
orster, who Mary Shelley, creator of Franken- “The Pines”, on Putney HIU,' think- 
for a GLC stein, posed a problem; the clerical ing of Swinburne sliding down (he 
n n c 1981", occupants of her one-time home In banisters, "an act followed by the 
, The tablet Chester Square objected to mention exquisite pleasure of Watts-DunAM 
id wMMJi w aw i a htia aii^ natei?- and the Council with- removing the splinters” (the Kflnl 
it up by the drew, leaving the field to the Keats- vagaries of plaqu e-winn 
Brockway is Shelley Memorial Association. As times lightly touched upon). 

'8 a .,P!?S qe wlth the Lenin plaque, it is a remin- -t^. u ook i a a treasure-box of odd 
* ttiinivlng der that the feelings of occupants i^ and odd tasUwtlora. te 

ie m Greek have to be considered. Some house- Camden Sauare lived the founder of 
red_ by the holders object to tablets of any de- [he Britisli Rainfall Association, 
-hlcb makes scnption, not wUhingto have people 0eorge j flmo a Symons, who kepi w 


Its own rules. . 

Most plaques stick to the bare should mothers of the f«mouR he his home for forty-two yean 
te honoured?^ GLC see^eedy to 


men : are marked by .plaques; . ; 

' The chocolate : -shade has long 


reseflt one on- a restaurant' in Dean 
(refit, Soh<v seems reasonably safe. 
l proposed Lenin - plaque was re- 


enriched the world.’ 
lace’s formal blue pla 


sioy, rat 
a sign fn 
italyard, 


? given way to the familiar blue. There £ PJ 0 U P°?£? ? ln S uC was L1 r t 

are,, however, a good maiiy unoffi- J 1 **! ' by-the owner, o? a house which 
•.‘.r- » had became a. Vicoraoe: but in n erected plaque 


■ me souin. London imtnpriais Uub M ■ 
(remembering BrtMyning), the Lon- n0 
aqn [.Hellenic Society - (Cavafy) . La 


now no more.. 


Sod«6 d'Etudw k Stafflennea .,^hap8 the services of a lady of sad It is that the. Ff 

slOTa^tt Colony (Slasitryit). jylliyfaiv to 

. .Caroline Dakem lists both official "the last Victorian courtesan 1- 
and rOguc plaques in her welcome tbis^Jjook does pot ‘tell us 
aqd. nuthorilatlve guide, a work erectedtit (inspeotioiva^qsia; it 
embellished by fifty Tull-pnjje elegant blue and circular' but tbSiaal 
line drawings by herself. As a record -.GLC Imprint). One could argu 
of what a man; or"! woman ; must; do the i:1 fldyft -cdntribmibii to h 
tt> achieve this sort ofhhmortftllty, \v welfnrC and happlflefc waa pre 
will Inspire .the sa(nfc mixture of plda- exceeded -by the weiwe and;] 
rare,! .wonder and; . battlement that; : qessv bcBfowed 1 on ; heri. Wm 
pepblp. .derive from' -.studying - .the . patroni, > ikttabW» ■■ “Hattyin 
Honours lists. ' -j’ • Duke of. Devonshire.' Did. ahy 

V.'Among iHB G^C reqtUrements fo^ - ^lti?® ?^ i»to these aspects? 

■ a. blue plaque qre tna’t person body h.w U®- 


ih. iybiocw onreof-S or that- *nmnhio\u hroon wiwnuau ouu»io, noi *»r- 

SSttrerin 6 Son oSLT C hMS d a ^ ord NorthcUffe, -torS Rothprmere; ^ve seen over a million cases of 
Colton beats a Lttd .Harmsworth, Sir Leicester and syphilis ... 

Slf Hildebrand Harmsworth. - v ‘ It could be argued that too many 
^ a !.^ U ^ a 8 9 all;to.Fwnchmen, and minor oainters have beencomraemo- 



to. human: r 


WwpLdo G« 
Britain, inri 1 


imfader that the S 01 ^ 6rweU^ « ™ w« 

and Distill four, . Charles ma h 8 L^ In’ §oV- 

Jert is a.house Lamb. , five and Dickens seven, making forgenea for d^ers W ^ 
V the • most distiogulshed - ^noe, graduated^to^^tructi^ ex 

addre?|«, as one would expST are ®} a ^ r 
® Cpeyn^Walk, iBcdfoid Square and . I85L-.^. derimed the Welling' 

id he one Worn the Vale of Health. No 10 St James’s Memorial in St Paul's. 


uw. 

up to Lohdi 



3rt^oe7,Merton I^Houni ^. demoatloh of a; houke; father is it 
Iromley,' Brent and Bexley devclqpera as a dial(enge. In 

^lauuo eaihi'Barklrifl. Bn- central London there is an eyer- 


q is n(j obstacle - to the -= 

of a; nouke; rather is it Bloomsbury, andthe Dukes oTO 

relqpen as a challenge. In • nlinrter. who built 



, 

no duk®* 
[jeen we- 
an efll 
c on |#Bj 
ave 

ml 

: rtcogi'j* 
land 

or Hp^' 
ft seri!« 
see k blW 



t i - . ^ i' ^willodlc.. at ' -RpTWrlter o£ . ^hi^esp^rfej . ^ . 
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Through pink-coloured spectacles 


PAUL HOLLANDER: 

Political Pilerims 

Travels of Western Intellectuals to the 
Soviet Union, China, and Cuba 1928- 
1978 

524np. Oxford University Press. £15. 
Q lb 502937 2 

In our lime politics has increasingly 
become the pursuit of religion by other 
means. The key to the twentieth 
century - not least to its horrors - is to 
study what happens in practice when 
this transformation takes place. Paul 
Hollander, in this illuminating survey 
of lefl-wingjilgrimages to such shrines 
as StaUn’sHRussiB, Mao’s China, Cas- 
tro’s Cuba and Ho’s Vietnam, assumes 
•that the intellectuals who mainly com- 
posed them were the heirs to the early 
agnostics, f rather doubt that. Intellec- 
tuals, especially those who think of 
themselves as such, are usually born to 
believe, gregarious and, within their 

B , highly conformist. What they 
e will be what it is socially 
permissible to believe, at any one time, 
m the congregation to which they 
belong. At Les Temps Modemes Jean- 
Paul Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir, 
for instance, ran an authoritarian 
mixed monastery, and when a monk 
stepped out of line, as Albert Camus 
did, the ferocity with which he was 
assailed had all the characteristics of 
odium theologicum. The credulity of a 
group of intellectuals, especially on 
pilgrimage, is far greater than that of 
one on nls or her own - a reason why 
totalitarian states prefer to lump them 
into parties. And the fact that intellec- 
tuals agree - even wish - to travel in 
this degrading manner indicates an 
initial prejudice in favour of deception. 
The truth is, pilgrims, religious or 


Chinese guide admitted the same year: 
"We wanted to deceive you. But you 
wanted to be deceived.” If there is no 
God, and no Heaven to come, the need 
for some kind of millennium on earth 
does not diminish; on the contrary. As 
Norman Cohn put it; “ A world purified 
of all evil and in which history is to find 
its consummation - these ancient im- 
aginings are with us still.'’ Intellectuals 
tend to be better at deceiving them- 
selves than most people; they have the 
imagination for making that “willing 
suspension of disbelief* which the 
perception of Utopia, like poetry, 
requires. And, as Saul Bellow put it, 
“A great deal of intelligence can be 
invested in ignorance when the need 
for illusion is deep.” 

The first great age of political pil- 
grimage was the early 1930s, at a time 
when Stalin's forced collectivization of 
the peasants was killing five million of 
them and hustling ten million more 
into the camps. As Hollander shows, 
the pilgrims had no difficulty in ignor- 
ing or justifying all that. One of Stalin’s 
"achievements* was the White Sea 
Canal, built by 300,000 slave-labour- 


book ou the project published in 1934, 
enthused: "This tale of accomplish- 
ment of a ticklish engineering job, in 
•the middle of primeval forests, 6y tens 
of thousands of enemies of me state, 
helped - or should it be guarded? - by 
only 37 OGPU officers, is one of the 
most exciting stories that has ever 


appeared In print.” Of the same pro- 
ject the Webbs cosily observed: “It is 
pleasant to think that the wannest 


faith had fled: “Throughout our. trip 
... we sheathed the critical faculties 
which had been directed at our own 
government, and . . . humbly helped to 
insert the rings in opr own noses." A 


appreciation was officially expressed of 
the success of the OGPU { not merely in 
performing a great engineering feat, 
but in achieving a triumph of human 
‘regeneration.” ^*The labour camps”, 
wrote Anna Louise Strong, "have won 
a high reputation throughout the Sov- 
iet Union as places where tens of 
thousand; of ipen have been .re- 
claimed." "So well known and effec- 
tive is the Soviet method of remaking 
human beings”,- she added, /'that crl- 


By Paul Johnson 

minals occasionally now apply to be 
readmitted." Harold Laslcl praised 
Soviet prisons for enabling convicts to 
live “a full and self-respecting life". 
Whereas in Britain, said Shaw, a man 
entered prison a human being and 
emerged a criminal type, in Russia he 
entered "as a criminal type and would 
come out an ordinary man but for the 
difficulty of inducing him to come out 
at all. As far as l could make out they 
could stay as long as they liked.” 

A touch of cynicism in the last 
sentence? One is never sure with Shaw. 
He knew about the murders. His 
fellow-pilgrim, Lady Astor, chided 
Stalin: How long are you going to go 
on killingpeople?” but when he replied 

. 

Russian nanny for her children. De- 
fending Stalin, Sjiaw argued: "we can- 
not afford to give ourselves moral airs 
when our most enterprising 
neighbour . . . humanely ana judi- 
ciously liquidates a handful of exploi- 
ters and speculators to make the world 
safe for honest men." He thought 
Stalin had "delivered the goods" ana*T 
take off my hat accordingly”. H. G. 
Wells said he had “never met a man 
more candid, fair and honest .... no 
one is afraid of him and everybody 
trusts him”. The Webbs insisted he had 
less power than an American presi- 
dent, merely acting on the orders of the 
Central Committee and the Prae- 
sldlum. Hewlett Johnson found him “a 
man of kindly geniality” who was 
leading “his people down pew and 
unfamiliar avenues of democracy". 
J. D. Bernal paid tribute to hia "deeply 
scientific approach to all problems* 
and his “capacity for feeling”. "A good 
natured man of principle , saia the 
Chilean writer Paolo Neruda. "A man 
to whose care I would readily confido 
the education of my children”, pro- 
nounced the biographer Emil Ludwig. 
“His brown eye is exceedingly wise and 
gentle", reported the American 
ambassador Joseph Davies, “a child 
would like to sit on Mr lap and a dog, 
would Sidle up to him." 

- Hollander, whb has coU«0(ed_manv 


such gems, shows that the unmasking 
of Stalin even by his former colleagues 
did not persuade the Intellectuals of the 
1960s, who flocked to Havana and 
Peking, to be a little more cautious. 
Hewlett Johnson popped up again to 
find in Mao's face "something no 
picture had • ever caught, an inexpress- 
ible look of kindness and sympathy”. 
He had, Han Suyin wrote, "an ever- 
present concern for the practical ap- 
plication of democracy". Striking an 
unusually open religious note, Orville 
Schell wrote that the Chinese had 
absorbed the thoughts of the Chairman 
until “the word almost literally became 
flesh” and he had “almost become 
transubstantiated in his people”. Nor- 
man Mailer thought Castro “the first 
n and. -Meptesj hero to appear in the 
world since fhe Second wax". It was 
"as if the ghost of Cortez had appeared 
in our century riding Zapata's white 
horse" . Sartre, too. found Castro a 
superman who could do without meals 
orsleep: "Of all these night-watchmen, 
Castro Is the most awake. Of all these 
fasting people, Castro can eat the most 
and fast the longest. (They] exercise a 
veritable dictatorship over their own 
needs . . . they roll hack the limits of 
the possible. When Castro stands 
erect, wrote Abbie Hoffman, "He is. 
like a mighty penis coming to life, and 
when he is tail and straight the crowd 
immediately is transformed.” 

The ability to accept miracles, the 
willingness to justify persecution, the 
appetite for hagiography, are religious 
attributes. “He who Is not with us is 
against us”, wrote St Paul, to be 
echoed by -Eidridee Cleaver in a 


ness” is used by political pilgrims to 
describe the societies they found in 
Russia, China, Cuba and Vietnam. 
Susan Sontaa rejoiced that "the Viet- 
namese are r whole’ human beings, not 
’split' as we are”. She found the same 
thing In Cuba: "The Cubans know a lot 
about spontaneity, gaiety, sensuality 
and freaking out. They axe not linear, 
desiccated creatures of print-culture.” 
As with religion, what the eye "secs” 
reflects the inner foith, rather than the 
.actual object perceived. Sometimes 
the coming of the new vision is almost a 
physical event, as it was with St Paul at 
Damascus. Hollander quotes Angela 
Davis: "The Communist Manifesto hit 
me like a bolt of lightning. . . .Like an 
expert surgeon, this document cut 
away cataracts from my eyes." After- 
wards, things look different, and (hat is 
why a pilgrimage is a voyage of 
marvellous discoveries, where familiar 


pressing. Here it seemed to us romanti- 
cally proletarian." "Exhaustion, ver- 
min, dysentery were birth-pangs to 
Joy”, said Anna Louise Strong. Con- 
' templating a perfectly ordinary Rus- 
sian train, Waldo Frank found “There 
is something about a Russian train 
standing at a station that thrills .... 
The lime locomotive is human.” A 
Brooklyn lady, taken round a Moscow 
printing-works, complained that such 


menacing mot to fits fellow intellec- 
tuals: “it you are not a part of the 
solution you are a putt of the prob- 


lem.” Isaiah Berlin has noted that the 
quest for Utopia is a search for whole- 
ness, “the conviction that all the posi- 
tive values in which men have believed 
must, In the end, be compatible, and 
perhaps even entail one another”. It is 
striking, how often the word "whole- 


marvellous machinery did not exist in 
America, only to find that it had been 
made in Brooklyn. Hewlett Johnson 
rejoiced at China’s “new codes of 
honour’’, citing the fact that news- 
stands were unattended, purchasers 
dropping their money in boxes . - 
something he could have seen all over 
London. 

There la an element of almost con- 
scious self-deception in this double 
vision. Simone de Beauvoir argued 
that It was morally acceptable for 
pedicabs to be found in socialist China: 
since the task performed was useful to 


Night: or, Wh«t. Vt»n Will 

[For printing Ihe following piece some reason should, be given, as not 
one - word of It is original. . . .. Tills practice, in which the author 
sometimes indulges, of linking together, In Ida own mind, favourite 


sight - 

way. 


(For printing the following piece some reason should, be given, as not 
one - word or It Ib original. . , . Hite practice, in which the author 
sometimes indulges, of linking together, In Ilia own mind, favourite 
nasBaRes from different authors, seems In Itself unobjectionable! but as 
the publishing such compilations might lead to conuisiod In literature, 
he atioold deem himself Inexcusable ui giving this specimen, were it not 
[front a hope tha( : Jt might open to others a harmless source of private 
• • gratification.) 

:. ..... 

Now sloops the crimson petal: now tbie white : 

. In rummer’s twilight weeps itself awiw; 

Now fkdes the glimmering landscape otrtye sight - 
Fields where soft sheep, from cages pull -m&Liuiy, j ' 

■ Green cowbind, end the moonlight-colour 
A formless grey confusion covers all. 

.. Along the wide cenels the- zephyrs play: 

The woods decay, the woods decay end ftll r j .. f 

The west unflushes. The high stars grow bright • . 

•V,. Far es tho .iolsr-walk; or. Milky-way, 
what glowing hues of mingled shade and light! 

Ini me 'thou pewt the twilight of such day. V . . •• J - ,. 

• : Tfie hills and rocks attend: my doleful Jey‘ - 
. In this tad night is. piercing like the squall. 

. . My pipe Is: lost, my shepherd’s holiday. 

The woods decay, the woods decay and fall. 

. ' T . • 

- . O, blame, mb not, if I no more can write! . 

• \.>E»rth »hmke* her nodding towers, the; ground gives wMi, 

. 'For; all that moveth doth in Change delight, - . .• 

. . Imperious Caesar,, dead and forrted to day • 1 ..jjr 
:: ; _ . - Keeps his pale court in beauty arid decay, , -Jr 

: -Like i Njtisdn, Harold', Hector,- C’yrris, Saul, ■•-. -jJr. . .‘ - 
a - . And. when : Fate summons, monarch* must qp&y- 
■1' " TThe woodj de<^ty, the woods decay end fall^- 1 

' As in those. domes where. Caesars once 

Seri, tha -fiatce 1 Villgoths ori Spain and ^Gapl!- ’. [ v ' 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage -r whut aife>^yf| .. 

1 ' ,.:-viThe wood* decay, the , v^oods deray end fap* . : v ' 

.(HOTEi^ I 'hriVri Considered the ptinetuatlgn as wholly ltt my (lower,) ;j 
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society it censed to be degrading. A 
gruesome party calling them sel ve s Con- 
cerned Asian Scholars asked an old 
woman whose job it was to remove 
slivers of metal from oily rags, and 
whose hands were covered in cuts, 
whether she felt any pain, and reported 
her answer: "When you are working 
for the revolution, ft doesn't hurl. 


did without sleep and worked a 24- 
hour day. Angela Davis primly noted 
that in Cuba ^The job or cutting cane 
had become qualitatively different 
since the revolution”. At the height of 
the 1932 famine, Julian Huxley 
thought the Russians looked bigger 
and healthier than the British, it is 
astonishing what a lot political pilgrims 
read into people’s faces. “A purposeful 
look" was their favourite expression 
for describing the 1930s Russian. Of 
Stalinist children Leon Feuchtwanger 
wrote: "With what cairn confidence do 
(hey face life, feeling that they are 
organic parts of a purposeful whole." 
The word generally used Ebr the North 
Vietnamese was "gentle"; for the 
Cubans “energetic". ‘Perhaps the first 
thing a visitor to Cuba notices is the 
enormous energy level" - Sontag 
again. Sometimes there is even aural 
self-delusion. At Peking airport, Tom 
Hnydcn heard the tannoy not only 
boom, but boom "with conviction . 
Needless to say he found "everywhere" 
the "pulse of purposeful activity". 

A pilgrimage is not merely to con- 
template the numinous but to atone for 
sin. For American intellectuals, with 
whom Hollander is principally oon-i 
cerned, purging of guilt Is one of the 
chief alms of the voynge. The admis- 
sions of guilt have a quasi-lit urgical 
form, recalling the penitential psalms. 
He quotes an advertisement by Intel- 
lectuals in the New York Times'. ,r We, 
the American people - We: Affluent, 
corrupt, dehumanized, brutalized, 
chauvinistic, racist, white America - 
who share guilt for US police and the 
atrocities.” Members of the 
Vcnceremos Brigade, who went to 
Cuba to atone for American wicked- 
ness, were (one of them wrote) “para- 
lysed with sname and despair over the 
values which a competitive, indi- 
vidualistic and racist middle class cul- 


ture had instilled in them". Her 
account has a memorable passage: 

This morning (here was a meeting of 
all the women. Most of the vocal 
whites emphasise guilt, we arc all 
guilty; most of the blacks attack. 
People tiptoe around blacks because 
you dorrt argue with a black - 
everything you say will be attacked 
as racist. The other white move is to 
attack other "liberal" whites and ally 
themselves with the blacks .... The 
whole thing was about what slobs we 
were. The Cubans were disgusted 
about the way we made a mess, 
leaving clothes around; and the 
amount of water we used taking long 
showers .... And as the Cubans 
- cleaned out the bathroom we con- 
tinued to bicker about who was 
guilty. 

That was at the slob level. Higher up 
the Intellectual ladder, however, it was 
much the same. Of the Hud massacre, 
Mary McCarthy admitted, "There is no 
way of knowing what really hap- 
pened," but added: should prefer to 

think that it was the Americans." 

ff the political pilgrimage is essen- 
tially a religious exercise, and the need 
to believe in secular Utopias and 
totalitarian heroes n substitute for 


members did not so on an inquisitorial 
mission to check on allegations of 
repression ... if the accusations of 
widespread repression were true, the 
religious leaders and others would 
have protested rather than waiting for 
outsiders to speak out." This kind of 
humbug speaks for itself. A clergyman 
who is the guest of a militant atheist 
regime which he knows persecutes 
religion and who deliberately eschews 
the opportunity to give comfort to its 
victims is plainly a man of little faith. 

It is notable, as Hollander's material 
indicates, that the political pilgrims 
..have always been more attracted by the 
'illusion, however implausible, than the 
reality, however solid. When the Rus- 
sians, from 1956 on, admitted officially 
that die Stalinist millennium was a lie, 
and that they were now making efforts 
to improve conditions, the pilgrimages 
virtually ceased: the shrine had been 
polluted by daylight. Exactly the same 




genuine faith, how does one explain 
the religious delegations who have lent 
themselves so easily to the propaganda 
of their hosts? To judge by Hollander's 
compendium, they are not, it must be 
said, an impressive collection. It 
would be difficult to conceive of a less 
spiritual figure than Hewlett Johnson, 
with his breathtaking personal vanity 
and his shameless grovelling before 
naked power. One thing these wtlotmu 
groups have had in commc„ 
uneasy and revealing anxiety not to 
meet native Christians in the totalita- 
rian states they visit. Thus the head of a 
Canadian Presbyterian mission ex- 
plained: ", . . we purposely excluded 
contact with the Church. . . . Positively 
we wanted [to] give foil attention to 
understanding the China experiment 
os the Chinese themselves would pre- 
sent it.* Negatively, we felt It . . . might 
be embarrassing to Chinese Christians 


trying to carry on church activities 
quietly. "The head of a Quaker mission 
to Hanoi took a similar line, saying "its 


that Mao, too, had feet of day. The 
mUliflSflaMlre* rtSUnfb'restcd in fallen 

or cracked idols. They do not want (lie 

human, with all its imperfections - they 
can get that at home - but the super- 
human, the divine. It does not matter if 
the illusion is fragile: (hey can perform 
prodigies of apologetics to maintain it, 
as the Webbs did for Stalin or Noam 
Chomsky for (he Khmer Rouge. But 
once the custodians of the shrine cease 
to be a party to the deception, and 
make scepticism official, the milleoa- 
rians are off to fresh woods. Yes: but 
which woods? With Stalin gone, Mao' 
gone, Ho gone, Castro going - he 
admits he locks up homosexuals - 
where is the politicafpligrira to take his 
eager double-vision today? There is no 
easy answer. Hollander notes a brisk 
Scandinavian-student interest in Alba- 
nia, and he suggests that when 
Anthony Lewis of tne New York Times 
goes to Angola for spiritual uplift, 
others are bound to follow. But that 
has the air of scraping the millenarian 
barrel. Perhaps the current revival of 
mass-unilateralism, so reminiscent of 
the radical religious crowd-movements 
of the Middle Ages, should be seen as a 
spiritual holding operation, pending 
the emergence of a new totalitarian 
messiah. 


J '• •'*7 
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This wire-portrait of Sheppard Vogeisgang by Alexander Colder was exhibited at 
the Gallerie Percler, Parts in 1931. The illustration is taken from Masters of 
Caricature (240p. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £15. 0 297 77904 4), the brilliant 
survey published earlier this year. 
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By C.M. Woodhouse 


MAX HASTINGS: • 

Das Reich 

Resistance and the march of the 2nd SS 
Panzer Division through Francd-. June 
1944 

gWjjt. Michael Joseph. £9,95. • 


2074 4 


Whether the Special .Operations Ex- 
ecutive (SOE) did any good in the 
Second world War is still fi' vexed 
question. Wartime propaganda natur- 
ally exaggerated the achievements pi .... — , , -- — up iu oik Business, oven a smaii 

the European Resistance movements military historian with his Bomber operation? at precisely the right- time 
again* tneQerman occupation. Hut *■ t h “ „ • different aSd ® I®. The 

even at the tjmd- there were, strong, approach to the question. operation against Das Reich ,dU^ not, 

unpublished criticisms by .policy- : .Against a broadly sketched bade- taken in isolation .come quite Into that 
makers in tho services and the -Foreign ground of the French Resistance' and category, as/djqV for instance, the - 
With the important exceptions . The role of SOB aver thtte years of the famous attack s on the’ heavy-water 
of Churchill and Eisenhower, the judg- ■ occupation, he has concentrated on a plant ’in Ndtway. Blit its contribution 
ment or the war plnnners generally single episode: {he movement of the to a cyrimiative fetal was considerable. . 
• advcr»i .. - - 2nd" SS Panzer Division (Das Reich) 'll.- 


interests. Personality was the only Resistance and SOE, as Eisenhower 
source of influence on the Resistance, acknowledged. Yet the Division lost 
but there were weak personalities as only some thirty-five men out of 
well as strong ones. • • 15,000. . The French and even the 

So the question remains, did SOE do casualties were enormously 

any good? If a paradigmatic answer is “{fiber, many of them killed in cola- 
to be found anywhere, it should surely blooded reprisals, The case of Ora- 
be in France, where ail the difficulties “ our > where over 600 civilians were 
of external control and Internal diBsen- executed, wa * °nly the most notorious. 

encapsulated, and where Mr Hastings’s assessment is meas- 
2SJ "ational prrde wed and juati He had talked to all the 

Foot bas 8tudled 1,16 documentary evidence. 

. Yool fifteen years ago, but it was “Resistance Is small h cin««'' ns 

the^auesUon deCtivefv* NoTm? from one of hlsSrriews. Bt 

a large dumber of small businesses add 


By Erik de Mauny 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL: 

ViUl the Clown 

256pp. Faber. £7.50. 

0 571 11794 5 ' 

It was in the depths of the Great 
Depression of the early 1930s that 
-theLvoung W illiam Campbell, des- 
"TmrraB'^orTindlng' ’*a ‘ 'regular job, 
packed up his meagre possessions - a 
racing bicycle, one suit, and a 
ukelele - and headed eastwards for 
Leningrad. That he should choose 
this direction was entirely logical. 
His family, ‘foiuider members of the 
British Communist movement, were 
ardent supporters ' of the young 
Soviet State, and his stepfather, John 


the harsh reality, 
and predicted that his stepson would 
never stick it. In fact, the author 
stuck it for nearly , half a century 
before, returning finally to Britain, 


n, he has concentrated on a plant 'inNdtway. Blit its contribution 
Isode: {he movement of the to a' cjmSulanve tdtal was considerable. . 

SSWS more. 


:.?,! od A W advocated an. ;$tory*There wa8 the French maqiHS in quote the guthor again JhvUhO'utSQE 

v inacttyqsawtagepollcy % whatever ^ its many different and incompatible Resistance could have ariileved.'So- 
■■ ‘V? 1 9™*. manifestations.. There was SOaQi^i r .!thihg’'. Tht converse, ofcourse.is also 

j.also thought SOE’a activities and wn-’ ;: Irig- targets ;ctn the, railway* * ’ - 

■ nwtlqns -politically dangerous. . : - force the Geftnah armour to i 


. Tb6 converse, ofcourse.U also 




wi of oral history.: - with, 
wntary records revives the ahthr 
as-they were 
. tbome: The rone is suitably 

malic and unemphatfc, After all, 


iVr ^ battalion t^miiiartdef^hd 

r -/ *-H : * , - *..‘v ■ 

- r. Wi: ■ ■. ■■ ", ' . 


oeiore. re turning tmaUy to Britain, 
and- then it was as a defector, since 
he had rashly acquired Soviet 
citizenship in 1939. 

, . ;The>-.Ru8sians adore diminutives, 
ko the -Vim" of the title is entirely 
congruent, but the “Clown" (they 
alto adore cloWns) needs some quaf- 
ificaflon. Comparatively little of the 
-author’s long career. os an entertainer-: 
was spent in the Soviet circus, and 
most of It in vaudeville, on : the 
music-hall. stage and, during the wax,. 
In, a frontline concert party touring 1 
.the;. 1 . various battle areas. In fact, ’ * 

■ "Comrade Campbell" first: went to- 
work in 'ait 1 aViatlbn .factory,' helping 1 
to make training aircraft out of ply-" 
wdbd and canvas. He^telished die 
warmth and kindliness, of the Rus- 
sian workers, especially the women 

.- who took him to their . capacious 
. bosoms, but the job - itself .became 
: ‘increasingly ' boring. The 'unlikely 
.instrument of his deliverance was the 
‘ukele)^. Qqe evening, while he was, 
Strumming it. in- a borrowed room ini 

■ the Astoria Hotel, he was overheard 
by members of the ;hotel- orchestra, 

■■ wio^ ihyited hint^fo perform with 
thejnt;. Soviet audiences loved him 
from the start, and within a year :or 
so his had become a- star- of Soviet 
|how:.i.biuines«;^ joining the well*- 
. ‘known UtesoV Jazz- Review 1 ; playing ; 

■ comic roles in Soviet films, and mak- 
ing a'bost of RumJan fiieads. 

. : ft all;, seemed as. if the inHUng :■ 


tomorrow of Soviet propaganda bad 
arrived. But then came the (ini of 
the great Stalin purges. Overnight, 
dear friends were denounced at 
"enemies of the people" and 
vanished into oblivion. Campbell 
himself became increasingly aware of 
the ubiquitous presence of the KGB, 
and in the frenzy of “anb- 
cosmopolitanism" that marked the 
post-war purges of 1946 and 1947, be 
seems to have been several times 
within a hair’s breadth of befoi 
arrested. One wonders why bo <na 
not gej out, when by. puJliDfl stnnp 
he might hove managed ft. But oy 
then he had too closely Identified 
himself with the sufferings or bu 
fellow Soviet citizens. He had also 

made an oufctandlngly sMCtssw 

marriage to bis second wife, Elena J i 
ballerina, who joined him In his act. 

Both during and after the war. 
their touring life brought them into 
frequent contact with the ramoM, 
.and this lively narrative it studdw 
with vivid, unexpected portraits - “ 
the great Jewish actor, Mikhoek, oi 
Dunayovsky . and Dovzhenko, 
Svyatoslav Richter and 
Raildn and others. There are aiw 
many -darker passages: on the fate 
the byvshie, former members oi tw 
aristocracy and the middle d«sw. • 
on the Incredible disorder behind w 
Soviet front following the Nazi mva* 
.slon of June 1941; on the siege d 
Leningrad, and on the great baiuw 
of the southern front. 

There are a number of errors. The 
• Russian verb “calls" is zovet, rtj* 
zobet} Ossetia is not a RcpuWtc, 
Khrushchev fell from power in 19W». 

. not 1963; the Daniel involved in ^ 

. notorious Sinyavsky-Daniel trial 
twice spelt wrongly as “Daniw ; : 
Theie are relatively minor flwits. £•{., 
more serious is the. hJftWy dlstorg” 
account of one person^ role w ; 
■ most famous British naval mutiny® 
modern limes. This is referred ta J 


■modern «mes. inis is ^ - 
’%ie Spithead mutiny -in 1928 • 
the author lg, really taHting , abowg:. 
the Invergordon mutiny, of v J rijV 
Sbithead .mutiny took place mjf 
! Qne of the leading mutipe*” “ ,»■ 
vergordbn was, i 


but he wqg.mcirxentenped & 

..dismissed the service, but 
; ’ lij.ee , . deliberately 


'efiurfs martial), nor.did he later ®Jj t ; 
grate to the Soviet Vh|on as a 
of ah '^exchange” by. the Sov JJ_S°by' 
1 ernment: he was told to g. th o5rtJi 
the theh. ^CCTfitary 
Communist ; Party, -HW iSin 
These are unfprtunaC©^ 
what is otherwise an entejtimlg 
narrative . by a : distinctly 
erttertalner..' r . 


; • i ,v' ■ „>U- 
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Angst and roses 


By Gabriele Annan 

STEFAN ZWEIG: 

The Royal Game and Other Stories 
Translated from the German by 
Jill Sutcliffe 
250pp. Cape. £6.95. 

Q 224 01984 8 

Stefan Zweig was born in Vienna in 
1881 - this new and very fluent 
translation of The Royal Game 
marks his centenary. It has an enthus- 
iastic introduction by John Fowles 
(the British Zweig?). ‘‘Even ‘famous 
writer’", he says, “understates the 
prodigious reputation Zweig en- 
ujved in the last decade or so of his 
Me, when he was arguably the most 


rise to power in Germany and daughter develops a passion for him 
Zweig's native Austria - events that without ever speaking to him. Her 
led finally to his suicide as a refugee mother remarnes ana they move to 
in Brazil. One of the passengers on a another town: the girl dreams only 
ship sailing from New York to of returning to Vienna, and as soon 
Buenos Aires is the world chess as she is sixteen she finds a job 
champion, a surly Yugoslav peasant there. Whenever she is not slaving in 
boy. His history is told at some a warehouse she moons about the 
length; one falls into the trap: this writer’s building. One night he picks 
must be the hero of the story. A her up without even noticing that he 
group of chess enthusiasts band has seen her before. It is a one-night 
together to play a multiple game stand, but she conceives a child. In 

against him. He is just aboi ‘ __J_. wi jiit 

checkmate them when the true hero a poule de luxe of great Mat, able to 
appears like a classical dens ex pick and choose her clients and even 


widely read and translated author in 
thfc world." He was, perhaps, more 
famous for his historical biographies 
- of- Erasmus, Marie Antoinette, 
Fonclitf, Mary Queen of Scots - than 
for his fiction. Thomas Mann could 
not stand the “cheap parallels” with 
present-day events that Zweig was 
always drawing in his historical writ- 
ing. John Fowles, on the other hand, 
detects the voice of history in his 
fiction: speaking of the two earliest 
stories in this collection (which is 
not chronological), he writes: "we 
already detect the unease, 
Angst, ... a culture already in trou- 


ble, already predicating the later 
century." This is stretching the point: 
the Angst in “Angst” ("Fear ’) and 


machina. Dr R. brings the game to a to 
draw. The next day. though reluctant fron 
to play again,' he beats the Yugoslav, she 
and then falls into a kind of frenzy, eacl 
The narrator manages to coax him ano: 
back to normal just in time: he under- beci 
stands what is happening, since be- her 
tween the first and second games Dr R. root 
has told him his story. During many chit 
months of solitary confinement and ^-Im« 
attempted brainwashing by Nazi inter- orof 
rogators, Dr R. has saved his sanity UCU 
ana the secrets that the interrogators nizc 
tried to extract by playing mentafehess sbai 
with himself. Ilie game became an In i 
obsession, a fever, and finally led to a yea 
nervous breakdown and release. and 


to turn down marriage proposals 
from rich counts and bankers. But 
she thinks only of her writer, and 
each year on his birthday' sends him 
anonymously a bunch ot white roses 
because at their one meeting he gave 
her a while rose from a vase in his 
room. Then he sees her in a ni 

chib: this time he is struck by 


rotector, and takes her 

jaiora, ur iv. nns savcu ms stumy wed. Even then he does not recog- 
d the secrets that the interrogators nizc her, but he_ almost kills her With 
ed to extract by playing mentafehess shame and anguish by putting money 
th himself. Trie game became an in her muff the next morning. A 
session, a fever, and finally led to a year later her son dies of influenza 
rvous breakdown and release. and she tells the writer her story in a 

letter written as she prepares 

Fear is about a lawyer s wife, m j t su j c ; l j e: «b u1 w ho. . . who will 


u white roses now on your 
ay? 


“The Burning Secret” is simply the 
Angst felt by a bewildered child and 
two adulterous ladles afraid of the 
consequences. But one can see why 
Fowles likes Zweig: they share a. 
predilection for what Zweig called 
"unusual character”, unusual situa- 
tions, high colour and high tempera- 
tures. 

The Royal Game has been assem- 
bled from work published between 
1912 and '1942, tne year In which 
Zweig died. He had just finished the 
Utle-story, which hinges on the Nazi 


Irene, engaged in a tepid, casual 
love affair. A sinister woman app- 
ears, claims to be Irene’s lover’s 

h %: If "Letter From an Unknown 

creasing her pressure until sSe drives I s tht i mJSj'crJdT 

poor l£ne into buying a lethal over- 

■ dose from a chemist. At this junc- u i Z, \ Z 

lure Irene’s husband reveals that the f ■Sftof al ! ™riously readable) begj n t0 rack on him, ignore him, try to 
blackmailer is an out-of-work actress ls T* 1 ® Burning Secret”. It is set in a get rid of him, lie to him. He feels 
he has hired to bring Irene back to 165011 hotel - A cored twelve-year-old bewildered and desolate: what has he 
her senses and to him. He has never boy begins to idolize a young man done? Why have these two people 
stonoed In vine her This is sunnoved because the latter takes notice of him whom he loves abandoned Iiun7 He 
to oe a happy ending PP and treats him like an equal. The boy, grows desperate and vengeful. Finally, 

Edgar, does not recognize the man’s iust as his mother ls about to succumb, 
But if Irene's husband is enough ulterior motive: the Baron wants to he runs away. He is found, and his 
to inflame the breast of any feminist, meet Edgar's mother, a fading, mid- mother’s virtue is saved in the nick of 
however temperate, the man in “Let- dle-aged, middle-class beauty who time by her anxiety about him. The 
ter From An Unknown Woman” looks as though she might be easy prey, child’s state of mind is brilliantly 
would drive her to distraction. He is At first she is reluctant and keeps evoked, but the up-beat ending seems 
a famous writer who takes a flat in Edgar by her as a chaperone. But as spurious, just as it does in ,I Fear". 
a block Inhabited by a jioor widow she begins to respond to the baron. 

and her schoolgirl daughter. The they both find the child a nuisance, and In spite of that though, these stories 



German actress Hanna Schygulla in Fassbinder's fitn\ of Fontane’s Effi Briest; 
from Hanna Schygulla, Bllaer aus Filmen von Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
(Schlrmerf Mosel Verfag, Munich. I89pp. 3 921375 83 5) 

begin to pick on him, ignore him, try to are almost totally successful in their 
get rid of him, lie to him. He feels art-deco way. They grip; the screws 
bewildered and desolate: what has he turn tighter and tighter, the fever rises 
done? Why have these two people from the page until the reader begins to 
whom he loves abandoned him? He feel feverish too. Some stories recall 
grows desperate and vengeful. Finally, those of Arthur Schnitzler, set among 
nut as fils mother ls about to succumb, -the Viennese upper-middle classes; 
he runs away. He is found, and his othera suggest the stories of Somerset 
mother’s virtue is saved in the nick of Maugham, and characteristically begin 
time by her anxiety about him. The with shipboard acquaintances, All 
child's state of mind is brilliantly Zweig’s narratives spring from violent 
evoked, but the up-beat ending seems emotion; there is enough psycho! ogica 1 
spurious, just as it does in ’Tear", truth to make them something more 

than niere thrillers, but too much artful 
In spite of that though, these stories manipulation for great fiction. . 


Emancipation and the marriage^fmnket 


By Anne Duchfene 

WINIFRED HOLTBYi . • 

Anderby Wold . 

310pp. 0 86068 207 2 
The Crowded Streets. 

271pp. 0 86068 208 0 • - : :-; 

Vifago- £2.95 each. ; 

TJtese first two novels of Winifred 
Holtby, Oridnallv nuhllsheri tn 1923 


llonable im- by introducing the terminology of went straight tQ Mary’s heart". La- 
"Stalky and Co.,’ 1 ; that obliged Con- ter, when Mary's feelings BTe less 
re"TOund a rad to elephantine jocularity; that 'so maternal, they kiss in a corn-field: 


fute absolutely any fashionable im- by Introducing the terminology of 
putations of lesbianism: ’ "Stalky and Co.,’ 1 ; that obliged Con- 

simply grateful to ligve'^ound a rad to elephantine jocularity; that so 
friena who elicited sum feelings, and much disseminated itself through lan- 
the idiom of the day still allowed guage that a rejected H. G. Wells 
them to sav so.' It was a curious suitor can exclaim, “Oh but, Isabel, 

I 1 * . ItAMdlatn T firnntn #4 llta }/\ 11 «f mOr/'L nilr 


which has been sacrificed to-* the 
pressures of modern freedom. 

The language jn these Jwo books 


haunts both these books. Anderby 
Wold, written when the author was 
twenty-two and published In 1923 
when she was twenty-five, is e very 


hiinwlini I WUCI1 3110 was iweiiyr-iiTw, n p .v.j 

.■rr? *•«“* i"« muyow ui (vmuiDu uum im » uiarveijousiy -ambitious and confused ddbut; so v T"Tie" V'-ii" 0 

Hohbv. originally published in 1923 mixed. For the most part. It seek* to densely plotted that it would take an bo pi cked > a „ ou li c ®L5° n ' 
Eli ,• are presumably offered as be honest and direct, but it is doh- jbsen toresolvdJtS themes. Partly it., ventions - Clare HaidlstyslntroduC' 
pebbles in the feminist cairns, mark- tinually - threatened by romantio^. , R u t t hn' strains imposed on tion - calls them suburban, - but they 


jiiincjjicuj itiwy ui o v.vurutvwj 

but she dismisses him at pnee,- and 
be writes a. .leper to apologize. ... ■ 
'Grappling with all these themes in 
a small compass, Anderby Wold is a 
mess, but a generous mess. By con- 
trast The Crowded Streets , published 
a year latef : in '1924, -is a cold and 
protracted thesis about the wretched- 
ness of yopng post-war women ex- 
posed to thei marriage-market, where 
they stood like hirelings waiting to 


pebbles In (he feminist cairns, qiark- 
mg the hard trail upwards. (Certain- 
ty, uke the stoned In most cairns, 
tney are undistinguished in them- 
» v » 5 il ° ut ^ey engender some sense 
or fellowship with, and speculation 
aoout, those who walked the same 
P 8018 earlier.) No doubt Virago,' in 
pnsclentipuB flushing-out of 
le maie writer s, would have arrived at 
• WmUrtd^Holtby before long: we 
SS. 5U8 pec( any commercial 
connection with, dbe * recent revival 
Testament of 
b»?n h ® r ^reat friend Vera Brit- 
Sia-J 1 H “"Jetton does, thotigji, 
'•v promise - or threat - of 

of seriousness: the stur- 
provincial, middje-clais 

■ roSSSiT. °v Vera anti. Winifred 
.the eilJSl 0 escendant after all 

■ excesses of Vlr- 

! Suua. and. Vita 1 and VipfeL < ' 


.demahdC and, tricities a goo 
*■ ithpati^t^^ Isticated; ahd haVe -^consider 
• as P,ublisbers i less state. " She is, 

Her tonceros., and someone i 

lnhfS»^S’ •w’ a 1 #"#>■ t^uid be - about the fofiut 
W ^ Winifred, . lish prose - t 

-• te«, ‘. In flrefr tet- (dm of the cen 
■ PfessSt^rtft If U v !f ’ Pa^hHte, ex- lying and c|taffl 
O ther;^t°t^ 1 fi rr .^ evo(,c>ri to each it>That moved 
•• : - ) > thev earnestness, to- outlines of "Tt 


not - blonde and rich apd a.' golf Ja(her re5|| 
champion, and pregnant too - de- fom, before 
cities tb take the heroine’s grooming broke over 
in charge,' in a way which "would be 8trW s into tl 
tender 1 ' and gentle, with ^tender- farmer's wif 
ness of expectant motherhood' — ■ as it were, 
fashionable yet considerate, thought- . ^ c^folei 
fol yet spontaneous”; apd just gs this husband ha? 
nonsense is setting one's teeth on jgtration to 
edge, the next sentence reads: tbe book is 
“Ursula found continual pleasure in checks and 
the contemplation of her own spon- w he n her ini 
.pmelty," It , is as if two people were cvo ience to 
writing the book, one conventionally vriii aRe beg 
conniving qt softness, the other erfti- xb c 6 dynare 
citing it. ; ' ; ' ' ’ minutely M 

Again in The Crowded Streets , a iaboriaptiy 
very emancipated young woman can alsouJn seve 
say, in .l920, “My dearest Father, do edswiat rec 
not at ypur eleventh. hour begin to ■..■Wn'tit apt 
play! the heavy parent with me. Al- jaut Holtby 
ways hitherto. I've admired your dig- - iedees -th6i 
nlfied self-restraint about, my eccen-* Caaogaq's ■ 
txicities a good deal more thap!. I draws hb c* 
haVe .Considered it ^advisable -‘to ^ahlyy;:. since 
state. " She is, 'or course! bantering, i/embartassini 
and someone should write a thesis : the herpjne; 


L&orii -his East Riding 

broke over h^^d^^rMsfet^tWs Death.to ask herio dance. Muriel, 

' hw.':MkMk in . mathsmotlcs and 

hSSfi wife 

her Ydrkshire village 

(■ttuinn ln*her Parlv therefore once, U', undergo tilt: rigour? (if life 

tta bmk £ also atowt’he ™S in sVorkAire farming family,.. Into 

checks and imbalances she meets SSSraSw^MSd^SSa ^meriu^ 
when her innocent but autocratic beiu ■ n Wi 

Jft 81 ot M mind loyalists life a$to Hardfcty of 

mlnute^Jwetitood, an! the dialect W^^M c firomfart FarSr* 1 ** 
laborioSlV reprodiiced, (There are , <*<>&, «9 :< Comfort Farm, y : - 
alsoJ^severaJ scenes of sober coin- r ; Vera . Brittain, ; w Tb&nunt . ,of 


and is rather direly reminiscent of 
Stevie Smith’s Muriel ,■ waiting .for 
Death to ask her to dance. Muriel, 


erWnmatritrpf 
never really * 


y, Holtby, suggests that The Crowded 
W,SgMs lost: Spontaneity: Synen the first 


Wde-rohs&TredT ad^l^^to .^y;" ^ce ’theV Wght bavo beep . * MS* 

p^ e - 9 S: * 




lyiM and chaffing' 5 (as tbe OED puts tuafe^jrteSistible to lady novelists, printed . pages. And to the - ehd, 
itVtbat moved^fupling to him the wbose^^Sn lips had a faumdrolu •^M uri 1 el . findi. salvatfon hoosekeeplng 
outlines of "Tbe light That Failed" JSrift, half.gay and half pathetic, that- . fit London for fo i , emandpated 


young woman; so that she can even, 
in tbe final pages; turn down a prop- 
osal from the young squire she has 
adored since childhood, rather than 
submit herself again to the sterility of 
their village.' , 

Vera Brittain is also - quite sure 
tlial the John Murray reader who 
turned down, his' thumb to publica- ; 
tion was J- B.. Priestley, who re- 
ported: "it has no passion, hot even 
for frfcedpm. --. ., . The upatlractive 
heroine will : appeal: neither to the 
sexually unattractive, who' will be re- 
pelled by this ruthless but calm 
analysis of .their failure, nor to the 
. sexually '.attractive, who will Ignore 
her, as they do In life. 1 ' II certainly 
sounds like Priestley; and it Is a view ■ 
with which, we may still sympathize, . 

... -Neither of these books, as examples 1 1 
i'.or writing,- need detain any but' the . 

. most serious stiiden Is Of South Riding , - 
which did pot appear until 1936.' For 
those- with the leisure and' the inclina- 
tion to consider Some, fairly repent 
shifts In- sensibility, though, they have 
their value, ■ - 


In A. J. Quin noil’s 77ie Mahdl,( 252pp, 
-Macmillan. £6.95. 0 333 32671 7). the 
CIA and Ml6 Join forces to bring about 
" a mind-boggling operation: . the crc&- • 
tipn of b successor to the prophet - the 
Mahdl;. whose claims to be uie leader . 

: . of all Muslims will be legitimized by a 
miracle performed, with; some help 
from Western technology, before 
; assembled millions at -Mecca,. A fast- 
: moving, tec.hnlcaUy detailed . slick and 
v professional piece of work. Whose flow 
vj conjpletely unimpeded by any char- 
. actor interest, ft's Interesting to com* 

..-. pate! this .'novel with an earuer .treat- . 

, ment of a very similar theme : Johq 
■Buchan’s ; Qreenmantle - hopelessly '. 
:bld-fa?hlbned, of course, band-carved 

; ; wpod, ; rather -than Jnjectioti:,: 
moulded tajpJastiC-i '-'U -r.- /. « - 
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Memories of the primeval chirp 


By Russell Davies 

DENNIS POTTER: 

Pennies from Heaven 

196pp. Quartel. £6.50. 

0 7043 3200 1 


The sight of another “novel izati on" 
of a television series does not uplift 
the heart, and those forbidding 
words .“Now a major film from 
M.G.M." simply pile dread on 
melancholia. The odds, dearly, were 
always against Dennis Potter, and 
this book duly transforms one of his 
successes into a defeat. It is a great 
shame. In its original form, Pennies 
From Heaven was called “a personal 
triumph” for Potter, and that was 
truer than the plichti allows. Many of 
u$ have watched Potter's work - in 
the last decade at least - with an eye 
for the drama beneath the drama: 
the sight of a sensitive man doing 
battle with a terrible disillusionment 
which will never quite submit to the 
process of being spread among the 
dramatis personae. One feels nlways 
for Potter as an Individual, for be-" 


tween hope and raging despair there 
does nut seem to exist, for him, the 
intervening net of cynicism which 
breaks the fail for most of us. When 
political faith collapsed and religion 
rushed in with a damagingly clumsy 
first-aid, the dramatist was left to 
fight off nihilism more or Jess from 
memory. With memories, indeed. 
His “nostalgia" puls the word to 
shame; It is the most strenuous form 
of spiritual yearning, by which Potter 
urges us back to an Edenic state 
which, his intellect recognizes, was 
never really there. He has acknow- 
ledged, for example, that childhood 
innocence, the Eden of the poets, 
was always surrounded by the same 
world of exploitation and betrayal 
and selling (Potter is a fundamental- 
ist in bis disgust with commerce) that 
we see around us now. 

But Pennies From Heaven found a 
device - trivial, slight, but vital - to' 
get round all this. Tho cheap little 


what could be more damning, after 
all, than the fact that you could sell 
them across a counter? But there 
was something,- some primeval chirp 
In these silly old refrains, that kept 
hope alive. Some unreachable optim- 
ism, and even goodness, was kept 
going in the grooves of the old shel- 
lac. /You saw it in people's faces 
within Potter’s play, and his present- 
day audience responded commensur- 


well be selling soap. The scene, 
moreover, has been transported 


major film-makers at M.G.M.). 
Potter is ill at ease here, his dialogue 
uncharacteristically turbid with unin- 
tended colours. * ‘You’re a - what 
they call it -? A fatalist , right?’ he 
said, touched by awe. That's the 
only word that’s left, lover, she 
smiled...' ", Exchanges like this 


playwright and if it was nothing merely remind one that Potter faced 
more than I sing, therefore I am - the task of concocting American 


tunes on its soundtrack, punctuating 
the action (by stopping it) and filling 
the head of the music-salesman 


“hero" Arthur, were perceived to be 
in some fragmentary way immune 
from moral decay. It was hard to 
argue 'that they really were Immune: 


more than I sing, therefore I am - 
a barely verbalized equivalent of 
whistling in the dark - then so be it. 

A novel perforce must cast this 
device aside. The page is not alive to 
the sound of music. The primitive 
sense of release - sob into song - 
which the television drama offered 
cunnot,be,pravUted .by third-person 
narrative. Besides, the verv sound of 
the music tilled out the character of 
Arthur in his role as a song-sheet 
vendor. It explained things about 
him, it accounted for the soul we 
were supposed to sense within ids 
shell of bluff. In the novelized ver- 
sion, for all that tunes may still run 
through Arthur’s head, he might as 


Keeping it brutal 


the task of concocting American 
speech. Under the Hollywood tags, 
there’s an earnest English heart-to- 
heart in progress, and you can hear 
its distracting echoes all the time. 
"‘That’s all right, honey', he re- 
sponded, with evident relief. Tve 
got enough moxie for both us!'" Sad- 
ly, he doesn't have it at nil. 

Potter is not a natural prose narra- 
tor, not in a faked America anyway. 
Partly it’s because an element of 
stage-direction survives in the 
wooden wording (“Arthur began to 
shift about again, both in actual 
PM*ii movements and in his 
mind...’’), especially when descrip- 
tion is called tor. “An early juke was' 


quivering its own brand of musk" i. 
a line written from the televL! 
scene-setter’s point of view: it S 
a hole in the atmosphere and£ 
volyement drains away. More^rC 
again - though I think this miSS 

h M- e 5 appe , ned U Potter hadS (H 
£ 'a* on the verbal"^ 

for he Amencan audience - i s 

forms of words, “ft was already So 

basted 4h 8 ?i C H n rho“?at" d is^ 

b£"cl a™" ,han ,1,e 


ly flawed as he was by his oS£ 
compromises and evasions, nevertl*. 
ess retained ... ‘some memory irf 
the Garden of Eden’,” But vieieni 
who saw Bob Hoskins's portrayal t» 
the screen will remember f/iat then 
once was an Arthur of whom thb 
could be said. It’s getting io the 
stage where we’re dealing in memor- 
ies of memories of memories; but 
something of the kind will have to 
suffice if we are to rescue a fragment 
of uncompromised hope from this 
recycled matter. 


By Patricia Craig 

GEOFFREY O'DRIEN: 

Hard boiled America 

The Lurid Years of Paperbacks 

144 P^- Van Nostrand Reinhold. 

0 442 23140 7 


“:? r £ StteMja EStl 3 

hey do it inadequately clothed, topics received extensive treatment. 

(You only see girls in outdoor coats Chandler's mean streets were trans- 
l ° be done m in a formed into teeming alleyways where 
d “y o , £ h e fled in terror with the luckless, the corruptible and the 
the killer at her heels. ) A woman maladjusted congregated f'Thev 


ture, but he often gives in to the 
temptation of taking his material too 
seriously. Is Loose Ladles really a 


wm rnmm mm 


^ rf ,„„ msms PiiP ihsh 

JSS 1 , *S? ine P ,: . Tndenvorld und '™“ r ,n ^ "uUmr calling W,elf violent". The aurhoftwhn crblamc 

shows a ftightful-looking criminal A . ... w . , Wallop, him?), surrounded by Innumerable 

cAiiohr un»h Tub h- «. m . Authors hke James M. Cam, low-brow stories in gaudy covers 

Horace McCoy and David Goodls The lund paperback, according to and feeling, perhaps like Tonv Last 
dominated the market in the 1940s Obrien, blazes from* its in the jungleThe rerelds DlckenJ 

and 1950s; and styles of illustration “belf like a fire someone has forgot- to all eternity detects a ■ "central 

the intemperat^^y ten to extinguish. It lives, and cannot crack in the great design" (I think 


mg a nano Dag ajaq au.Bujoijiauc, .ma -jy imcmcerate^guaiitv 

approximate date of tiffs striking lit- 1 

tie scene is 1950, when the garish romantic doom) were employed uni- 

J t- I- 5 v. Viarcfll II nnr) ■ - _ 


he's referring to an American vision 
of the Good Society). To the central 
crack is added a troubling wobble, 
and then a nagging itch (Geoffrey 
O'Brien is no more given to under- 
statement than Howard Hunt or 
Wenzel! Brown). Faced with the im- 
pending upheaval all this implies, (he 
avid paperback reader can do no- 
thing but turn to the prose of, say, 
John D. MacDonald “because its im- 
ages sustain the life in him”. Like 
the blurb of this study, which refers 
unsmilingly to “America’s secret 
mythology’’ when it means the type 
of novel that used to be available on 
any railway bookstall, this is rather 
an inflated way to describe a genre 
that contains more unadulterated 
trash than any other. 


American paperback, reached its versa! ly, and not always appropriate - 
• zenith. The- industry began, as'Geof- v- When the novel in question was 
frey O'Brien paints out in his In- . not actually lurid, robust or waywBrd 

In min Hu* curumi vlniK the iam tfiU#, IZ1 the ffinilirPfl mnnnnr war a 


The game of bafflement 


garpo) in 1939. >»ck publicist. Take D. H. .Law- Bv Ruth Diidlpv Eriwnrrie 

, The terra "hard-boiled fiction" was SiJ.K * 

^^^oyef ^whidi ^iir^lre^iands^of mind ,he intent)} on theAvo^rov- AGATHA CHRISTIE. dqrothy l. 

sa set G< K * chestcrton ' - 

gave American readers an indi-' an 1 * ^ ®l n ity Wee 

genons product that owed nothing to hfflj._ T, K ner .. fl L ow .® 1 * “b er - The Floating- Admiral 


I tv_ „ „ , /'^ Qd receipt of Mr. has, of courae, a great deal to do 

II Dudley Edwards , Kenned y s little bunch of with the Detection Club members 

■ ■ — ■ f il! 3 l ¥ rs zL W ^|! . a PP^*nfljr, fully pure delight in the setting and soft’ 

=: eq^lled by the hideous sensation of fog of puzzles. There is a lengthy 

CHRISTIE, DOROTHY L, bafflement which overcame Father aooendlx contnininc the solutions 
G. K. CHESTERTON, and Ro^d^ox.when, having. 7 as | J 


genons product that owed nothing to SS*. .rvSiJS j! TheFloatin| 

the classic .traditions 6f English de- B tZ'*L get L “ 5 y < & tain 

tectlve writlfig. These authors, and - lts r ft r " tion Qub 

the more literate of their followers, ^ C i k ~ 309pp. Maci 

ch c , i ndi=?i- ,° f 


Admiral 

lemberslof The Detect 


— f nnr 4 i„ wpixea out Dy eacn auuiur, w 

Ih5& D W " dl » c i ear ? d J U P mu ? h * heir love for that aspect of their 
] handed the prpb-. craft is evident. Indeed Dorothy 
etec- em on t0 Sayers’s enthusiasm here got the bet- 


1, Macmillan'. £5.95, 
31955 9 


? y. ■ T ' r ouycia s emnusiasin ncre gui ujc 

book of irresistible * r of her - it is hard to maintain 
its of tho detective interest in. her theory tor twenty 
hristie. faced with P a 8 es - Clemence Dane is much more 


charm for stu'ddhts of tho detective 
story- Agatha Christie, faced vyith 


A s“ lu “ ^.nnsne, iacea witn wubim ‘rr j 

j unfamiliar characters, . nevertheless endearing when, after a half-heartefl 

monoiuw) )a mtrnJ.... 1 ... i ■ r ehhl at a inlnrinn chr> p.nHs With 1 


• paperback companies (Pocket Books 

was followed by .Dell, Avon, Popular ' 

• Library, 1 Gold =MedaI; ancf Sghet, 

among others), though it was over- secr?I -. 


taken, in popularity bv one of its 
offshoots, the hard-boiled romance. 

. Tills' unamusing- category, which de- 
.. pends for its effects on a dispiriting' 
•mixture of the tawdry and the. torrid 
(“A surging hoYet of temptation nnd- 


most unnaturally .. conceived ' by thft-l 
teen memberaipc thh perectioa CtabJ 


SEJM S 3 BSS. BBS t 


\ • — .00 IUIU" • - W| Ml 

• • MR- ■ is 1 r: typical summing-up), . unbridled crime 1 
flourished in an ageT-thnt demanoed V/[Babcock -and 


. . ; George-qroUa, (in hw essay entitled - feriialo,' the blohdc-hali 
■TheTlard-Bplled Detective Novel”) : the 1 bi^raon fallirig from' 
has provided one: ‘.'realistic melodfa- ;.-, Without litiaue distort 
W* No ' room here fpr the unexcepr’ but the narrative to he 1 
. tlOnable- pr.thc'insipid lh any guise, -and genteel r. never' a 


prospect. 


ddent and coincidence^ and . . play .> ■ 


; ;.,* Sira? of them m Icolouri- the' picture The; brutish Imi 

won.hecomes plain.;; After the^ vflctloii, is weft. at* 

.^rcoraiive nfwtrftcllnhc nr wnrlu hnll v 


undervalued he has Gladys Mitchell In Lovers. MateWfi 
t of the others":, like (l^pp: Michael Joseph, £6.95. OJ 
and Clemence Dane; -'2031 . 0) gives us death Jtffl -in- 
concluded that the wa- performance ■ pf ,. A WWJ? JS 
ogether tod! deed and Night’s Proud, when Pyramusj 


I •!; j' q: 

fr&M* : -::,n 

■ j (II Vf 1 ■ 

pmm 

ii ■ --3 * »■&* .• 



irmance ■ 



M.wew^gld: each wri-- : in the, writing of efflddney , y by the renown^ ^ 
^.WfiUnlie the story nftiOn. 'G.. K. Chcssterton is perhaps .Beatrice Lestringe ^ Brarfley- ‘ 
ray- that the whole was! :fi e wreptiom He had the easy job . , ferae , arit hr 
solution: but must il w>: ( ' bf W ^5H prolpgue dfter the ana some of the. BhfJd aCtora .g 


ut must *^55 the prolpgue dfter the and some Of the. «wju --^ f 

of the K. read afterwards. ,- hfltcheH and, a" ««* • “> bB - 


WZZ-* fbrward .Wdles ’who difficulties of the task' -.luniess reaq a^wardsi Mitchell and, ak ;??uch,- 

T ' ^*v: ^ ^ Mif V sssur ' TJ.B. 

^ ... ■ " ■ -v- ; ; v';'v * ' 1 : '- v v7 
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Devastating the dissemblers 


By J, M. Ziman 


MARTIN GARDNER) 

Science, Good, Bad and Bogus 
415pp. Buffalo, NY: Prometheus 
Books. $18.95. 

0 87985 144 4 

Does anyone around here remember 
Uri Geller? About five years ago his 
antics were all the intellectual rage. 
He appeared on television in Britain 
and America, demonstrating an un- 
canny ability to bend keys without 
apparently touching them. The au- 
gust scientific journal Nature pub- 
lished a solemn account of experi- 
ments testing his powers of extra- 
sensory perception. Several well- 
established academic physicists were 
convinced that these powers were 
“psychic", and defended this view in 
a televised debate against the Amer- 
ican "magician’’ James Raridi. Hav- 
ing been criticized for publicly losing 
my cool against all that rubbish in 
that debate, I get a certain amount 
of quiet satisfaction from the fact 
that Mr Geller’s conjuring tricks 
have been pretty thoroughly ex- 
posed, and that the most competent 
of his scientific advocates has public- 
ly withdrawn his support. So 
although I would myself begrudge 


getting negative results is gloS&ti' 
over or ignored for its apparent dull- 
ness, Although, by its very nature, 
as an unedited collection of book 
reviews, this book is somewhat re- 
petitious, it is immensely valuable as 
a source of reliable information on 
all sorts of queer fish and queerer 
notions. 

It would be easy to fill the rest of 
this review with comical or tragic 
examples of human folly or fraud 
drawn from this source - but that 
would be a little stale at second, or 
third-hand. One should, if possible, 
read Gardner’s reviews in tnelr ori- 
ginal setting, savouring the accuracy 
of his aim and looking forward to 
the next issue of the journal, where 


the plnncfs have any discernible 
effect on human history. However 
crude or subtle they may be, these 
explanations of the inexplicable are 
also totally Incredible. 

It is Impossible, on the other hand, 
that intelligent, well-educated peo- 
ple, apparently in full possession of 
their senses, occupying posts of re- 
sponsibility in education or science, 
could be utterly mistaken, or com- 
pletely fooled, or temporarily 


unmsjkinB such patent frauds, I am 
thoroughly with Martin Gardner in 
treating them with the derision thfey, 
deserve, 

Mr Gardner Is known to millions 
ror his inventive, amusing and 
learned mathematical column in Sci- 
rafjffc American , and for many other 
articles and books about science for 
fne general public. The present work 1 
, Jjwgjwl to his Fads and Fallacies ' 
m the Name of Science, which ought 
SJS Ep pw a Stop to most para- : 
scieiittfic absurdities when it appeared^, , 
wtne twenty-five years ago. But as 
ne himself ruefully admits, irrational- , 
^ m flourishes as never before, arid 
seems never to be defeated by 
rational argument. Each of these re- 
views of ridiculous books, which ori- 1 
ginaiiy appeared, over the years, in 
Jf dou . s l journals, is as downright and ' 
faqluaUy devastating as One Could : 
rnagine, often arousing splendidly : 
irate responses which he also reprints 1 

SluW 11 ** u P° n : with- sarcastic 
hk i ooft d ^ almost every case, ' 
Sd, 1 ^j >0 *^ ript reports that. each: 
W?W9-sdentlfic cult still goes- on, or 
i by 0116 ®at te ju^t 

stvS IS, hi iar i 1 ' h ® aded t commonsense 1 
—i t. ’ L - Mencken's 

worth horse-laugh is 

ProbablJ thc ^ san d^ ^syliogisms" is ’ 
SSlSL **5 ' taeHc. Tn most ; 

"'nSSJ’ K 0?d / the . facts themselves - , 

^§vinate P v, 8 ! enc l ea of argument* 1 ' 
®S° es the tcst prqce- • 
quite ’tvSSi 0 ^ 8 ;and evasions - are : 

’ hirther P 2S.f s,v ® • enough without I . 

his mssemblers* but', does 

? revi o ua careers -of , 
workers ^(Geller . 
- reu a 1 ■ Professional conjurer) - -'their 


reply. I ms is a prune blood sport, in 
which the satisfaction of the specta- 
tors is entirely, justifiable. 

Nevertheless, though every shot 
goes home. It fails to kill. There is 
something very puzzling about this 
whole business of pseudo-science. 
Although I entirely approve of Gard- 
ner's objectives ana methods in 
almost every detail, I aril surprised 
to find that I do not perfectly sym- 
pathize- with his attitude in general, 
nor precisely accept his opinion on 
what is really, at issue. It is ail so 
confused and extravagant, on a rriore 
distant- and- wilder shore of the mind 
than 1 am normally accustomed to 
visit. , i 

It is impossible , for exampje. that 


ai force, or that an isolated person 
can correctly determine the suit of a 
card being drawn at random in 
another room, or that living fairies 
should present themselves to be 
photographed by two young girls, or 
■that ming saucers loaded with little 
greefi men. keep arriving on Earth 
from the planets of distant stars, or 


that an imeducafeflTBTEziuaji peasant 
could diagnose and cure the oigebpes 


of thousands of genuine sufferers. 
Whether such events are utterly> 
banal like spoonrbendlng, or utterly 
fantastic, like the landing of im- 
mense flying saucers, they cannot be 
reconciled with . any of the world 
maps by which we usually payigate 
through life. • 

It is impossible, moreover, - that 
there are rt psl forces" that transmit 
^formation instantaneously " from 
mind to mind over large distances,, 
or that the subtle paradoxes of quan- 
tum mechanics Ore relevant to siicb' 
matters, or that there can be contact 
with . the minds . of the dead (this 
particular doctrine is getting a, bit out 


blinded to such an extent that their 
reports of such events are entirely 
without foundation. Indeed, whether 
the observer is a trendily imaginative 

S rofessor of theoretical physics, like 
ohn Taylor, or a tough-minded 
academic bureaucrat like Anatoly 
Alexandrov, the Rector of Leningrad 
University and now the President of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences, it 
would be. incredible if their testi- 
mony were completely falsB. ... 

It is impossible, nevertheless, that 
any sane person contemplating such 
events should not think of the de- 
vires by means of which “magicians" 
contrive to “see through blindfolds” 
by peeking down their noses, or 
manipulate objects while distracting 
the attention of their audience by 
ttrclcvani actions, or sited compass 

needles or geigor-epunters with small 
magnets - or radioactive »«durce ^ r hi d- 
den in their palms or their t5e-eSplf 
or “read thoughts” by listening for 
.subtle cues in questioning, or pick up 
messages from hidden sources via 
their accomplices. It la incredible 
that there can be people “so sup- 
remely ignorant of methods of de- 
ception, yet so convinced of thelr 
personai ability to detect fraud” that 
“they will watch a conjurer vanish an 
elephant on a brightly lit stage, and 
readily admit they cannot explain 
bow he did it. Next day they will 
watch an ex-magician move an emp- 
ty pill bottle three inches and In- 
stantly declare that no conjuring 
techniques could possibly have been 
used.” . !>. 


*wHe*miglu thus be persuaded not to 
take regular medical advice on a 
serious condition. No consideration 
of audience appeal or commercial 
profit could make such behaviour 
ethically credible. 

It is impossible, by the snme 
tokens, that a hard-headed govern- 
ment agency, such as the United 
States Navy, could part with tens of 
thousands of dollars (or pounds, or 
roublesi)- to support secret research 
on para psychological and suchlike 
phenomena, to be carried out by 
persons who have already demons- 
trated their gullibility in open re- 
search on the same topics. Whelhcr 
for grand strategic weaponry or for 
petty spying, any such application or 
pseudo-science is quite incredible. 

It is impossible, in sum, in this day 
and age, that such irrational doc- 
trines as those of astrology, biblical 
fundamentalism, Scientology, trans- 
cendental meditation, faitn healing, 
etc could be taken seriously by 
thousands - even millions -' of peo- 
ple, including sublimely talented sci- 
entists and frighteningly responsible 
statesmen. Whether Dated upon 
ancient religious revelation or mod- 
ern scientific quackery, . such- doc- 
trines are. all quite incredible to an 
open rational intellect. 

Like any sane, sensible, well- 
^jfifpnned person, Martin Gardner 
veins'' fW-a- world In which nil these 
incredibilities would be truly^ impossi- 
ble. So, I guess, do I. Biit the real 
- world is not like that - and as life- 
long disciples oE the Red Queen., we 
have sadly learnt to believe as many 
as six such impossibilities before 
breakfast, and then gone on fearless- 
ly to lunch and dinner. That -Is to 
say, we accept the fact of the illogi- 
cality of human .beliefs and. be- 
haviour, however 'much we may. de- 
plore it and attempt to -combat it..' 
Such is the fate ana the duty of the 
responsible Intellectual. 


J T the same, that 

■ vith a reputable 
:al list, a public 
ation broadcast 
iucatlonal prog- 
id television, or 
0 wards educated 
could also pub* 
hand Incoherent 
pseudo-scientific claims; entirely at 
variance with every standard of 'sci- 
entific acrairwry , gild T 
apparently ertpre to 

check these claims against expert 
opinion and regardless of the con- 
sequences for a reader or listener 


Short St$ry 


As I knocked the cup from tpihelf 
Myrnlnd flashed up repris# 

■t" 


ft* ^ .- . 


RbfoeY.mdst' • 

. fcnfi ofchM trSv B i aipat _ J a triy ^ 1 
. ■■ much As he points out. ' 


Thmt glass you dropped, iihs dark hotel room, ■ 

My letter in the rack, your car driving hWUy* • 

A masterpiece of precis. 

The cup hit the floor. I turned to pick tip the pieces. 


Gorinie Berisley 


Byt that is not really: the difficulty. 
It'fr the vriiole complex of intercon- 
nected ."impossibilities” that makes 
tke problimatique of pafasdence sd 
intractable. How can one think clear- . 
ly about the. relationship between ac- 
tions arid ideas all of which one 
personally finds incredible? Hpw can 
one understand the 'behaviour of,, 
people with whom one has flo 
empathlp comprehension' 6n matters 
- that they-find compellirtg? There is a • 
hermeneutic barrier ; (hat baffles the; 
most cnUgbtiMted^f^phildwpWcal, 
i ^^O^pOlo'gfcHf or sociological analysts. 

_ The only thing I bad suggest is that 
brie should start a' little further Inside 
science itself. .There, nfter all, is 
where . we feel at 'home, and have 
. Adequate personal experience of how 
it really works. Instead of seeking 
for elements . of scientific- rationality . 
In the parasdentific margfea,. 'to.- 
Might .recall that even the best, of. ' 
high science has its Idlelledual tint), 
penjonnl pathologies which fere only 
n little less fantastic and exaggerated . 
than those of pseudo-science. } 

^ * * , * * * 
r Gardner fries to make a dear dis- : 
tinctlort between the case of the pro-, 
fessional scientist obsessed with an 
eccentric theory and that of the com- ., 
piete ignoramus asserting nonsensical 
scientific doctrines. Is this distinction 
rpnily- tenable at |he . paycholo^cal 
teVep The pfrofes^ooal scientist who 
goCs a bit dotty has. two dear advfm- • 
[ages over the layman:.‘he haa ready’ 
access to the formal media of sclrin- . 
tific communication, and; commands ' 


These photographs of the various, 
complicated movements of the Insult 
“cheeky boy" ventriloquist head are 
included in I Can See Your Lips 
Moving; The History and Art of Ven- 
triloquism, ( 174pp. Kaye and Ward. 
£12.50. 0 7382 587 3), a fascinating 
Illustrated accoimr of the subject by a 
skilled practitioner of "belly speaking", 
the appropriately tunned Valentine 
Vox. Ventriloquism has its origins in 
ancient divinatory and mystic rites; 
condemned by the Church in the Middle 
Ages because of Us use by "witches" it 
has never quite lost its association, 
however comic, with the occult. A 
notable, music-loving coalman, Tho- 
mas Briuen, died of shock In 1714 after 
a ventriloquist conjured up the voice 
of God. The enormous success of 
Edgar Bergen with Charlie McCarthy 
ana Peter Brough with Archie 
Andrews in the . visually limited 
medium of the radio denotes a con- 
tinuance even in this century of blind 
faith in the appreciation of ventri- 
loquism. 


invaluable resources of professional 
terminology and established doc- 
trine. with dignified channels 
through which to spread his opin- 
ions, and the means to obfuscate 
opposition by esoteric technical argu- 
ment, such a person is almost impreg- 
nable. If he. is sufficiently eminent he 
may even win some disciples, and 
cause's great deal of trouble by fighting 
a guerrilla war against “offidar sci- 
ence. 

It Is - not so. easy, after all, to 
decide where unorthodoxy shades 
into irrationality, especially irv a very 
abstruse or Ill-explored field of re- 
search. I. would be Interested to see 
how Gardner would deal with Linus 
Pauling's theory of the therapeutic 
value of Vitamin C, which might 
possibly prove qujte as disastrous for 
some pathetic cancer patient as any 
other guack remedy. Or he might 
give his opinion on the story, of 
"polywaterV which cost millions in 
research grant money, before it was 
shown to be an experimental artifact, 
even though Jt was obviously com- 
pletely "absurd 1 - within the most 
elementary framework of thermo- . 
dynamics, Such episodes, on a smsl- 
ler or- larger scale, are characteristic : 
of the scientific life, and they often 
bring to the surface, all those human 
weaknesses pf self-deception, gullibil- 
ity, doctrinal blindness, and even de- 
liberate . fraud, of which he is, sq 
scorpful outside the scientific. profes- 
sion. ' • 

That is why I f«Jt a little uneasy 
about his summary treatment of the 
current controversy about the - lin- 
guistic capabilities pf apes. It may be, 
indeed, that this is just another . ex- , 
ample of ' very subtle unconscious 
dues, .as 1 in the famous case of Clev- 
er Hans- the "talking horse”, But I 
had the Impression that this was a 
serious scientific debate- which , still 
remains open. There is another oar? 
row line between the brave defence 
of good sense and. the dogmatic 
assertion' of accepted opinion, Mr 
Gafdnpjr knows this as well as. any* 
one, arid he. is right to sdoft at the 1 
argument that, because Lavotsirir did 
not believe that meteorites came out 
of the .sky, we should, all bp. careful 
nbt'lodismiss any. unorthodox a pin- ; 
ion just, .in cose it might liter prove . 
to be correct., I am all for expressing 
an honest . view - on any ! controversial 
matter^ so as to be quite clear where 
t stand, for or against - but only on . 
the understanding that I take nti spe- 
dal r prjde in, 'being right and do not 
regard Jt as apetpraql black mark : 
against. ’file: if ; ;if eyphtridUy' fiipisi out . 1 . 
tnat l wris quite wrotig. • A . joqch of 
tbal &ort. Qf humility sepiria in order.. 
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The taxonomy 
of tin-pan alley 

By Anthony Burgess 


RICK ALTMAN (Editor): 
Genre: The Musical 
228pp. Roul ledge and Kc 

BF .... 

0 7100 0816 


r . Koul ledge and Kcga 
£0.95. (jjaperbncb, £4.95) 


n Paul/ 


In the field of the film musical Igenre 
they say here, forbidding and, as it 
turns out, ominous) i can claim at 
least a foiled though not easily 
forgettable creative participation. In 
19o7 I was summoned to Hollywood 
by Warner Brothers to write the 
script and lyrics for a musical on the 
Wfllni 


life of 


ham 


The 


Shakespeare. 

K reducer was William Conrad, the 
ulky private eye of Cannon, and 
the director was to be Joseph L. 
Mmikiewicz. Those were the anys of 
the hard-lieket movie, and The 
Bawdy Bard (a misleading title soon 
changed, on my insistence, to Will!) 
was projected ns a four-hour extrava- 
ganza with an all-star cast. Robert 
Stephens was to piny the lead and 
Maggie Smith Mistress Hathaway. 
For the rest, there was a clear arid 
unanimous choice only for Ben Jon- 
son - “Peter Ustinov, because he 
looks like Ben Johnson .' 1 I wrote 
script and lyrics and, while my hund 
was in, also the music, which sur- 
vives in a studio recording, but the 
film was never made. Warner 


Brothers changed hands and scrap- 
ped nil existing projects. biiL Willi ■ 
still haunts the bardtiphil faubourgs ma 


tlywood as one of the great 
impossible dreams. It could nave 
worked. I dream of it regularly in 
70 nun technicolor. Reading this col- 
lection of. highly intellectual essays 
on the film musical, I wonder how if 
would have fitted into the various 
sodostructural taxonomies. 

White concedin 

primarily- intended - to entertain, these 
cinematic philosophers are concerned, 
overwhelmingly with a Cdhleri 
approach, as the titles of the essays 
Indicate. Thus, Robin Wood gives us 
“Art- and Ideology: Notes on Silk 
Stockings"', Jim Collins 'Towards 


social significance is easier to demon- 
strate than the values of art. 

One cannot discuss the great age 
of the musical without lavish refer- 
ences to Busby Berkeley, He was 
bound to come in for some hard 
knocks as an exploiter of female 
beauty in an age when the eye has 
become an instrument of rape, and 
Lucy Fischer has much to say about 
an exploitative philosophy summed 
up in Berkeley's "I love beautihil 
girls and f love to gather and show 
many beautiful girls with regular fea- 
tures and well-made bodies". She. . 
concentrates nn the crudelv titled 
Dame. r, which versifies flic Berkeley 
creed in a song of Dick Powell's: 

Who cares ir there's a plot or not, if It's 
gol a lot of dames? 

What do you go for? Go to see the show 

for? 

Tell the truth - you go to sec those 
beAuliful dames. 

It is very grim stuff. “What we see 
on the screen is a shot of the Ber- 

rnmidal 
Im- 
perceptibly, the image of the Actual 
women transmutes to that of a 
photographic representation. And : in 
a parody of sexual entry, the number 
ends with Powell’s head breaking 
through the image surface." In what 
1 would take to be a harmless little 
sequence - Joan Blondell in The 
Girl at the Ironing Board” - we are 
told that she is ^’gang-raped’ by a 
of laundry which slides down 
upon her”, and that “the overwhelm- 
ingly male syndrome” of clothes 
feuchis 


on me screen is a snoi or me tsi 
kelcy harem nrranged in pyrnmk 
fashion against a complex decor, ii 
perceptibly, the image of the actu 



“I think you know everybody.” 

The picture on the cover of Charles Addams’s most recent collection of his peerless cartoons from the New Yorker, 
Creature Comforts ( Unnumbered pages. Helnemann. £7.95. 0 434 00703 X) shows a typical Addams middle-aged 
male figure (drawn with perhaps more than a hint of self-portraiture ) standing in front of a door bedecked with 
locks and bolts wider which has been thriat a fetter bearing a large, red heart. The drawing on the 


feuchism (Kinsey, 1953) is imposed 
unusually (though “significantly'') on 
a female persona. Nobody saw this 
in 1934, naturally, but, by God, we 
see it now. 

We come now to the divine Cyd 
that the form is Charisse who, in The Band Wagon, 
according to Dennis Giles, repre- 

Fred 


•liijhtfully 

. s/v ignored by Addams. The book contains the brilliant conceit of a man tak _ 
Polaroid snap-shot whose subject, a woman, only gradually co/nes Into being as her image becomes defined hi the 


comforting us in the New Yorker since 1935 with its threats to our sense of security. Changes In the real world since 
then have not been completely ignored by Addams. The book contains the brilliant conceit of a man taking « 


photograph. But the peculiar power of Addams Is such that he needs to make few concessions to changing 
fashions. The cartoon shown here Is one to tease the cognoscenti of figurative art. 


to the 

Astaire. He has lost his star 
status, but she is secure in hen. Her 

legs are powerful, and these “and t ■ — 

w .wv».. w . , her mastery of the show-at-hand aU 

Defining a Matrix of the Musical tend, to lend her virility in the eyes. By. Gerald Abraham 

Comedy: THe Place of the Spectator of the fragile, disconsolate Astaire". — 

Within the Textual Mechanisms”; Mercifully, however, she retracts her, 

Rick Allrhan "The American Film phallus. Astaire metaphorically kills 
Musical: Paradigmatic Structure arid the father-director of the show rind 
Mediatory Function;” Professor Alt- Charge's own lover and "Charisse 
man leaches French , and Compare- deprives herself of her parental sta-. 


nr seal cl i ■ of 1 lost chords 


-.--'•if!* 


NIGEL LEWIS 
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missing Mozart scores are. They arc of the dramatis personae, a flamboyant 
quite safe and had better be left for the busybody named Garlelon Smith - on 
time being,?’ no account to be confused with tne 

1 , •• _ ■. , distinguished American musicologist 

‘ & ft™ Carleton Sprague Smith. SnMi « 

later that the Polish Government be- one of tllQ £„? Amor ican civilians to 

KnruSS-r^^l. and ?? n in «MS y 8 « into Germany at the end of the war 

A S e a« d « °nce began searches for mlsang 
?■ a STL fnendsf VP. music, in the first place the Wagner 
Democrat . manuscripts known to have been pie- 



, _ Before the Second World 

Paris. He deals In the! higher cinema- without end; “That's entertainment^ Preusslsphc Staatebibllothek 

tics. From : the pates lie edits here, goes the. sung, arid love' la part of it. of the finest collections of music, p hoiuj-Jim-Uirc e m ov Am eri t s of Beet- scores r even if ’it _ was _ much less effbc> 
only the tubmen, job '.of achieved m Silk Stockings Cyd Charisse is .in. particularly manuscripts pf thegreatest , rfesvens rwmrshd his C minor Piano tIvc than' he would have us believe - 

analysis within the cadre of political the service not of Freud but of: ;- masters, in the world, they included Concerto, some Bach - and sonst Lewis makes no secret of his doubts, of 

and structuralist concern' suggests Mark, thpugli Robin, Wood admits the autograph scores of Beethoven’s hlchts. It was a token but not a very ■. smith’s veradtv - and in the end they 

that there may Well be pleasure to be that "the film’s creative vitality can- Srivdpth Symphony and thd three In- generous one, and there the matter ■ 1 

obtained from the genre. Certainly not roasonqbly.be reduced .to its strurpentai movements of No 9 . tho C rests. At least, scholars now. have 

there Is no visceral, relish.', .. . ideological Contradictions.” , Still; minor Piano Concerto, four of tub late access to. the main treasure; though if 

' Letus.witiiMarkRoth.look at there, in a fair attempt at lufeti'a quartets, and a-yrist quantity of they conie from the West they have to 

some .Watners’ musicals of the ' iSiJOs- eduction, Mr Wood prefers Silk Mozart: Acts .Iji ftndi.'ni oLD/e Em- travel afittle.further to get 

and see how' far they -exemplify, or mfete to the Garbo vehicle Wining, Aetfiftand Wjdntyaro, Aa* ■ ; arethe salient 
' fail to, the spirit of the New Deal. In Mnotchfca on which it is based be- I .of Cost^M owhoio or Zauber I " ese ara the f 

42rid Street, Warner BaXt?r cause “C^d Charisse's. disMyeryr elev^q^^phoni^' (including 


: You're 
off:. 


to dance your feet 
ft’s going to be the toughest 


lance, of her Individual 


V 

whole ^ ■ M* . nation^’’ bungling and skulduggery, 

onleft’ (including the , has ? aboI ®tdd to Investigative And it rises with each appearance of 


led to nothing. 

The Teal interest of Lewis'sbook ll« 
in the meticulous following of mostly 
false trails, the pinning down 
rumours, the revelations of tiuw- 


Kyslcal cxistonce opposes itself to 
six weeks yoK ever lived through' . .. p0‘ h tH state:- de ttirm itiedi iaytomat- . 
' - - - • ism of (he film’s Commbti 


gpe^i tho, B flat and “Jupiter?’), 

Paolo piano concertos, the C minor 
’ * (Nigel. 


book; The 


journalese into a 

ndnor P add,n 8 j8 enormous. One whole chap r 
„ an a verv much) . else (Nisei ter is deVoted toan English zoologist’s. 

•Not one '-of you leave® the~6latfe ^ of r »‘ m ' s S ? hw to'SlPus ® r Jf ilianflsh and , 

tonight until . 1 get what ,1 . want 1 ) ihewoman-objectof its CapitalTsflWf-iriajorsymphOHy byScHubert-proV - LCW3S ns 10 ‘ci|usinat , 

: represents •• a , traditional vlew r of The most massive piece of dlssec- •' * which was 10 the to the zoologist strict rules of sdepr 
' 'thorlty. uph &£g«? d ;; yfith' a Calvinlstic tion .and: exs'gdsla comet, in Raymond''\ S ^ fl ! Jbl ^ ipt . 

5tK*pthw; Baxter gives Orders but- . BellourV iMSegmenUha/AHalVslnB'!!- v f r lh-lMlL iri* fi 1 result of Britia 
ietritived ftpm Uve .actufal lech- which, Jri^es GiPi . (perhaps n xuTtablt.'^E^OErlin.lhe muBic holdi 


British air- 
of 




f 
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Carleton Smith: 

.... Smith Was not just an experienced 
music critic, but a qualified riectm 1 ]- 
.tant. wUh a degree from trie yni- 
1 yerslty of Illinois behind him, 
ness studies at other universities, 
and wartime experience as afl ac 
er and “image buildeF* ’•■•fo r ’ 


d 


niques of; production. It has to be left ,.sbbjeo.t.fimcU it;has .4 Pnrislart, setting) ■ the Skaatsbibliolhek were moved for 
to James la FMlIlghiPawde, and splits it jtilo,' segments, suprascg- safetv first to Schloss FQrStensteiri in 

ments and aynlagma j^fillesm and then to the Benedictine 
demonstration dnhe abbey at GfQssau. .When hostilities 



zoologist 

tific naming are vitally .important.. 

Natural history uses narn^ to dis- . w . „„ , — 0 _ — T — 
tinguish between different groups Of American corporations. He *g“- 
the same, from the Mammals and fried his hand at selling .jeeps w 'Jf 
Reptiles' down "to the smallest sub- “Soviet" Union (a pair 
species; and; though natdre takes no embossed gold cuff-links tws sent t 

stock- of family trees;, the study of ■ Stalin) f . working in Soufh A^mc^ - 
naturedoes 1 - — “ n 
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The Vindication of Obesity 

By Tom Disch 


1 




- When -tM ./page containing apiece ot.mew^w 

: ’ I b P*dg ; , v. Tho hero of thUclarichord-pou riding Mozart. 'It Is lilre. looking 4 



After the satieties of summer, the amplitude 
Of autumn, Bnd winter's grasplngs 
For the last calories of warmth and cake 
Comes the season of penitence. 

We wear drab colors then and comb our hair 

Differently. We weigh ourselves 

Ou trustworthy scales whose unwavering needles 

Accuse us of gross excesses. No one so fat 

Will ever be initiate to the gnosis 

Of fitness nor share the normal human experience 

Of paradise. Our ptriy hope, then 

Lies in diet and expiation, our only happineH 4 * 

Those tasteless ikons everywhere advertising 

The pleasures of fully resurrected flesh. 

Within the hobbling, semi-solid fat wo feel 
The Incipient musculature, the ridges 
Of the unseen ribcage, the wistful lungs, 

The heart, 10 trusted and abused, the scapegoat 
Glands, the coiling bowels - all of it still intact 
And waiting, like South America, to be set Bret. 

And so one’s horrid hulk heaves up 

From its rccliner to stuff Itself 

Defiantly into its casings, thence 

To the gymnasium for another taxing episode 

In the decline of one's personal Empire. 

Well met, Trimalchlol You've gained some weight. 


Fat, though never beautiful, may yet be proud. 
Gibbon, Aquinas, several fhmous comedians. 

Even Lord Buddha - all were complacently obese. 
They lived before the fatal Scaradale diet, 

When wisdom had immense vested interests 
And dared to smile at the vernal excelling* 

Of the slim. What Is it all for, that 
Gauntness, those lissome arms, torsos rippled 
Into breastplates - what but war? 

Once, however, one's declared 

Hors de combat , there's no need to clank about 

In armor. Let Hotspur and Hal dispute 

The relative allure of their tights and. doublets; 

We, Falstaff, will settle for a pint of ale 
Snug in a dark booth at the back of the bar. 

Dipping our hands into perpetually replenished; ^ 1 
Bowls of peanuts, exchanging reclpef, ~ 

Oiuttfd Acciplmus, our motto, means 
There, is no food, however: ominous 
We won't omnivorouily devouri fiesh 
Of frogs, of eels, of foetuses; cheeses rank 
As dqath; eggs, seeds, sprouts, fungi. 

Whatever jpromise of growth we can divert 

To our oWhi uypllen purposes. We lick our. lips 

And lift our glasifes tq..the clods 

And huntsmen whose rdtso n dfit re we : are - 

Long may they delve and slaughterl f 


• ’ 

■ Hal speaks:- 

Old man, put by 

This self-expensive merriment. Feel the pinch 
Of your trousers and not your desires'.- :... ... 
Recognize that pig in the mfrror 
As a mortal enemy. Feed it nothing 
But scorn tiU it confesses 
Itself to be the new, ameliorated you. 

Deed those needless fifty pounds 
To a deserving tailor, geriatric- , 

Specialists, a gratafiil posterity. 

Ffihtaff replies: 

Enough, dear lad. A great posterior's 
The cause ^e serve who live in hope 
Not of crowns but corollaries. 

.Do not you know that, like the swan, 

Even the carefullest eater soon enough dies?- 
Why then, how then,' resist the dreadful 
EVenlng’s . neon solace, BAT? Say I removed 
Thesei wreaths of fat toyauntthe shapely 
Cranium beneath a how would that benefit 
Your 1 commonwealth, my JJege? Shall every barf 
And bakery give way to Studios .. ' 

Of dastce arta martial arts? Shall I subsist 
On Perrier and.4aiad greens? No wine! no bread! 
Not even salt, because my heart, for reasons y 





• jSsV 




Of Its own, will not keep pace with my ingestive 
Genius. No, Falstaff defies your regimens! 

He eats, ho drinks, and merrily repeats 

The process tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 

Meanwhile tonight, just down the street, 

I know a restaurant that serves 
Wines of inexpressible Immodesty. 

Such peppors in oil, such onions in cream. 

Such breasts of capon in Sauce Supreme! 

I can also recommend the baenj rn ifdabr, 

’WWWSTOJ tatht patta pujanoca, squab. . . 


No need to listen to Gargaiitna 
Ruminating old menus. That tongue will wag 
Until it gets a bono. Instead, lot's pan 
Across tho wider world and moasuro man. 

Prom suckers born every minute to old farts 
Drooling Fixodent, behold the classic span 
Whose broad curve encloses nil waistlines 
Whatsoever: the innocence af 28; 

The initial twinges rounding the bend to 32; 

Then 36, when mirrors are banished for their lies 
The reckless shame of 44, no stopping now, 

It's 50 next, and horrors even more 
Unspeakable, until at last all waists 
Are wasted in the toilet of the tomb, 

While our immortal parts (as some believe) 

Swell beyond measurement and rise 
To glory coextensive with tho sky's, 

Where, eternally obe 9 e, our Saints appear 
In Levis larger than the troposphere. 

Such are the sizes all men fit, Bnd such 
The coniequerico of eating far too much. 


But seriously, Doc, am I to blame? 

As much as any .box of Cheerlos ‘ • 

I am tho product of Big Buiincues, 

For whom I loyally, compulsively 
^jQgmurne, Before my Infant gums - 
tflofh, they tempted me 
With honeyed words and sugared slops 
Dyed to those colors research proves 
Would surollest deprave and addict. 

Hyperkinerically T bolted dowu ' ( 

Bach landscape of moat and potatoes 
Questing tho grail of dofiert, 

And it was there, among those modulated sweets, 

My ravished tongue first learned to speak , 1 
Schooled by paradigms of silverware, 

Cooking triads 4 fa JLtiVi-Straiiis, / 

My mother's wit arid father’s Poloniari ‘ \ 

Command of clichd: a happy childhood, 

• And not unrepresentative. I- throve, 

Converting jalortrii tp.play .. 

And, a fow year* later, to ballet. I, burned' 

With fever* of tafftlne, relaxed 

lq baths of alcohol, and survived .. *' r 

The intervals of foodlessnes* by smoking Kents. 

This was. the wisdom of our tribe 

(One of the largest in Minnesota), '■ 

The Over-reaching, Over-achieving Oyer-eaters. ' 

. Now, with 40 ; yeurs behind me In the OOO, . 

It would be folly to repent. Of what? > . 

Those honey-siturated hourt |n. rite Jjiyq., .. . 

Are sweet to memoryilfilii^DbufetleM ' r 
ted>bbiBfve certain equinoctial 
Dietary rites, but when I diet -it will be- 
ta the service of my tonghe, - 
. That old recidivist, that It may eat, 

More immoderately when j «m thin. ; 

-. Reverting briefly to itlle matter of 
V Man’s first temptatjon iand fi»H from grace, 

I must in fairness exculpate . 

General Foods, 41 af. Adam didn’t sin ’ 

Because Eve^ tanjptod |kta« ha chose fd eat 
. T^qLsppie. He might - we all might - have refused 
■ Bu t oacaba yiug bitten, no sinner could wish • 
blever tt^Wye known, pever to hnvt been 
tavblved. end Implicated la the dialectic actions 
Of that fiesh, which, lh its complex 
Disintegrations, Informs each hungry pore - 

With news of the 4eHcio.«ane«s of death.; ' • 
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Hot ice and wondrous strange snow 


By Nicholas Shrimpton 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
BBC TV 


A midwinter night's snow outside the 
window and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream Inside - a bizarre conjunction 
of climate and programme-schedule 
seemed determined to allow the 
maximum effect to the latest instal- 
ment of the BBC Shakespeare. With 
old Hiems 1 thin and icy crown firmly 
in place, the viewing public must 
have settled down to warm the cock- 
les of their hearts on the glowing 
limbs of Helen Mirren with unusual 
rolish. It is hard to believe that they 
were not disappointed. Elijah 
Moshiruky's production of 
Shakespeare's most fool-proof com- 
edy was the nearest this series has 
come to disaster since Jonathan Mil- 
ler first stepped in to rescue It from 
banality. 

What was wrong was simply in- 
coherence. The house-style or the 
BBC Shakespeare is a Jacobean re- 
ference in sets and costumes, inter- 
preted with greater or lesser freedom 
according to the imagination of the 
individual director. At the court of 
Athens, Moshinsky observed the 
convention punctiliously. Egeus com- 
plained about the alienation of his 
daughter's affections at a Puritan 
council of state. Helena denounced 
the iniquities of Cupid while pacing a 
long gallery. Theseus and Hippolyta 
discussed the imagination in a seven- 
teenth-century library complete with 
book-presses, leaded lights and che- 
quered stone floor. 

But the director’s heart was not in 
it. What he wanted to do was turn 
the clock back in a quite different 


established itself in the 1840s with 
the help of gas-light and Mendels- 
sohn, reached its apogee in the 
hands of Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
and finally disappeared from the 
stage in the mid-twentieth century. 
As soon as we entered the wood, 
therefore, we found ourselves 
abruptly plunged into the world of 
the spectacular theatre. Hie allusion 
was perhaps meant to.be even more 
sped he. For the settings bore an 
uncanny resemblance to the work 
which provides our most illuminating 
record of the grand Edwardian man- 
ner, the film of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream which. William 
Dieterle and Max Reinhardt mndc in 
Hollywood in 1 9.15. Glimmering 
moons, massed child-fairies ana 
pools of still water are the keynotes 
of both productions. Substitute a 
Cockney Fuck (Phil Daniels) for 
Mickey Rooney's Bronx imp, and an 
earth-goddess Tiiania for her more 
fragile predecessor, and you ore still 
left with a substantial overlap. 

Mosliinsky’s problem was to re- 
concile such reckless fantasy with the 
austere historicism. of his Athenian 
scenes. Stephen Oliver's uncharacter- 
istically nervous score was an index 
of how little the production suc- 
ceeded. Sub-Mendelssohn at one 
moment, sub-Gibbons at the next, 
the music swung vertiginously from 
one period to another without ever 
establishing an identity. The acting 
was every bit as uncertain. Lovers 
who at Athens conversed in portent- 
ous whispers suited to their unusual- 
ly advanced years were obliged to 
treat the wood as a species of advent- 
ure playground, ducking and be- 
draggling each other with coltish 
abandon. Even a player as sifted as 
Nicky Henson looked lost in these 
circumstances, and the director's 
modish willingness to allow several 
characters to speak at once reduced 


The trouble with this inconsistency 
of manner was not that it offended 


some pedantic conception of the 
chastity of styles. Productions which 
wish to establish a deliberate con- 


trast between courtly and natural, or 
even waking and sleeping experi- 
ences can very properly adopt differ- 
ent modes of performance in differ- 
ent sections of the play. But in this 
case the disparity suggested merely 
indecision, an indecision which in- 
fected every corner of the interpret- 
ation. Estelle Kohler’s Hippolyta, for 


example, was initially a resentful 
prisoner of war. By (he time of her 
lUtond* ■appearance that Idea' had 
been quietly druppctl and she 

appeared instead as a bubblingly en- 
thusiastic fianefie. 


-WflwntF -appear a 

been tiufeily 


The worst uncertainty, because the 
most important, involved the mecha- 
nicals. First seen as a huddle of 
matey drinkers, they appeared to 
have been assembled for the pur- 
poses of an academic dialect study, 
so various were their voices. What a 
Home Counties Quince was doing 
with a Cockney Flute and’ a North- 
era Bottom, however, rapidly ceased 
to matter. What did matter was that 
they were not allowed to be funny. 
“Pyramus and Thisbe", the most 
sure-fire fifth act ever written for the 
comic stage, became a strange sequ- 
ence of inolvidual party pieces (in- 
cluding an operatic Moonshine), pro- 
voking almost everything but laugh- 
ter. A few good deeds shone out 
amidst this gloom, above all Helen 
Mirren who, though so bung about 
with infant fairies that it was hard 
not to think of her as a harassed 
nursery-school teacher, gave a spi- 
rited account of Titanla. Elsewhere 
the rewards were desperately few. 
Puck, for once, drawled the apolog- 
etic epilogue altogether too casually. 
His company was scaping the ser- 

. tlAnlV tAnmio ku n 
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A costume design by Berkeley Sutcliffe, who died last year, for the darnt is 
Babes in the wood at the King's Theatre, Edinburgh. The sketch is In lb 
Charles Spencer Theatre Gallery's Christmas exhibition at Wyltna Wayne Fine 
17 Old Bond Street, London Wl. 
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His loss, his gain 


By Richard Combs 

Tbs Tragedy of a Ridiculous Man 
Gafe Cinema, Notting Hill -. 


Di Palma rather than his usual col- already ^ been transmuted into the 
.laborstor Vittorio Storaro (who has other (iMmO compares the process 
been kidnapped by. Francis Coppo- of milk clotting into cheese to his 
la), with his rich romantic palette, sense of family). He cannot think of 
Bui- the signs are deceptive, or teas- liquidating his factory without fear- 
ting, as witness the direct reference to big * deeper loss. But a solution 

presents itself. Giovanni mayL not 


the painter Ugabue, with whoift crl- presents 
tics are fond of drawing visual para- have be 


liquidating his factory without fear- 
ing a deeper loss. But a solution 
presents itself. Giovanni may. not 
have been kidnapped after all; he 
may be in league with the "kidnap* 
pers” to cheat his father; or he i may 
already have been killed' by his capt- 


When the eponymous middle-aged Nds with Bertolucci . A Marxist with may be in league with the "kidnap 
hero of Bertolucci's latest film dis- ft sense of theatre, a dialectical pers” to cheat his father; or he > may 
appears at . the end Into an old- materialist with romantic misgivings, already have been killed by his capt- 
fnshidned Iris shot, in search of a' Bertolucci has never treated politics brs. In the end, convinced that his 
celebratory bottle of champagne now “ ® simple or unselfconsclous wav. son U dead, Prlmo still borrows the 
he has given up the search for “ he has ■ «^tned home. In The ransom money (having fabricated a 
answers, audiences may not be loo Tragedy of ajitdtcufous Mitnj it has fetter from Giovanni), intending to 


fuunvia. ilVUIOUWUB limy liuv DP IUU ' "V, -••“iv-fi/iu rnurt. U0Q JGll 

tnken aback.' The. enigma without a not t* 6 ® 0 dissect the problems of plo 
solution' is not an uncommon export- . contemporary Italy.- but to dream of bio 
ence' In contemporary art, let alone 1 ' ; thelr origins and his own. alii 


life. Bui what « he more discon- . Primo Spagdari (Ugo Tognszzi), 
fi at Tragedy o/atheridlculous man In question; Is the 
SnS th? the Italian earth, having risen 

j*J!K tlie ® nJ , griia “ ° r d 5 c »d® front the . neasarttt^tofoYbecome the 

enigfea - it. is on about. That this .mahaner 6i his own 


son is dead, Primo still borrows the 
ransom money (having fabricated a 
fetter from Giovanni), Intending to 
plough it - now the transubstantiated 
blood of his ' Son - > bflek into his 
ailing fac^ctry^i-' 

It is a fantastic scheme, and proof 
that* the man of the people, like his 


can ,bc profoundly 

MlnUdrt hi. Ihk 


(unify impos 


■ P rc^rj ^c' fceilhi miist have qboh . up His bUMpaw ana ^ ' 
.. foaPfierfoluc^hatl invoked thejuty : rtoucfcKaffi^rS- ^'T? on iI, 

Jert; of fetTOTism : Qnjy : to.;shufto. iWhoneAty’* reSls the dlcSm -ih& ev- SSSttL 
.away With;, some- trivial sleight ■ q|. ! ot y .great - fortune Is-, based on 


able to define who of 
prists are.' But the mea? 
idded in. a film that - is 


; Primp' Wt- 


ItftHan , anrioysjfca 
SllOUld.lUTh QUt to 
/of edriundriims l? el 


i'standnble In. that’ft btheryHae prom-,- ’ stood : .description 

' Ises’ tq; be : Betf blitters rplurii taken . plat» in \ thp, .Blnri/ ^MT^T 

- to : ■ the,: BoliUan coupljyside, .,to a; ' mo’s i ;,wife:- : Barbar&. (Frenchfbom, 

' modest 1 :; stQry %‘flnd - dOwn-lo-dorth; ^0^ 'b^. :Anodk AlmdCi therefore 
characters /after . the variously ,fpr? • ;thdr6/iti}inedlateiy p^cti^l) ' begins* 


SwUxcri 


.. His fellow ebuht 


-■’i: ■ i'..i Jl 
,> i*. it 


■i . •]; ; 


nung i or ' granpilQqueqt. ..exo|xn»es .. o( - 
Lftit; Tonga in Partf; l900 
Limit. .Much has ; hi sp pdcn mSde , of , • 
the: fact lhat Bcrtolpcd tehifo MrW ■ 


Proverbial Ballade 


Fine words won't turn tho idng pink; 

A wild coso 8 m , no employees: 

'Who btrilS^mssocks will make them shrink; 
^'S’gfho catches cold is sure tp sneeze. 

Who has two legs must wash two knees; 
Who breaks the egg will find the yolk; 

Who locks his door will need hil keys - 
• So say l and so say the folk, 

- . You can't shave with a tiddlywink, 

^N|ot make red wine from garden peas, 


nesses the whole scenB^mitte row • ■■ 
his. factory . , where he-fa playing at 
a. sea captain with a pap end r a 
frtW^SaffliSWJinpculars Giovanni- has fidven- . 


Wlndowi wd . v 
:k as tile master iforf.; ; • 
iren'l-whaWthey-seeni,^ 
mj(d^in,;a parmesan : ^ , 
JsvriSo In );Utie J *w|th - 
for longue-lti-cheeV 
typing that led Hffeh- ’ 
mt Agent (o identify 
h a; chocolate factory. 1 


. Nor show a bllndworm how to blink, 

; Nor teach an old xacOo^ Chinese. 

The juiciest orange feels the squeeze; 
Who spends his portion will be broke; 
Who has no milk can shake no cheese - ’ 
So say T and so say the folk.- - 

He make* no blot who has no ink, - 
Nor gathers honey who keeps no bees, . 

. . . The ship that does not float Will rink; 

/ Who’d travel fat must cross the »ea«. 

• lone wplvea in seldom seen in threes; 

. ' A conker ne’er becomei an .oak; 

' Rome wain’t built by chimpanzees - . 

• . ; . . So say I aud io say the folk, 

.'-.'/Fnvol' ' • ; ;- fr ; w' 

' Deaf frlendsl lf adages like-'diese 
Should aeeni banal or just a joke, , 

. Remember Gsh don't gtow on trees 
So iay l and i'o iay the folk. ' 

r/f-;: '' 

*• • -v' ***.• :**'** v. • . ' 
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A half-spent dowry 


By Harold Hobson 

The Second Mrs Tanqueray 
Lytte lton Theatre 

I have no memory of the Haymarket 
production of Pinero’s The Second 
Mrs Tanqueray of thirty-one years 
ago. I am one of the few people of 
ihe theatre who before last week had 
neither seen nor read one of the 
most famous plays of the last cen- 
tury. There is nothing to be proud of 
in this. Nevertheless there is some 
advantage in the otherwise pitiable 
position it puts me in. For it enabled 
me the other night to watch the 
National's presentation of the play as 
if it were an entirely new creation. 

It strikes me as being hopelessly 
conventional, by the standards not 
merely of our own day, but also of 
the time - the early lo90s - when it 
was written. Its morality is as old as 
Christ, and in the nineteenth century 
was promulgated not only in the 
mainstream European theatre by 
fashionably advanced dramatists like 
Ibsen, but also in the theatre of 
entertainment. Seeing it for the first 
time, and aware of its reputation of 
having opened a new era in the 
history of drama, as Waiting for 
Godot did, I was amazed to find 
myself back in the world of the 
author of Le Demi-Monde and La 
Dame aux Camillas. 

Its heroine, Paula Tanqueray, 
even when sweetened by the irresist- 
ible charm of Felicity Kendal, comes 
over at the National as a vicious, 
selfish and shrewish fool. Having 
lived a life of prosperous de- 
bauchery, she suddenly decides that 
she yearns for the respectable status 
of a married woman. When Miss 
Kendal murmurs this aspiration she 
soundi like a rattlesnake asking to 
be cuddled. She wounds her con- 
siderate and unbelievably patient 
husband, Aubrey Tanqueray (Leigh 
Lawson, a gentle performance of im- 
peccable atatelines), on every poss- 
ible occasion. She Flies into a rage 
because Aubrey's convent-bred 
daughter by a previous marriage does 
nol love her at first sight. The 
boautiful country house with which' 
Aubrey presents her arouses in her 


an ostentatious boredom. Aubrey 
seems in fact an incredibly poor 
chooser of wives. It is made dear 
that at his first attempt he married 
an iceberg; at the second, he has 
chosen a tigress. Paula, moreoever, 6 a 
tigress of very little brain. Once a kept 
woman, she wishes and expects to be 
received by the county. (That this was 
not an impossible ambition, Dumas fils 
had shown nearly a decade before in 
the character of Mme de Chauzette in 
Denise.) But when, after considerable 
delay, the county actually does call, 
Paula, instead or mounting the first 


step of her so eagerly desired ladder, 
pours out every manner of insult. On 
all this Aubrey looks with an affection- 
ate tolerance that would be angelic if it 
were not idiotic. 

The central situation of the play is 
that of Denise, so that although I 
was seeing the play for the first time, 
it gave me the impression of some- 
thing dijh vu. As in Denise, when 
the summit of success is about to be 
achieved, an old lover turns up and 
provides a scene of potentially 
ruinous recognition. Now in Denise, 
Dumas fils introduced one Thouve- 


-y V- ■ 



nin, the raisonneur of the piece. 
Moreover, he gave this part, which 
superfidally is that of someone who 
is no more than a moral commentator, 
to the most famous actor in his com- 
pany, Coquel in alni\ and this man, 
who has a tongue that cuts like a 
razor, puts the whole situation into 
proportion. In a review justly famous 
for its logical exposition, Frandsque 
Sarcey expounded Dumas’s philoso- 
phy. it is, he says, very simple. It 
says that it is no more permissible 
for a man to know and possess a 
woman before marriage tnan it is 
permissible for a woman to bring to 
her husband what Dumas himself | 
*o«Jl| “a half-spept dowry” - 

11119 Is also the philosophy of The 
Second Mrs Tanqueray, in which 
Pinero has given us a Cayley 
Drummle (Harold Innocent) who 
is only a raisonneur manqui. The 
moral thesis of The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray, therefore, instead of 
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Sir George Alexander and Mrs Patrick Campbell In the original production 
of The Second Mrs Tanqueray, 1893. • 


being implicit throughout the play 
(for Drummle, unlike Thouvenin, 
does not utter a moral judgment 
at any moment of the evening), 
has to be packed into a single 
speech by Aubrey Tanqueray just 
as the curtain falls. Tanqueray's 
last-moment lamentation that men 
do not apply to themselves the same 
rules that they apply to women 
seems to have caused a sensation 
amongst audiences of 1893. It is 
astounding that educated. British 
people should have been so ignorant 
of what were commonplaces In even 
the theatre of entertainment in Paris. 

Furthermore, the tragic ending of 
The Second Mrs Tanqueray is sneer 
hysteria. Across the Channel they 
were already aware that in certain 
situations it is only common sense to 
keep one’s mouth shut. It is at this 
moment that Paula decides that, as 
the virtuous woman she thinks Iter- 
self, she must open hers. It reminds 
one of the disastrous effects of the 
miracle in Graham Greene’s The 1 
Potting Shed, recently seen on .televi- 
sion, Clearly, when God or women 
*^tfi#ke ilp- tlieir, minds to do good, one 
must look out for trouble. Second- 
hand in outlook, clumsily con- 
structed, convinced that it is at the 
head of the queue when it is really at 
the bottom. The Second Mrs Tati - 
qtieray 1b directed by Michael Rud- 
man with conscientious but unexcit- 
- ing intelligence, and agreeably 
designed by Carl Toms. 


M. Poirot cut in two on stage 


By T. J. Binyon 

Cards on the Table 
Vaudeville Theatre 

Agatha Christie’s detective story 
Cards on the Table, written in 1936, 
presents an ascetically pure, almost 
woolly abstract puzzle. Mr Sb&itaria 
mvttea eight people to dlnaer in his 
Four of his guests, 
nave committed murder; 
in me past; the other four represent, 
in o ne way oran other, the otner side 
-ot O.i. ,«&:■ Liuring dinner, he pur- 
posely steers the conversation to- 
rritrt/ j the , discussion of various 
Jff W of murder. After dinner 
jjvo bridge tables are set up, detect* 
ol ?' criminals at the^otbeir. 
rioz« off fe frorf t 'of the 
•i. ' rile the end pf/the evening, 
jVl)* 8 been skewered to 
of a !°nB. thin instrument 

ieySlw? £! *‘ th * small round 
head”. Any one of the four 

cdffirr^',i W L^ e dummy; could have 
cri “ e - AU/hayp an 
ITaSSP**’ and ^ UflI motive, 
^ffca.le potat.^ o, the,. 
CL pr « Mnt ’ is therefore 
crfnfe^ for a portion of the 

' psychological 

'.ifeaL 


came in aflM ntorview _ gi ven on the 
eve of the flref mPV by the star. 
Gordon Jackson - a household 
name, as the programme neatly -touts 


8HVw 7„ iragm soon 

stirring uneasily in her gfaVe. 


it, for hi6 perfonnances in televlfcr 
ion’s Upstairs, Downstairs and Th&v 
Professionals. He. was glad, he was 
reported as saying, that Poirot was 
not the detective, in this play. Initial 
incredulity was sncceded by the. char- 
itable assumption that thd adtor most ; 
•. be so immersed in the study of his 
own pvt as; not to notice the simul- 
taneous presence on stage of a small, 
egg-heatied Belgian with waxed 
moustaches and patent leather shoes. 

Twq minutes into the play, how- 
ever, and it becomes obvious that the 
report was correct. The adapter, 
Leslie Darbon, has high-handedly 
excised Ppirot and split his speeches 
and ; . deductions dovto the middle, 
giving half to the scatty, foolish de- 
tective novelist Mrs Oliver (Margaret 
Courtenay)^' arid half to the sfoUd, 
unimaginative Superintendent Battle 
(Gordon " Jackson). The result Is 
rather as If , in adapting Hamlet for 
television, the. prince had been omit-.. 
ted apd his speeches had, been equals 
ly 1 divided between Gertrude ancF 
Polonhis. ■ ’ :,v :/ 

. •- If this dece of Use-malesti ipust 
1 htwe.'setiDMiie Agatha spinning like 
a lathe, by the end of . the play her; 
bearings. -would . have been red-hot; 
with thick black smoke pouring uony 
them.. . Exposition t^rpughout . is 
handled witii a subtlety which makes 
the serial 6ynopsis in a women’s 
magazine look tike a prose poem', 
ana every singlfe point of the plot is 


missed with a single-minded per- 
verseness which seems almost pur- 
poseful. . 

Under the circumstances it's diffi- 
the actors. 

S Df tiny nofe- 
rBnts his way 
tile Margaret 
neither in 
bristle's can* 
nor in weat- 
r e. A® Major 
d Struggles to 
reconcile the reputation of a gentfe- 


man with the white dinner Jacket of 
a bqdnder/Mary Tamm and Belinda 
Carroll,: one In pink, the other in 
blue, sensibly confine themselves to 
fooktrig attractive, and only’, Derek 
Waring, in the part of Dr Roberts, 
manages to produce , a lifelike im- 
pression oh the sthge. . 

The hope obviously was, that Cards 
On the Table might be another 
Moufepap’.. certainly aitfrap hafc been 
sprung nere, bar who has been 
caught by it is another matfej;/ . ' 

. • v - 1 ' - :TR^rf* ~ V- 


Fifty years on 


In the TLS (^ Christmas Eve, 193 f, 
I. Thomas -rtf/lewed John, . Crowe 

S Without Thunder. An 
►efence: of Orthodoxy; 
Jerald Howe at twelve 
Ixpence: . ... ^ 

life that they are; Vwr- 
tually anonymous. Others beaf so 
cfearly :the iihpreas pf fhe author’s 
persod&llty that ari' Inquiry into his 
antecedents and the circumstances of 
.bis life is at .ogee prompted., j:.:;. , ;; 

"God Without TJitifldfilr” 1 ibofedgs 
t<> the latfef 'class pf v boqkj?. -'Mr Rati- 
som is the son pod gfoddsoQ or 
tbeolpglajis and) is well-known in, 
America - 1 ias a poet. His . parentage;, 
explains the Stibjtict of bis. studies^ 
and his calling accounts for Ws treat- 


ment of It,. Mr Rahspm was also a 
Rhodes Scholar from 'Tennessee, 

, whose mind was steeped .in. the gra- 
. pious hilrtarilsm of fJterde Huw.an : 
lores: In such clitumstances many 
■iHtn WoJjld ; have feyiled the. images 
of their fathers’ gods; but Mr Ran- 
• spin has chosen Jo accommodate the 
'.'thundering -Deity, of Dayton to the 
sweeter i tertipei; of . Oxford; He pro*- 
claims Jiimself : a ^Fwidainentaltst , 
but few wUL'gratjt. hla, claim .-.to be 


New Oxford Books: 
Politics and 
Social Science 

Political Pilgrims 

Travels of Western 
Intellectuals to the Soviet 
Union, China, and Cuba 

Paul Hollander 

This book Is concerned with whet 
motivated the Interest ol Western 
Intellectuals who travelled to 
Socialist countries In the past fifty 
years and (n what ways this Interest 
evinced discontent with their own 
societies. It is In part a book about 
the deception of intellectuals, 
sometimes knowing and 
sometimes unconscious, about 
self-delusion and political 
myopia. Cl 5 

Presidential 

Anecdotes 

Paul F. Boiler 

’An almosi unqualified success . . . 
The Presidency furnishes ample 
material for a delightful anthology. 
'Hugh Brogan In The Sunday 
Timas. 'A highly entertaining 
collection of the wit . wisdom and 
follies of 40 Presidents from 
Washington io Reagan. 1 Dally 
Express . £8.96 

Principles and 
Methods of Social 
Psychology 

Edwin P. Hollander 

The fourth edltlonof this textbook 
has been substantially rewritten to 
Incorporate the latest In research 
and findings in thef laid, and has 
been reorganized to reflect current 
concerns. Illustrated £14.50 
paperback £8.95 , 

The Final Months 

A Study of the Lives of 1 34 
Persons who Committed 
Suicide 

Eli Robins 

This book Is a study of 1013 or more 
tinee leefed sulcld es I n which each 
quae {« described In a vignette 
(based on Informats' reports) so 
that readers may Judge for. . 
them selves the clinical 
developmeritoflllnessesand the 
■ validity of diagnosis. Ilia a unique : 
source of Information on the . 
antecedentetof sufcfde that may be 
observed by thpse who are close to 
the Individual. £22.50 . , 

National 
Urbanization. 
Policies in 
developing 
Countries 
Bertrand Renaud 

; ’i ■ • • ' 

The purpose' of this study Is to 
show Why progress lit for mutating . • 
national urbanization policies : . 
requires co-drdlnatlo n between 
three specific areas of pollay 
formation while uncoordinated . . • 

; policies appear td undermine each 
other. The three specific areas w||h 
which the author deals are the 
oorreoildn of unintended and ; 
grjwantedapatiaieffdots on :: 
national economic policies, the 
more etiident Internal 
management of cities ,'and 
decentralization policies, .,£12 
paper book £6:96. World Bank 


their authors Wlth;that jntontfoti. If 
. .- that - is : “Ftiridsmeatallsirl 1 ', . then wo 
creed has bheji mqch mi^jydged.; . . . 
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Monarchs at the mike 


By Arthur Marshall 

Voices Out or the Air 

The Royal Christmas Broadcasts 

1932-1981 

Introduced by Tom Fleming 
138pp. Heinemann. £7.95. 

Q 434 26680 9 

Those of us who are old enough to 
have heard the very first Royal 
Christ mu Broadcast from Sandring- 
ham in 1932 will remember well 
what the BBC so rightly calls “the 
sense of occasion" and the feeling 
that it was a regal blessing being 
conferred on those sufficiently 


Oak had been disastrously sunk. 

It is interesting to discover that the 
Monarchy did not at first take kindly 
to the idea of broadcasting and that 
it required ten years of postal 
wooing to coax George V to the 
microphone at Christmas (and even 
as a listener he refused to have an 
aerial on the Sandringham roof). To 
get him going, His Majesty prefer- 
red, instead of the customary red 
light signal, a tap on the shoulder 
when it was time to start, and he had 
to be warned not to rustle or crackle 
his script. How merry to learn that 
he sat down too heavily in the 
favourite wicker armchair from 
which he was to speak and went 
right through the seat. Those hoping 


prosperous to own a receiving set 
(by no means a common household 
object in those days). Indeed, so 
impressive was the event (hat, as (he 
somewhat guttural tonos rolled our 
the platitudes ("It may be that our 
future will lay upon us more than 
one stern test. Our put will have 
taught us how to meet it unshaken”), 
whole families rose to their feel and 
stood with bowed heads. One might, 
good heavens, have been either in 
church or in Japan. 

There was some surprise and a 
certain uneasiness on finding that we 

E assessed such a foreign-sounding 
ing, surprise that is until the richly 
European background and parent- 
hood were recalled. Edward VIII, 


sufficed. 

In 1932 the public reaction was 
ecstatic, and the Spectator, comment- 
ing on the moment when the King 
cleared his throat, cheered all Its 
readers by saying “A King who 
coughs is a fellow human being". 
The hour-long round-the-world Pro- 
logue to the affair was tastefully - 
summed up by the dear old Morning 
Post as "a family re-union on a scale 
terrene”. It was estimated that his 
voice had reached twenty million 
people, and “Paris talked of nothing ■ 
else' 1 Mr Fleming loyally and enthu- 
siastically states, an announcement 
that at feast one reader who knows 


possibly _wish ing to be ns different in the French takes leave to doubt. 


this as in everything else, sounded 
like an American frying to speak 
Cockney. The slight!/ foreign voice 
hung on a bit, with George VI but 
has since disappeared completely, to 
be replaced by a marvellously clear 
and limpid speech entirely suited to 
the material it is required to pump 
forth, for the normal and chatty 
tones of everyday conversation are 
barred. A royal occasion is hardly 
the moment for an animated flow 
(“My dear, I can barely wait to get 
to Balmoral"). 

Earlier in 1932, the King and 
Queen, had visited Broadcasting 
House, rewdtiy 'const rutted ‘(Remt' 
“got them round" in fifty minutes), 
while, and practically at the same 
moment. Professor Piccard, who 
looked like everybody’s idea - of a 


. With every royal message that one 
is now able here to live through 

r 'n (and many of us have heard all 
them), one sympathizes in- 
creasingly with the crushing formality 
of their lives, and the alleged fond- 
ness for practical jokes in private 
becomes entirely understandable. 
Jokes and the unexpected pleased - 
Victoria used to let out a happy peal 
when anybody tumbled over and 
measured their length, and wasn’t it 
Queen Alexandra who adored apple- 

E ie beds, when the apple-pie and 
ed belonged to somebody else, and 


slightly cracked scientist, was ascend- 
ing nearly 10Vi miles in a balloon, 
for one or the features of Tom Flem- 
ing’s pleasant r6sum£ of the royal 
Christmas talks is to list items 6f . 
interest that were going' on elsowhere 
m the same year, and PlccaTd'a bas- 
ket then loomed large in- the public 
imagination. • 

Thus, in 1939 1 and. while George 
VI was making what -is possibly the 
most wartnly remembered broadcast 
of them all, the one about "I said to 
the man who stood at the Gate of 
the Year.", we are reminded that the 
Spanish Civil War via* ending, - our 
Phoney War was on,, arid: the Royal 


considered in connection with her 
rather fidgety royal spouse. Foreign 
princes used to - squirt each other 
with soda-water ana ride bicycles up 
and down the palace corridors (“We 
:$hriekcd\"). In others this activity 
would be called “letting off steam , 
a conception that Seems a shade, in- 
. congruous when applied to Victoria, 
formidable even In death. 

Who, one wonders;, writes the 
royal speeches? A Secretary? A 
Courtier? Some dusty don? Tbefe 
has been, down the years, a fine 
continuity of style,, and what else 
could the matter contain but words 
that aire reassuring, forward-looking; 
dedicated, hopeful for the future, 
and breathing a general and - Christ- 
ian belief in the goodness, of man- 
. kind. And very, nice too. 


Parky outside 



by Hpgo WtlUam^ 

MICHAEL PARKINSON! -. ;. 
Piqidtwm’s Lort 


/ Z' // ■ / / / 




HOUttS OF S3LEJMCS FOLLOWED . PUNCTUATED 
O'rQhY' BY THE ALMOST JMPERCEPTJBl-E SOUJMJD 
OF THE HAWSEJJ. LEAVING AND ENTJELR1 NG 

the sago 


The princess and the goblin 


NIGEL DEMPSTERl 
H.R.H. The Princess Margaret 
.A Life Unfulfilled 

192pp. Quartet Books. £7.95. 
0 7<M3 2314 1 


'' and three massive estates”) while 

n„ i.™. Cano secret romance blossoniB, and is 

. Bage eventually, after Townsend's divorce, 

and the build-up to her sister’s 
NIGEL DEMPSTER) coronation, plastered over the 

n » n m. ».< w . wo rid s newspapers, with not a mur- 
TmT* Margaret mur from the British press until - as 

.A Life Unfulfilled Dempster says, with a kind of won- 

192pp. Quartet Books. £7.95. der - “the People in age-old style, 

0 7043 2314 1 repeated the stories, and then de» 

="•' " "• -■ ■ nounced them". 

Now all gather round, while Mr £ JP 8 **™ % set: W™ 0 W on 
Dempster tells a story. wlk the tune, Townsend is exiled to 

•n. r. ^ r i. .. j . Belgium, and two more years of 

The Dee Valley had never seemed partying follow before Margaret de- 
so tranquil or beautiful as Princess cldes, at twenty-five, not to marry 
MargBret looked out from the bed- him, “mindful of the Church^ 

tieth birthday duty to the Commonwealth V . .*■ 


Margaret' looked out from the bed- SsEST* 9 the Churches 

tieth birthday duty to the Commonwealth V . 

Something wrong, surely? But let’s the famous broadcast has an odd 
not fidget: ' look these days. Perhaps the most 

. . . looking back on half her life- “periOtF’ evcnt, though, is the Prin- 
' — « *• — -• • * cess s botched v engagement on the 


rebound to the last of the eligibles 
not “spoken for”, Billy Wallace - “a- 
seven-figure family fortune ... un- 
certain health . . . dabbled on the 
Stock Exchange . i . Le Touquet for 
a weekend’s gamblina . . . Newtfiftr- 


■ might have lasted.- cert® 111 health . . ■ dabbled on the 

__ . 4 . , Stock Exchange . I . Le Touquet for 
n i t E n off ««" a weekend’s gambling . . . Ncwrfitur- * 

’ ket, Epsom.-Ascdt, and Goodwood 
there s a chilly draught from some- • ' -White's and Prntt'q th a 
whore. -This is tho Bad Fairy’s stpry Ww ’- Xho 1950, fit. l^oia* 

E“’^P n, ‘ ,alD .SSSRMHftjSd 1 ^^ 

Certainly, Princess Margaret has neither side won. We enq, tempor- 
hever be$n more out In th^cOId, and wily plotless, on the edge of Bohem- 
Nlgel Dempster’s timing fa impecc-. ifl, with a small flurry of references 
able, whatever you may think of bis to the arts - Louis Armstrong (“your 


hover be$n more out In tito'cOld, and wily plotless, on the edge of Bohem- 
Nlgel Dempster’s timing fa impecc-. ifl, with a small flurry of references 
able, whatever you may think of bis to the arts - Louis Armstrong (“your 
style. And in feet, as he gets ifitoWs Princess Margaret is one hip Chick"), 
stride, the pathos and the local -col- and the Royal Ballet - heralding the 
our fade away, anddamesj. places, entry on. the [scene of Antony Arm- 
fortunes parade aerdss the,psge with strong‘-Iohp«< . . 


Anyoqe. porusltiE thfl lalckei .could be 
forgiven for thinking this waV Parky's 

autoWography.i.flis. parfbt-like fea-; 
fores appear agefakt .r LpWtyseque 



wuecnon; or run sport articles, ro- 
' printed' frofa«micft and tto. Sunday 
-a new ItttrodUafoii .and a : 
. con^oti h^ded. : 




ifr : gniSs-' 


timental nostalgia - good old Fred v 
Tniertfiff paying ‘‘Well, get thissen 
oKt’paviHtin 

For the yams to come bnckTflwtfife 
thoy ivould. have to be told in me" 
company ■- of ' Inilw' spdrtimeri in a. 
Wcll-stocked ^w 1 . They Sopk to. emh- 
)ate . the' laua^bUHan^uitoU^pr 
England, thelrEftgland but .falrnitg 
'At one point a cricket baU.'am ashes 
K thc new.ceiarnic: flush foi let on which 
ui: perched the lqcfcl hptmcilfor who 
due' to Open JWi , new' fadlity^rMP 
emerges Wth .trouiqre round ?rikles, 
chilcnlng foe severed lavatory chain, 
What a nmny sight 1 1 didn’t believe a 
•wqtdlofjit. 

■ r "i 

Come.\ pawn'!?: CQrhe '' Dusk, Fifty 
d Gamekeeper by Normair 
; ‘Mutse^ ’ i Allen and Unpin. 

draws on 'tW 
experiences of.the author during his 
1 half-century of service to four Duk- 
[i^i. pfJWdstmlt^tef/ He. writes about 
■ ■ ' to* ''iifrts .;of 'this ; profession; about 
;.:etjMritry'.«fo -Ui ;«ncral:and the uni- 
,:qpe - ^ela(jdhanib - ; between ; g 
r. ^P^kehpfer, arid hjs, employer;: The 
book Is ; ch wfoihdy ; illustrated . : with 
1 line drayringS by ^Rodgdv M^hatt. . ; 


fortunes parade sefoss the^pfige with ^trong^o.OW, ' . : 
m ■ a S^£ bria^riefis- Wre are , nO< The style changes alarmingly; 

tc S:°m ’ ^ i b 5 Tony is “the first man to peel Srom 
effect of ° ' thB ' caretoUv , applied 

to Veneef. of hor - Royal upbringing*; he 

^ 0, i - ^® ts U P a Secret meefing place in 
ja^about^tt^^dia^n^f Rothpritithe; he has “plarts".^But 8ex 

no *9°™* 7 8 k“ Ita appearance on 


The style changes alarmlflgly;. 
Tony is “the first man to peel from' 


mqfe 


tiger to the Daily Express for £50; 
and who “committed suicide when 
. . . some of Princess Margaret’s let- 
ters to him turned up for auction in 
New York". 

The suddenly small sums of money 
involved give one pause, though they 
lead on naturally enough to the 
1970s, and the era of Roddy 
Llewellyn. "Princess Margaret , 
veteran of a thousand gossip col- 
umns, now becomes apotheosized, a 
career in herself, and a focus for the 
eerie indigenco that (against all sta- 
tistical probability) seems to have 
overtaken her world. No sooner is 
her name linked with Roddy's, than 
he is beset with media temptations 
.(mindful, perhaps, of false stgjts in„ 
the brewery, the asbestos mine, Uie 
College of Arms); their first idyllic 
house party, when they lead a sing- 
song, degenerates with awful swift- 
ness into his “recording career” and 
its Press statements - “We are al- 
ways singing together - one of our 
favourites Is ‘The Bells are Ringing - 
I am very serious about singing. I H 
try to get a bit of gardening done as 
well . .. .“. On big brother Dai sell- 
ing- his story to the News of the 
. World, Dempster reports, Roddy, 
said to a. friend: Tm told he's get- 
ting £30,000, and all he has offered 
me is a sun lamp .... If half of this 
is about me, he should hand over 
. £15,000 - this is the end.” 

Well, not quite the end. but not 
far off. There's the Princess's divorce 
in X978, unthinkable a few years be- 
fore, and Lord Snowdon’s remar- 
riage;: and Dempster, updating him- 
self as ever, is now unshocked by 


r litium „i j * ” iwij is uio nisi man iu pcci uum 

wSSS v^A„ y r^Bi^5 d . 


g of pomo] 
v UrJulfiile 


whefe- 
In’t bo 


no sooner makes its appearance on 
cue for the 19o0s (ban. It turns ambi- 
guous r foe first two best men prop- 


CfifiTOrffl 

dolce shuttiito them out ^ not 

• WW’ • ■ 

rf fftccw M^gWLhoiSd|.(what, with. ' Patrick JLtchfleld. Jocelyn 
evert hat’ means) already tob^ ; Stefc, PeterSellersanci BrittEk-, 
getting a little lost, that s appropriate land - *d that as incfeasmgly serious'. 

bacl ? l ? e story . , filrtatioKs and mutual InfidellUea-forti. 

■ Ondhow pages quickly, in half a family Ufe lnto a charade. ne\vs leaks 
dozen pages., Qm Scout Elizabpth is proliferate, Dempster is discreetly in- 
groomed to rule, Brownie Margaret discreet;: about ' it dll, . -and - agajri,’ 
Row sings and dances and acts,; perhaps;: foe loose ends are most: 
whUe just off stage Pete^ Townsend JelUhR t. the ^d AubrpJot .Of I^ohin 

■ gitt top many forties, pwiruki, khd ! Douglas Home, for - fhStarice. wTio 
^bomes-the ^ihg’s j eq U e ny. The lost fris £50-a-woek job playing - the 
Pria^ begins.to read a double life, piotto at the Clermont whem he fold 
partying^wlth the ellgiblea her fathet- a photdgraph df his emfopypr folut; 


yonder. Idro tojyour Dally MqU x 

what ; oo you find? y*!?J^L}£K 
garet’s.. .npw . pscort, Old EtoniaiJ 
bankfog heir Norman Lonsdale, w® 
spent a week with hdr* last mphfo « 
her £250,000'VUla in Mustlque ' 
The. real htoty of AUfeUnfulfll^ 
la the One about' the Princess and tn® 


doubtless, - 


Medlai which is .why, ; douou«»», 
.Dempster; seems moat mean^ 


jealous, on ti; 


Lord Snowv 
rmVtnS to tne 


an appearance, as enuaren oi 
frienos sell photographs of Margaret 
for; cash for the pushers. On Jbe 
ofoer hajfoi Roddy’s eventual dts- , 
appearance, wfc're told, makes way ■ 
for, thd 1980s, and' h hew wart - at • . 
peace with hersftif • . •iVS'r.PiiSf 
With all its perverse moianderuigS i or 
fate, seemed to bdr like a i orei 5j , 


beboipes - the fine’s j equeny. The lQrt>i3 ibO-a-\voek job playing - the tl 
Prin^ beging.to read a double life, piotto at the Clermont when^ he fold ti 
partying^wlth the eligibles her father a photograph of his employer Johh : .^.tc 
[.approved ("two ■ Scottish > dukedoms . Aspinall in nisi, summing pdpl'With a ;y 

:! V v - ; ; r : V ' ; ' 1 '- 

■ ;■ • t -:*/ . .■ v . ■“ : ■, . :■ j:-. 


the book has it foe other way r0 ^_: 
the “public ipiaginarion”. 
tured' ber, ' and i she’s .acted ^ 
..tepid fantasies like Someone folder 
■ very bad spell Indeed, I’ever since. 
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to the editor 


Military Drinking 


ized in despair”?) with 
and varied cries of gri 


I with passionate The new editor of The Times Literary mg the incident of the milk, was respect of the great". My father did 

“ Supplement will be Jeremy Treglown. printed in the European Magazine, not write his memoirs, but your re- 

.. w j|| U p h| s appointment when 1799, and has been reprinted several viewer is probably thinking of Off 
i present editor, John Gross, leaves times.) Moreover Hawkins, in his the Record: Political Interviews 1933- 
the beginning of January. Mr Tre- Life of Johnson, 1787, recorded that 43, W. P. Crozier, edited with an 

iwn, woo is 35, is at present assistant still later in the day, shortly before introduction by A. J. P. Taylor, n 

itor on (he TLS. Before entering Johnson's deuth at a quarter past selection of my father's political 

arnallsm he taught English literature seven, he spoke the words "Jam interviews during his editorship. 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and Uni- morintrus" to Francesco Sasircs, who published in 1973. 
rally College London. ^ The other point: your reviewer de- 

o dock the same evening. scribes C. P. Scott bicycling into the 

Although Boswell had Hoole's office “through the Didsbury dusk", 

r r • notes and Hawkins's book while C. P. Scott lived at The Firs, a hand- 

J Oil ns on S writing his Life, he chose to ignore some house with large grounds in 

» \\T 5 these later utterances of Johnson's. Fallowfield, a suburb of Manchester 

JLaSt W OrOS But the setters of the competition several miles nearer to the city ihan 

evidently assumed that Boswell's Didsbury, and it was from Fallow- 

Sir, - One of my students has just second or third-hand account - Bos- field that he bicycled in every aftcr- 
imled out to me that in your “Au- well was at his home in Edinburgh noon to Cross Street. 


Sir - As P. H. Blyth observes each reprise of the main theme, itself He will take up his appointment when 
/Tetters November 20) there is in capable of varied and intensified ex- the present editor, John Gross, leaves 
rnanv societies a close connection be- pression, as Conrad must know from B t tfi e beginning of January. Mr Tre- 
m/een drinking groups and warfare; Callas s recording. glown, who is 35, is at present assistant 


2 ) that this connection is a necessary moreal, chaste and passionless, 
and useful one. To quote Euripides' Actually the determination and 
Bacchae , “Dionysus nas some share anguish of his greatest characters 
in the work of Ares”. make nonsense of the comparison 

Two aspects are important. Sol- with the loathsome sculptures of 
dieuscannot always be on the battle- Canova. Gluck was, rather famously 
field ifd the drinking group is the interested in investing his works with 
n lpkure activitv oF as muc h drama as possible, so that 

% e >? im ih v 7*%' ».™ biiiM ° f 

wlidaritv and exclusiveness needed .People to stiffen into monu- 

rtf itc fimrtinnc raents is the precise, opposite of the 


wlidaritv and exclusiveness needed Gluck’ 8 people to stiffen into monu- pointed out to me that 
S "E!. ; ’wormance of its functions , raents is the precise, opposite of the ihor. Author" compciit 

f or too the re- trutB - biirtheh paradox. or tn m 

inhfoitior^ experienced with contradiction, is .Conrad's preferred affirmed to have been 

I. ™ rt.^i u rilntpH tn thp mode of expression. you. my dear . 


veratty College 


reported them lo Hawkins at eight 
o'clock the same evening. 


Johnson’s 
Last Words 


pointed out to me that in your “Au- we fi was at his home in Edinburgh 
thor. Author” competition l July 171 when Johnson died - must be tne 


3ST is closely related to the moae 01 expression. you. my acar . 

heightened state of consciousness MICHAEL TANNER. Although Boswell, in his Life 

typical of the bcttlcfield. ’Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge £ d HMI-Pow jl. 1» 

_ Tbcse ^aspects relate to^ constant CB2 TrH. 


human characteristics and to the in- 
evitable stresses of war: it is not / n 

therefore surprising to find Plato in ivCSOlUtlOll £WCl 
the Laws defending the ancient 

equivalent of the mess games and 111(160611(161106 
the ritualized violence of pay night , . 

as part of the preparation for war. Sir, - J. M. Cameron is surely mis- 
Modem armies are notoriously reti- taken in calling the inclusion of “Re- 
cent on such questions; but it would solution and Independence” in The 
be interesting to know whether there New Oxford Book of Christian Verse 
is any closer connection between very strange (November 27). He is 
drinking rituals and styles of warfare, viewing it back to front: the import- 
for instance whether different regi- ance of the Christian standpoint lies 
meats have different mess customs less in the leech-gatherer (who hap- 
corresponding to their functions in pened to be Scottish, as Dorothy's 
war. journal witnesses) than in the poet, 

OSWYN MURRAY. who experiences a sort of conversion 


as s r y c rsg wia " r ,teK t h , „ „ , r »>.»■ 
^ 7» „ ■ , ,, f D^ilMSy^a^^r 

Although i Boswell, in his Ufe of persists. Perlinps this falsification - 
JoAiuoii, 1791 (ed HiU-Powcll, 1934, which immediately follows ' his 
LY: s 8tc ?u cat . e 8 4 oncal| y. ,h . at seriously bowdlerized version of ITfap 

Th®*® ^® re ,asl words lie Johnson's last prayer, the authentic * 

SP 0 *? ,* u wer « not - ^® re 18 iext of which was available in Haw- Sir, - Mar 
Hoolc s first-hand account: | t i nSi jjut which still causes trouble ) s Impressive ’ 

Went to Bolt Court at eleven for students of Johnson’s religion - Z ons, and a i 
o’clock [on December 13, 1784 was merely negligence on Boswell's | um n , Novcn 

. _ .... r - J.. ; £ nn.l IU..* Ur..., lire »m.. nn, J . .. , 


MARY CROZIER. 
Flat 1, 12 Priory Road, Kow Gar- 


Balliol College, Oxford OX1 3BJ. 

‘84 Charing 
Cross Road’ 


on this occasion. After the opening 
verses' joyful hedonismi the poet 
wonders whether anyone who “for 
himself will take no need at all”. can 
really expect others to “Build for 
him, sow [sic] for him or at his call 

1 kl_.it th:- 1. n rt..aclirtn_ 


met a young Lady coming from part (but how did the “my dear” get 
him which upon enquiry I found to >n?). Some modern Boswcllians, 
be Miss Morris (a sister to Miss however, may praise it as still 
Morris formerly upon the stage), another Instance of Boswell’s “artist- 
Mrs. De Moulins told me that she ty7- Opinions may differ as to 
had seen the Doctor, that by her whether the marmoreal “God bless 
desire he had been told that 'she you, my dear” is more artistic - 
came to ask his blessing and that more moving and convincing - than 
he said “God bless you!” 1 went m® grumble of a sick old man that 
up stairs into his chamber and his milk was handed to him clumsily, 
found him lying very composed in or (as W. J. Bate terms the final 
a kind of dozing: he spoke to no ejaculation) the salutation of a 
body - Sir John Hawkins, Mr. Roman gladiator. 

Langton, Mrs. Gardiner, Rev. Mr. DONALD GREENE. 


The Princess’ 


the leech-gatherer, whose own trusi 
in providence, . though . specifically 


Sir, - I ,m «orry that Eric Kon. 

“ d t»f‘ V | ( ’■Stfe '"St lattr, %8*k wire 

(Commentary, December 11) with b J[ SS^SLSSF' , v ''’MremcoK 

have SSS 


a kind of dozing: he spoke to no ejaculation) the salutation of a 
body - Sir John Hawkins, Mr. Roman gladiator. 

Langton, Mrs. Gardiner, Rev. Mr. DONALD GREENE. 

Strahan, Doctors Brocklesby & . • n ..... . 

Butter, Mr. Steevens & Mr. Department of English, University 
Nichols the printer came there but Southern Odiforpia, Los Angeles, 
no one chose to disturb hlih so as California 90007. 


diner°& I°vSire foere" More^he W.P CrOZier B ° X M3 ‘ Bl ra- 

rest came he took a little warm ” • ^ rU£ier hom 815 2TT - 

milk In a cup when he said some- ; Sir, ^ May I corameiit on two — — — — 

thing upon ft* not being properly points in the rejnew by J. R. Vincent We t x thal through an error in 
given rnto fas bwd and f believe of Alastalr Hetherington s GunrdfflN transrmssion the title of Andrei Voz- 


W. P. Crozier 

Sir, May I comment on two 


Sir, - Mary R. Lefkowitz's breadth 
is Impressive (“Princess Ida, the Ama- 
zons, and a women’s college curricu- 
lum", November 27), her concern for 
detail less so. She upbraids other 
historians for eclecticism, ignorance 
and distortion; but her own article 
incorrectly states that Tennyson's Prin- 
cess (mysteriously dated in the second 
sentence “ 1857-61 ") -was published in 
1861, ie, in the same year as 
Bachofen's Mother Right, The Princess 
was fiist published in 1847, and had 
reached its seventeenth edition by 
1868. It would merely have taken a bit 
of the effort Ms Lefkowitz requires of 
others to learn that The Princess is very 
much a work of the 1840s, and to place 
it in the 1860s is totally misleading. 

MARK STOREY. 

Department of English Language 
and Literature, The University of 


lit I bus- ta the P° et » “ft** anothcr bnef des- 


fljat .this'" waS the Iml. tjme he Years in your issue of December 4. 
s P okc '*'.' v.;; ; t . f j er ’' — 


rat I sus- ^ MoresBed Ts firqUOte O M Brack Jr’s edition, Crozier- (Editor 1932-44). that “his 

matter Is P a “. vj JP® . f nrlill X •“Ood' ^1972, of Hoole’s manuscript; a ver- recently published memoirs show 
Ch ifve said I , ‘be my help and ? ion i somewhat abridged but narrat- that he enjoyed foe confidence and 


scemoer nesBns ty’a poem “Qiagall’s Com- 
er, W. P. flowers ,r was incorrectly given in the 
, that “his fetter by Carol Rumens which we 
birs show published in the issue of December 
dehce and 18. 


known Marks and Co at its verv ™ think of the Leefo'gatherer on 
Sfalbest the lonely moor, the edi- 

„ , oc “’ . , tor’s printed comment on the poem. 

If, in Its latter years, the firm of. its inclusion here is surely not 
MOrks and Co did not include in Its strange, describing as it does a 
«o?k all the treasures of previous change of iteart from “every man for 
decades, the fault lay in the increas- himself’ to a traditional (if some- 
lng ace and iU-health of the partodfawwhat vaguely conceived) Christian 
Ben i Marks and Mark Cohen. In its^fortitide 
neyday Marks and Co Was . a great • : JENNY KING. 

, booksppp .and one with which my oA V • , 1 1 on 

Ann was happy to have had a dose 84 Knowle ttttBr^neffjeld. Sll 

“wdation for almost fifty ; years. ‘ . 

anthony rota. Pansraius ^ 

. t Bertram Rota Umited, 30 and 31 
Lortg Acre, London WC2E 9LT. - Sir, - David Hunter (Utters, 

November 27) offers two pangrams, 

/ii i requiring thirty pnd thirty-one letters 

,s VJlUCK • respectively. .. ,v •• 

Sir, -- That Peter Conrad’s com- I did better than this arm y prep 
operas and their pro- school in the 1920s, with "Waltz, bad 
TOttioos are matters of .JDarcissistic nymph; for quick Jigs vex” (28), 

• RALPH tNSTONE. 

“5 WI10 reads him must immediately- . ■ ■ 

notice. But occasionally, when his 7 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, Un- 


Among this jvecjcV' contributors 


Pangrams ’W,„ dB , 

Sir, David Hunter , (Utters, ] °y cl 

November 27) offers two pangrams, 
requiring thirty pnd thirty-one ^ letters pove j^jL^ 
respectively. . _ . - • • .. opera Vm 

■ I did better than this at my prep broadcast in 


James Barr is Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at the University of Oxford. 

; • . t 

T. J. Binyon Is a Fe)low of Wadham 
College, Oxford. J 


Phiup’ 5rbw .is the author of The 
Poetry o/ Brdwning, 1970. 


Crossman. which Is published next 
Week;. ■ 


^^os_are matters ^Df.jja^dsstetic 

oRewnoream font must immediately. 
But occasionally, when : his 


* , - . Movie Moguls, 1969, and. Westerns, . - '■ ^ 1 : . ■ , , . 

S editor of the- 1974. Edward . .Norman's books Include 

r t0 ■ ... Church. and SodetyM England 1770- 

: • • Roger QAiforn’s ' collections of 1970, 1976.;, 
most recent poems include Caiightdn Blue ; 3970, 
rs, 1981. His and West of .Elm, 1975.. Rbpj^oNd O’HanwjM 

)«b//n will be o completed a study of 

• Mary Gordon s most recent jiovei js ■ and Charles Darwin.' 

The Company of Wbmetr,- \9Sl. 

he author of . ' ‘ . . j . QiarU^' Rosen, is 

uiusiaer * n , iv / x , and Figures of Sm ; William HalbV' was editor Qt . Music at the State Un 


Rbp^ond O’HanloN has recently 
v completed a study of Joseph Corfrad 


Roqer ’. CARotNAL^fefoe author of 


■ utcagionaiiy, wnen : nis • ‘ ^ 

!I KPnfai t off rT>f a composer in. dpn WC2A 3QS. 
Shunorous writing are ■ 


Outsider Art, 1972, and Figure * , of 
Reality: A Perspective oh* m e Pom 


Sm ; William . . . . 

The 

BVtf'HiLUBM’s .books Include TAe' 


•Charles, ‘ Rosen, is ..-Professor of 
Music at the State University of New 
York. His books Include Schoinbergf 


...tn- w &UUUUI u us wnuiig arc 

wmciantiy gross, foe need to protest . 

urgent, fa Ms. aefoimt ° f FredericK. - . 

■ ^mcSSSSS M' '■ ■■■ > s r - Douglass ’ .«r»u» oo«j*. *» <**> wom - - 

- :W,^.An4K» y Quto.0- 4. «.-«-• . . 

* v . 9 ' r 

ciMsIdsm", I find , that difficult to was a slave who escaped. If he was ^dy Cope fa, in .London, ;. .. -John WjaoHTMAN ’fa, the author 1 < 

Gluck’s adroonliion to freed, He freed himself. Jwhose work is included In • . ' ' - ■ The Cohcept of-the Avant-Garde 

ttouSP O'** ,th^S P m u ■ . HOWARD M ZIFF^ ■■ /introduction ^ published .by ^..Faber WAW^UhYBNs’a recent ^ books in- - ExploMpru in Modernism,. 1973: 

Boftca wero bSn R saW“ Howard ..- . ncrt i. ; :V ’ - elude lAe Lyffow fodfa, .1979, . . « • . ,• . 

3 . With Orfeo's fierce, doter- ■ department of JoumalisUc Studies; '■ V.: _ md Edwlrf Lutysns, -19B0. ' ■ . . 

to retrieve Euridj&^otri-'’ University of Massachusetts, Amheht’. Mahnos Cunliffe is Professor of , M-' Woodhouses boolra induc 

' :v. . i’J&i, • t S«toi« . mwcow ;J,;: the ;authof i-.^ Greece 194149+ 

%t SS!frs£*-’ : — • 1 Washington , ^' 1 SSmS lttJvto*A , W*: 7 . > ~ 

dofeTflto harvester -Press would like, us to . '. 'i'r* : :-7. \- r :?■ 

dice?" far6 «nza Euri- point out that Roman Britain \ by, Russell U the tei n p .ctt AiVfojR MarsAall’s most receiitfol-. J, M. ZIman is Professoi' of Phyisi* 

^UBe- iinm'ESS f®^? 81 Malcolm Todfo which was reviewed tic qf \hp, Sunday , Times. l V . ^Stonof essays am) observations ^ 1‘tl, at -.the' ^ Univertity of. BiistoL , JH 

in bSSW?®. ,n despair . It is in our issue of November 6, is also - r*i v™, knnw .was oublisfied earlier Puzzles :■ Ptoblents and Enignu 


Richard Cobb is Professor of World of Art ' Deco, 1971, ahd; . The Lorna .SaoB teaches /English In the ■ 


Modern History at the University of ‘ New Antiques, -J977.. 
Oxford. ' * 


School of English and American Stu- 
dies at the University of East Anglia. 


reed" slave. Frederick Douglass 
as a slave who escaped. If. he was 
sed; he freed himself. 


(PEndy Cora is. totoTot tfie: 
t-hose work is included In ; 


I ucur uj ■ .... ... ,, ", .. .. 

' ■ • John NauoiitpN, is; the television cn- ' 

Philip French is . the r author of The tic ijf The . Ustenerf - . 


; ;^^SiR Harold ^a^oN.is/an-Hpnbrary . , 

CoMM-is .the editor Of O ti^^low : of Oriel College,. Oxford. . . NichoUs Srrimpton Is a Fellow^of/ 

5 ***■*■ p AVl JOHNSQN-8 

jr' A Hlsiory of: Christianity* I976,;and; ' ^ 

Cooper's ; books include .Enmlds afSpchty, I9tf y : ^ bo ? c “ • 
- The- Last Dea.de, 1570. ^ Dar OM W(sA0-. W80. ... 

1 -'ml,. • EMOKbJWlsaftantlqUariatibookfolleir, ... 

flPE fa^tfO^bf' w^foteA in .London,^ ■ John Wjughtman ’is the author of ; 

>rk is included in : ■ The Cohcepl of the Avant-Garde - ! 


C. M ' WooDHOusE’s books include 


dice?" S3 6 frtf senza fiurir 


iMACCOW ;i*;:the fte^gglc.For Greece 194MW 
clfon Sc.’.: : '-77 - ; . 


■ ’ ^ despair .. It is fa pur issue of November 6, is a 

■ V HaydniJSjS®? 81 . rgHdo-icJVra (are .available fa v a clothbound versl 

:... firthSkfa^pbu-: (^q. a 7108 0300 j>. : 

‘-j ' | |j ; j! : ; • :‘'"j - . ij -; . f ^ 7 : i- ; 


or •xr: ~ - • • vTri; ; ■ v. 
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P.S. HI A.R.A.O.M./O.L./ which was once called "the first wor 
M.O.T.A.I. A. C.A. from the pen of an uninspired write 

. . . ever printed”; one needs -to read tin 

Do you have any information or. n- phras E a co ’ U p| e of times befon 

^lizing ^ is not a putdown. This i 
above? Magical spells, metneal sock fh _ ,*L Iha . Alan Thorns took t. 


remainders 

BY ERIC KORN 

the defective fragment of a 1535 near the bottom of the list for news- blanda has just brought another ' 
Book of Hours that just happened to paper circulation; just between three questionnaires from the United 
perfect the fragment he had bought Rwanda and Mauritania, with a fi- World Statistical Service.” “Bring me 
at the Turl Cash Book Shop forty gure of 0.1 per thousand. Given the my fishing’spear, and tell them the 
years earlier. Jerry Campbell of population, this makes 4.2 newspap- answers are 3.8, 42, and 11 kilo- 
Southem Methodist University de- ers per day, the odd one no doubt grams per hectare.”) This is just the 
scribes the Durandus Rationale div- being tom up for stuffing cod. (op of the atoll. If tms obvious stuff is • 
inorum Offlconwt (Mainz 1495), flr<1 a nf oKmi , being peddled as sober fact, what 


There are a lot of oddities about being peddled as sober fact, what 
life Tha TTsHiac* confidence can I have m the respect- 


the least disorderly were the Central 
African Empire, under the homicidal 
lunatic Bokassa, and Equatorial 
Guinea, under the lunatic homicide 
Macias Nguema. 

George Kurian’s religious pre- 
judices are worth examining. He de- 
scribes Hinduism as “not essentially 
■different from the anlmist religions 
of Africa”, and provides the follow- 
ing gratuitous account of Islam: 


Vr i~T "ib * realizing it is not a putdown. mis is 

Sr? “W* the borne that Alan Thomas took to 

sizes, suppressed ,9 na “8^J f P show Solomon Pottesman, a scholar 
r °fKo °f 8 reat oddity and dedication, when 

{feSST be was dying in Middlesex Hospital. 

British Library) a happier man. Thc A u„ 


SSH mi^thaw somfiAing to do 

with boat building and extended l ' ke . t J 1B ParQBSB al ? d tb ® Caymen? 
families, but Table* 286 shows that And 1 301 not talkm * about sim P le 


an expansionary (sic) religion and 
backed by petrodollars, it has been 
making gains in Africa, a conti- 
nent mat bad been ravaged by 


ffil jSidSi Poiwaman (WuUy described.!*, foe . 

simitar, appear at the end of each f eslsc j, r jf, l s «- t he eccentric. little - 
scroll of an otherwise not /cry im- Pushed, cloth-capped amnteur 
portent, beautiful or distinguished i ncuna bulist”) for The Times, and at 
fifteenth-century Italian manuscript. ter |n Book Co l!ec- 

JjJjS M U Bflr inrf t t0r > that “ n model ° f hoW *0 COm- 

i«£^mJfev° Un S feSL bine honesty with affection. At the 

SSiiS^ 61 ** ” a Cunous Copy af presentation party I met Potty’s sur- 
MI,USI ■ viving niece, who was looking for the 

And what that manuscript has in man who wrote the other character 
common with n leaf of William Blake’s sketcii of her unde, with a certain 
America , a Lewis Carroll letter com- amount of GBH in mind; unfortu- 
plaining about the text of the Re- nalely I was unable to effect an 
vised Version, and the Gospels of introduction. 

King lyasu II of Ethiopia, is that ail 
wero sold at some time bv that most 

amiable and scholarly of booksellers, pjv t 

Alan G. Thomas, and are described 

by their present owners in an un- 

usual kina of festschrift, from cus- 

tomer to supplier, compiled secretly 

in honour oi ills seventieth birthday. 

This was the occasion of a cheerful 
surprise-party held at Sotheby’s re- 

J’TJtTteSS: Spiking of which, have you come 

uiS hCf ., Siy ^- SSSiTf!55" ^ 


ItJUUIlCi. UUl iHDJC too SUUWS UIUI ^ , . . * A I. I . , .. 1 7 

the little French dependency has "Sprints, like the endearing rans- Arab slave traders until the twen- 

7 OHO vientists RnonaeA in basic re- P 08111011 of columns that tells us tieth century. (Islam is one Of tftfl 

seM; StuT some tbere aTe 83. 673, 128 libraries In few religions that expressly sane- 

5,000 Si Plerroises and Miquelon- Denmark (can't you see them, pack- tions slavery). Islam's appeal is en- 

naises if that is the right adjective, *° lid and piled ten deep from hanced by a number of factors, 
you can see why they need the extra Flcnsburg to Elsinore? They’d have particularly its approval of poly- 

rooms. Unaccountably, St Pierre and [° kee P th e pigs in the stacks. No gamy, its easy divorce laws, and Its 

Miquelon is absent from the popula- bed for Bacon . Indeed) or the blun- simple theology, almost entirely 

tion table (it should be at number der that gives Macao two separate borrowed from Judaism. 

186, between Nauru and Tuvalu) but entries in Table 386 (vocational jg not t0 say thal 

you can work it out from the number JjWjj ’ °? c n e ' C WbS Pleasure cannot be extracted froa 
of cinema seats per thousand people. and again at a shameful 139th. What this riot of dubious data. Here is i 
and the total seating capacity (Table does worry me is that this elaborate- M of cqu^^ tbat _ as far as my 
306). They do have a lot or cinema Jj fatuous stuff can go from compu- u^gorous examination goes - top 
seats (fourth in the world, behind ter t0 b °ok and thence back to com- the fjjarts once and once only each! 
the Falklanders, the Cook Islanders, P ute r». without ever - even after two you Ruess whal peculiar excell* 
and the Cypriots) but they don’t use y ears ,n P r ' nt ’ where any layman can ence y disfinsuishes: Mali, French 
them much, averaging only three Polynesia, DpbuH, Yemen Arab Re- 

times a year (Table 304). I suppose t0 ^a^® becl J proof-read, edited pub [ jCi Luxemburg, Turks and Caicos 
they have to entertain their guests, 01 Passed through a vertebrate brain. j s i andSi England and Wales? 
making endless cups of black coffee rnneiffer th« rnthnr imnnrtimi Ajiswers at the foot of this column. 


and the Cypriots) but they don’t use Y®“* in P ri «L wlwns any layman can 
them much, averaging only three fa “ over absurdities - without seem- 
times a year (Table 3M). I suppose ta B t0 h “re bec " proof-read, edited 
they have to entertain their guests, OT P® 38 *^ tiumu & a vertebrate brain, 
making endless cups of black coffee Consider rathoT (mp0TtaQt 

for those research scientists^ sitUng Table 61: Percentage of National In- 
on seine nets making basic dls- come received by the poorest 20% of 
coveries. population. You may be surprised 

The Falklanders are not eager that Liberia tops the chart as the 
cinema patrons either (well, they most egalitarian state, with 13% of 


Cypriots) but they don't use 
luch, averaging only three 


years in print, where any layman can 
fall over absurdities - without seem- 


eniging only three f Q H over absurdities - without seem- 
ble 304). I suppose ta B t0 have been proof-read, edited 
tertain their auests. OT P 8 ® 8 ^ through a vertebrate brain. 


cinema 

goes to absurd lengths SSmSTfiSSl dX SS£n- have 322 shee ? P cr h® ad » f°r one National 
ifiiself as suitably asto- liraxska Pofirifc«t P as it thin 6) but **“' Macao-folk go eighty poorest 

the editors of the pro- times a year each, undeterred by the this cha 

olume, Christopher de ire , Dre t»?t5dn on the eround fac! tbat the y onl ^ havc ten thousand tion wit 

Richard Linenthal, made if §i ar iie Brian’s Book of fnler/ta- «ati. This Works out as each lng Per 

ifoSr 8 Lft Una (444w . US ESS? 1 


■ Income 


expressed him sen as suitably asto- P^iikirm , ,Vi mingj out roe Macao-folk go eighty poorest mm. i&unan aovises us uiat 

nished, and the editors of the pro- ^ SrAniTSiwiSJ times a year each, undeterred by the this chart should be read in conlunc- 

sentatlon volume, Christopher de .Smii/SKih f 0 ® 1 that they only have ten thousand tion with the preceding chart, show- 


sentatlon volume, Christopher 
Hamel and Richard Linenthal, n 
gracious remarks and permi 



lng Percentage of National Income 


uciuus remwM mui pciuuucu ./___/ f 444 no 

ssteJLiasaf jss& or o ».3 iIm S'h 


received 


e richest 5%. It should 


two about the buyers* premium. ‘ b ' a 

Fine Boofts and Book Collecting mat The 


j. . ' : fine Books ana book Collecting that me a 

ii : # "" 

I- '‘"••I 1 - on.rfV.: 


) 333. 32386 6) is anything to 
and the point I’m making is 


Book of International 

iLl . »_T ■ 


which must mean veiy short movies, indeed. Turn to the preceding chart, 
unless they sit on one another’s laps and lo! Liberia's name leads all the 
a lot; or perhaps they all go to rest, with a cool 60% of National 
drive-ins which, oddly, don’t count. Income going to the fat cats. But this 


have 0.1 cinema seats per thousand, 
and one thousand seats In all, which 
makes the population ten million, 
which is. a lot of tax exiles. Again, 
this territory doesn't figure in the 


Income going to the fat cats. But this 
nnlv^lea^“T7% to he \ distributed 
among tne miadle'75% which makes 
(hem poorer than the poorest people 
in the country, which makes non- 
sense of everything. 


Worse J th an the mistakes are the 


W- !’ } ,.| 


0-907471 03 X) has 1 * forewarn by providing more-ftippowTOrftyBBiiB i i m b iiyinim ■ muuuuiii, mu ium “ 
Lawrence Durrell which in turn that anything that can be expressed have 0.1 cinema seats per thousand. fhp m Lnr P r fh.qnih! 

makes the book a necessary item In numerically & not worth saying. The and one thousand seats In all, which in th p 

any new edition of Alan Thomas’s book (which I shall henceforth refer makes the population ten million, ‘ maXes 

Durrell bibliography. DUrrell tells to as BIL, so (hat 1 can later make which is a lot of tax exiles. Again, .“r. 01 av^y 1 8- 

how Thomas acted as a kind of be r some joke about suffering, like Pierre this territory doesn’t figure in the Worse "than the mistakes art 

nign fence or party-wall between his . Loujis, from BIL-itis) is the soft- population lists, so I can’t tell if it gtuDidities- minor sillinesses like 
zoological brother Gerald and . him- bound edition of .TTi* Book af Inter- should be ten seats per thousand and Uig H carefully by continent 
seif. When Gerald, was off, oh anim- national Rankings,- this title being ten thousand Cayfrtanners in all, or lowest cities over 3 (m feet in 
al*coUectlrig. expeditions,. Lawtcncc thought more appropriate for the’ 0.1 per thousand as ft says and only »ude or the least’ Donulnus 
would sell his zoological books to hardback. BIR wns published in 1979 oho seat (reserved for the Grand with more than half a million in 
buy Elizabethan texts 1 , Gerald re- and some of the data (the cost of a Cayman, no doubt), or whatever tarts* major follies like the < 
turned the compliment each time taxi In Frankfort, Olympic medals in other possibilities . suggest them- numerical enumeration of wha 
. Uwrwce Went to Cyprils. ; , niomas 1976- per capita of populatlon - weU selves, . ... . nR^be enumerated: the Press 

bought the books- every time, ,kept done Bermpdal). have not grown nm , M Klirjim rffVW „ rn i„i n vv.nf ’ dom Index the PoUtical Oddoj 
them, and negotiated peace. more pertinent . with the passage of 5SS5 'X S the List o tSUFKI 

TTie . featKhrift contains various wne ’ . • caution, drawing attention to certain ^^ ll ‘ a “^ 1 >*M».dexes display 

■ affectionate anecdotes v and rather I was struck by the fact that -Ae ., anomalies like the finding (Table tbe wdexer knows or believes t 
more serious, palaeography than a Far dose, though highly literate - 280) that in the Vatican City thore the case; they pqnnot tell us any 
. dealer in bpok* and .manuscripts 99%, on a par with Britain, GlbraU* are 1,192,000 university professors we dont know already. To th. 


I was struck by the fact that -the ., .anomalies like the fihdlni 


population lists, so I can’t tell if it stupidities; minor sillinesses like list T 
should be ten reals per thousand and Ui g carefully, by continent, the 
ten. thousand Cayrtanners in all, or lowest cities over 3,00o,fcet in alti- 
0.1 per thousand as It saw and only tude, or the least populous cities 
oho seat (reserved for the Grand yrtth more than half a million inhabi- 
Qiynian, no doubt), or whatever tarts; major follies like ute-' quasi- 
other possibilities . suggest them- numerical enumeration of what eafi 
reives, . ... nqt- -be enumerated:, the Press Fre^- 

George Kurian does explain that ’ d bni Index, the PoUtiwl CJpposition 
the figures have to be treated !wlth fo de X,. the List of M6aT Powerful 
caution, drawing attention to certain > display what 




usually merits- David, Rogers of the Tar and Greenland and -just below 
Bodleian . 1 leJjlfl one., of i. those bib-' educational Utopias like Bermuda, 
llophlle fisherman's stories of finding Nauru and -Macao - are shamefollv 


< finding Nauru 


are shamefolly 


Key to lines of poem .on p 1483 
HefidnOte Wordsworth Headnote to “A .Cento" 



V. ' Tennyson' 
Byron. 1 
' .Gray 1 , 
.-^Arnold 
.. Shelley. ’’ 

• Temlyspn 


(Yarrow Revlslteil) 

The ftlnd&s, Y1I 16Lfc, > i . 
"Monody ’on Sheridan , '! ‘ v!:ik 


anomalies like the finding (Table the indexer knows or believes to be 
•280) that in the Vatican dty thore the case; they pqnnot teU us anything 
are 1,192,000 university ^professors ! re . d ? n ? i i now ,^ w>, !y* To the ex- 
fori evert miUlon people? he eyfcn tent that they give mathematical pre- 
goes airaf as to say that the figures £kfon, they are wrong or : wrong- 
for proportion of Christians .- (Brazil headed. The Bress Freedom Index, 
100%, Rumania 100%L»do not deigned W Ujfe . FJeedom of fo- 
correspond to reality ii t^n»thema- foraat\qQ.pfctitfir, School of Journal- 
Heal swse’^ut othaFSno^aUes you r 'University of Missouri, teUs us 
have to^ra' fOL^bunelf, like the that the Press in Ujmer Voltals^frcor 
fact the population of * an ' < be , P r «s. ^ Ethiopia but less 

QriSWTlives-fo towns of over 50,000 free thw the press. In-The Soviet 


fd&amalies you 
jrseif, like the 


like the that the Press to Upper Volta ts treer 
latlon of than- the press, in. Ethiopia but less 


tr Volta is- 


What should a young woman, etc? 

To which one can only reply "Thal'i 
a darling question, a darling ques- 
tion”, or alternatively “I don t know 
Mistah Bones, what should a youoa 
a- young Woman,- eto3*’ TJw-w okM 
come from what I guess is a list of 
airs or dances, written in a contem- 
porary hand on the front end-paper 
of a fragmentary copy of Qua ness 
Argultts and Parthenla, probably tne 
1677 edition, - Others include 
“The Milking Mayd", “The begin- 
ning o’ the world", "The Some- 
ting Jigg", "Noble Marque**- 
VDowne the Banks", "The Soldiers 
Delight’’ "Merry Month of May , 
vCountry Bumpkin", "The OM. 
Woman Something", and ‘[Some- 
thing 1 '; no doubt several something* 
would yield to a more ex pen 
palaeographer. , . 

Are all these knoWn, I ask my*®* 
to ui* sort of musicologists who 
know this sort of-, thing/ fl keep 
remembering, the eminent Solomon 
.Pottesman, who found a passing re- 
ference to Shakespeare’s U>va 
Labours Wonne, oh a contemporary 
endpaper, and dined out on it w* 

ever offer.) If a seventeenth-century 

manuscript list of pop-song titles i* 
of any possible interest, va * ue . 
'curiosity to anybrie- out there, U:** 
yours, for. the • asking. ’ ' 



Cthynis ,- /!'(& 


, — . 1' tain who . ... . - — — , „ . , 

irguqd that the bizarreiyjcw annuli .' ahd Lesotho qear the .top', necessl- 
jidth iate.fqf-ptqiirn mind ^ less fating a corhrhenti "the nlpst stable 
[hah, two per thousand .doesn’t 1 democracies ,'are generally found ih 
neceesarily mean that, all Pltcainicra : ti^e middle 6f the ranks: The US, for 
liVe llo iOOs they jtaay he n very f example, with ‘ an index Of . 1.49 
young pOpinRfibh ; (boatloads-of ittatK r . Seems to: have the optimum' condl- 
hqus babes coming In on every tide); - tions for a wdtk&blo democracy”, 
or maybe they all. go to .nearby!' .(Three, inches is a very 1 good ■ height 
Chriatmaa'-friwid 'ftr-tifo»Twhich would ' indeed) . •■ ■■■■■ 

••!** bbyib^ly craiy is the'-CWfi- 
ujg^tiie highest death rate \a thq . Disorder-. Index, which ia '.introduced. 

• . . ; . • by fome >pseudosdaptific fumbling: 

' Now IHh?Wfc.:.reBljy complaining "the study of disorder in Internation- . 
about anomalous, jnadequate or im- al and national affairs, just: as the 
probable figures from a' bunch :-6f ■ , study of entropy in phVsIcs^'Is ber 
pacific atolls with populatipris ; too wming-qultei^ai discipline ; in itself'-. ■ 
Itaall' to maintajh an' adeqUptir CivU- ■ In tf Mplfned fashlbh we dre fold 
Service, and better things to do with ! that in’ the ^eark 1975^78 ; ‘ Spain had 
theirbme. like.Iyine in the surf eat- ' the. mo?t Instanced of civil dUordef,. 


■U''. v‘ Sh'aktjSpeart-' 1 fit 
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.argued that , the bizarre 
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litiwers: Mall: fertility rate; Fri^ 
Polynesia: fataL- industrial acc *^Li 
DJibud:. tflvorce; .Y.A.R: 


ratal puoger; 

making; Turks and Ca^i, |ar . 
jetters;' England ahd W® 1 ® 81 a ^i : 
felting. . • r ' • - 


a li&r ;i s * 4 . ^bn'.adedpfitirieivU. • In k] MpUaiid^ ftafloii we gre- fold 
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In the face of failure 


TLS DECEMBER 26 1081: 1407 


VIRGINIA SURTEES (Editor): 

The Diary of Ford MBdox Brown 
237pp. Published for the Paul Mellon 
Centre for Studies in British Art by 
Yale University Press. £15. 

0 300 02743 5 

This diary is not only a detailed 
record of the working methods of a 
dedicated artist but a valuable social 
document and a poignant account of 


By Mary Lutyens 

- and very good-looking too. judging 
by Rossettis portrait of him on the 
jacket of this book - must have had 


a hard struggle against such tempta- 
tion. In 1849 or 1850 he eventually 
succumbed to a young model, Emma 
Hill. A daughter, Catherine (Kattie), 
was bom to them on November 11, 
1850. (She was to marry Franz Huef- 
fer; their son was Ford Madox 
Ford.) In April 1853, Brown married 
Emma, though she was so unedu- 
cated that she could barely sign her 
name. (Virginia Surtees in her thor- 
oughness has examined both the 


the travaii of a creative spirit dogged \ vlI ip nia aunees in ner inor- 

bv failure. Ford Maaox Brown oushness has examined both the 
ff 82 1-1893), who became closely marna 8« renter and .Kattie s baptis- 
associated with Dante Gabriel Ros- ™ 2? e ?. ,iv 5 d flrst . m ■ 

setti, was several years older than S!- S t0 ^ v ' c “ and 11 w , as ‘5 ft* 

“e members of the Pre-Raphaelite tha t Brownpainted his 

Brotherhood. His first twenty years ^ he . 

were spent on the Continent with ? c 0a 

nn*aeinn»l tn Ennland to see as models. The Iambs, which were a 
SHT H . father Sad been a ^ dtcl nuisance » eatln S a11 the flow- 
ship's purser during the Napoleonic * n t Jj® J 8 J rdeI ^,* e u e br0 J!^ ht dail y 

wars who had afterwards remained nearby Clapham Common, 

abroad with his wife. Charlotte However long one looks at this pic- 

Madox, because it was cheaper than S? taTSK h ° W 
living In England. Early recognizing lhe mother h hold,n 8 the child, 
his son’s exceptional talent, he Brown certainly loved his pretty 
allowed him to study art in Bruges, Emma, calling her “the most beauti- 
Ohent, Antwerp ana Paris. In 1837 ful duck in existence", but it was 
the boy had a picture exhibited el only after this marriage with its 
Ghent and, four years later, at the added responsibilities of helping 
Royal Academy in London. By this Emma's mother as well as keeping a 
time both his parents were dead. wife and two children, tbat his real 
In 1840 Brown had come to Lon- b ®P n - He was able 

don and married his first cousin, {P.. e * “ ,bl ll * bu | | bis work no * onl y 
Elizabeth Madox Bromley. A daugh- J' led l .° rejl but was ignored and 
ter, Lucy (who was to become the £ hcn be did occasionally find a 
wile oi William Michael Rossetti), buyer the remuneration vras nedig.- 
was born in July 1843. A year later P j f compared to the work he had put 
the Browns went to Italy for the \ nl °. ,l ' He auctioned his entrancing 
sake of Elizabeth’s failing health, landscape “An Engbsh Autumn 
and in Rome Brown met the Ger- .ft 1 '™?* 

man Nazarenes, who greatly influ- 51°” tbs “ *?’ i 1 ph,Il 'P^ s A 51 

enced him. In 1846 they were on g S? p f thc frame had. cost 

their way back to England when EH- ^.His landscapes are far the, most 
zabeth aied in Paris. Brown had to en J oyab * c bls pictures, 
borrow money to bring her coffin From Stockwell the Browns moved 
back to England, where she was to Hampstead, then Hendon, and in 
buried in Hlghgate Cemetery. September 1853 to a very small 

The diary starts fourteen months house at Finchley. They kept one 
later when Brown had a rat-infested maid for £5 a year which Brown 
studio off Portland Place with a lodg- f onsidcrod «°° d P a y; ** biteresnng 

a ' dose bv. Unable to keen hit lo co m P are tbe relative prices of 
ved little daughter with him he those ^V 8 - A night at St Albans cost 
had her toTve at Grav«eSd 
with her maternal aunt, who had just f* d ° X K r c, 
started a school for young children. traQC ® | ee / or .? t j r ™ bans ^^cdral 
Though forced to be frugal, Brown was bekets; a ready-made 

was dot too badlv off havinc inher- 6081 and trousere cost 3 guineas;. tWd 
ited a am all property 8 V from °his ft Drury Lane Ss.y^rtripto 
mother which btougfit in £100 a year ?£L ls h ?J X £1 S 
hi rent. A sensitive, generous, warm- ^ ^ mnSfh 

^dc^man, he missed. hb wife and g® fl,1 .° r ^ ® 

child grievously, but he had a' few • dress, v which seems very 
good friends ana was absorbed In his Sonorous. 

“jrent work, a huge picture (146V& . At Fulham, Brown painted his 

x 116*4 m) of "Chaucer Reading his. best-known picture, “The Last of 
Poems , at the Court of Edward HI” Bnal&nd", inspired by the 1852 gold 
(ho was a great lover of history), rush to-Australla. His fortunes were 
tms crowded canvas necessitated the then at thorF 1 nad ir. He .afg tf^'broken 
Wring of models, lay figures, glided in spirit and a nfiHBfCTOIy wjpy" of 
leather and ermine, and trudging what he had once been. He Was 
miles in search of velvets and bro- “dejected and nervous’’, foil of "totfe 
«des from second-hand dealers, abasement and disgust" and often" 
(One forgets what immense distances seized with “loathing" for bis. “voca- 
tjB pool had to walk in those days.) tion”. "What a miserable sad thing it 
no made many of the’ costumes him- is”, he wrote, “to be fit for painting 
and spent hours arranging the only and nothing else." In October 
• drapery, 1853, his funds were reduced, to. 3s 

. labour, Is sur- 5*1 r? C V’i N pl T f d JfweUery 

pnsloB how much he oainted bv fof £11> A P d *° or l he ^ . t0 P 8Wn 
[amp-Bght and Sw-oftenhe had Ws dress Rothes arid a silk dress and 
•*-PBalrfutto betl TinsAva hut brooch of Emma’s for 10s. A find of 
• & ^ oVS ? 3 «“"!■ left (orgottm in a 

He was 'evidentlV wretchedly drawer was “a boon". He often con- 
scared tor avS'btS starved! suicide, asking himself, “Is 

. re, . rttosd on' .al mutton chon and. more honourable -than 

• . JjPPcd dff tea" and toast w£h ?2n ' s0 ®5e^* But there, were tender pas- 
■ 2NPaa bottie oE a e sages: when Lucy, stiU at Gravesend, 

When “ShiaH" wm With th*.m th« hnlidnvs. h* 


K v :^; He /ai bdoybd up,- 
hffiLjf. * ln fow days by faith in 

’■quest burhfrt, a S it, Rossetti’s; re- 
' pupil ■•SpiSjJ 1 to become hie 
i848 (the year the 

: :aaS»5!SSS!^ 

- inpdefo female : 


marriage register and Kattie’s baptis- 
mal record!) They lived first in a 
cottage at Stockwell and it was in the 
garden there that Brown painted his 
extraordinary picture “The Pretty 
Baa Lambs' with Emma , and Kattie. 
as models. The lambs, which were a 
perfect nuisance, eating all the flow- 
ers in the garden, were brought daily 
from nearby Clapham Common. 
However long one looks at this pic- 
ture it is impossible to discover how 
the mother Is holding the child. 

Brown certainly loved his pretty 
Emma, calling her “the most beauti- 
ful duck in existence”, but it was 
only after this marriage with its 
added responsibilities of helping 
Emma's mother as well as keeping a 
wife and two children, that his real 
money worries began. He was able 
to exhibit, but his work not only 
failed to sell but was ignored, and 
when he did occasionally find a 
buyer the remuneration was negligi- 
ble compared to the work he had put 
into it, He auctioned his entrancing 
landscape “An English Autumn 
Afternoon”, which had taken him six 
months to complete, at Phillips's for 
£9 out of which the frame had cost 
£4.His landscapes are far the most 
enjoyable of his pictures. 

From Stockwell the Browns moved 
to Hampstead, then Hendon, and in 
September 1853 to a very small 
house at Finchley. They kept one 
maid for £5 a year, which Brown 
considered good pay. It is interesting 
to compare the relative prices of 
those days. A night at Si Albans cost 
theni.9s (“gloriously, small" - Brown 
had oxpecfed.to pay 16s); the en- 
trance fee for St - Albans Cathedral 
was Is Cor two tickets; a ready-made 
coat and trousers cost 3 guinea*;. t*d 
seats at Drury Lane 5s, ypir'M tnp to 
Paris for nearly three weeks on his 
own had cost BfoVvn only £1 6s 6d. 
He allowed Eriimp £2 10s a month 
for dress, v which seems very 
generous. 

. At FUiham, Brown painted his 
best-known picture, “The Last of 
■England" , inspired by the 1852 gold 
rush tO^Australia. His fortunes were 
then at theif’nad fr. He Bfg sJ'brokcn 
to spirit and a rnlfWfBMBly ttjpyy of 
what he had once been. He Was 
“dejected and nervous", foil of ’'sbtfr 
abasement and disgust" and often**, 
seized with “loathing" for his, “voca- 
tion”. "What a miserable sad thing it 
is”, he wrote, “to be fit for painting 
only and nothing else/’ In October 
1853, his fundi were reduced. to.3s 
and tbe rent for his property was nbt 
dUe until January. Havinc tried un- 
successfully to mortgage the property 
there warf nothing for it but to pawn 
his watch, all his plate arid jewellery 
for. £11. And soon he had to pawn; 
his dress clothes arid a silk dress and' 
brooch of Emma’s for 10s. A find of 
2s and 3 farthings left forgotten in a' 
drawer was “a boon". He often con- 
templated suicide, asking himself, “Is 
tjegaary more honourable than 
saidae?” But there. were tender pas- 
sages: when Lucy, still at Gravesend, 
was with them tor the holidays, he 
wrote, ‘This evening there was ho 
lamp candles iri.. the house & Emma 
strongly advised laziness so I cuddled 
the children and ber on the sofa till 
tea time it befog very cold." 

Brown rarely stopped working,, 
and even at the worn times could 


not to take any hints, moreover 
thc two children being in the 
house & one stupid girl being in- 
sufficient for so much work Emma 
bein^ within a week or two of her 
confinement & he having had his 
bed made up on the floor of foe 
parlour ... and not getting up till 
eleven, and moreover making nim- 
self insufferably disagreeable (he 
had terrified Kattie by threatening 
to put her in the fire and bor- 
rowed Brown’s only warm coat 
among other things] besides my 
finances being reduced to £2. 12 s 
which must last till 20th January, I 
told him delicately that he must go 
- or go home at night by bus - 
that he said was too expensive. 
Rowetti never offered to pay a pen- 

everything he painted to Ruskin. A 
year later, still impoverished, 
Brown lent him £15, which was 
never repaid. How many struggling 
artists would lend two months^ in- 
come to a friend without any secur- 
ity, especially to one who not only 
bad a rich patron himself but the 
same patron for his only responsibil- 
ity, his mistress Elizabeth Siddal? 

Rossetti emerges in these pages as 
completely odious, though Brown, 
who continued to love him in spite 
of everything, makes one attempt to 
exonerate him. After abusing him 
for his venom and spite he continues 
that he considers him “such a great 
artist, that anything tending to give a 
correct insight into his character is as 
it were public property", and extols 
the help he gave to “unknown or 
rising artists” by persuading his own 
patrons to buy their pictures: “I 
could name a Hundred Instances of 
the most disinterested and noble 
minded conduct towards his art rivals 
which places him far above Hunt and 
Millais for greatness of soul." 

Millais; successful, well off. with- 
out any responsibilities, and cared 
for at home by indulgent parents, 
infuriated Brown by his blather tbat 

“no TcoUy good moo it evet unauc- 
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A pencil and watercolour portrait of Ford Madox Brown bv Millais, 
signed in . monogram and dated 1853, In that year Brown ceased to exhibit 
at the Royal Academy while Millais, with whom he had an uneasy 
relationship, was elected as an Associate Member: it mu also the year that 


Press. £9,95, 


■ . ^ rhack £6.95. 0 902280 74 Of which also contains Brown’s 
portrait of his first wife Elizabeth and their daughter Lucy, his study of fils 
second wife Emma for “The Last of England “ and an oil painting of his son 
Oliver aged five entitled “The English Boy ” 




feel m the most ethereal and extanc 
state possible. I dp not burry with it 
because; to ii luefi enjoyment," ;, 

. In October 1854, Rossetti came to 
stay in Order to paint the calf in his: 
picture , “Found”, and remained six 
weeks. On December 1,7, -Brown was 
writing that Rossetti seemed 


cessful in fifo”,...dtfog. . examples of (h « 0 ftn 

&JS b? 3S 

being worships God in the act".) o *_ " 
Nevertheless, Brown admired much t , 

of Millais’s work. Holman Hunt's he £“1” 
admired even more, though he had nrn , wrn „n . 
no fondness for either artist. Ruskin JL. ^ , 

he had detested ever since this most , 

.influential of critics bad failed to say Brown , ,au 
a word in praise of- his' "Christ when Nolly 
Washing Peter’s Feet”, .exhibited al at ,ag e ' 
the RA in 1852. Brown takes a small waa thl ® V 01 
revenge in a pen-picture ;of Ruskin and writer, 
presiding at a meeting at Denmark entry of nro 
HU1 to raise money to help the died in 1891 
widow of Thomas Seddon, the artist, years later, 
who had been a r grefti friend of • ' 
^Brown's: “Ru*Wn was playful & . ? •' 

^Widish & the tea table overcharged..’ ' 

■ wte. cakes arid sweets as for a juve- T . * 
nilo'torty. After this, about. an hour • ■ T1V J 
lateT.TWfe and wine was again pro* 
duced orlfehjch R. again partook 
tartly, reaaftvg out his thin paw & ssssssssssss 
swiftly absorbifftaa or 4 ‘large lumps 
pf cake in succesBwt.” ■ ' JJy Jerfi] 
. ..On January 20. lMSjfEtama gave 
birth to a son,' Oliver (NoUy);.A ten ■■.««**. t iw 
. months: later Rmwn «,« fflYjnil^rS 
tag of 8 * 

baronet, which he found degrading, , with # nk. I 
although he had applied unsuccess- oirouara 
fully for a masterships at two art 160pp. Wei 
colleges and was teaching for nothing jj w 
at foe Working Meri’s College.. 'itO'-ip? 27942 

» won for a guinea", ' agaa 
; am no.Jonger a 0ne of the 

;■ : Hotm.fs .to 

inually quarrelling . pretend to fc 
’, either over her. .. J *.; jm' total 
Jie bo^^. drink- tion' of tol 
iid (brfln s^taki^fami ly life a 
weakness). In ITHiPw^femporar 
1 the wife's face is ! inloribrs;; -E: 
raunruuy coweu ^pm.- Ptarifa (it had ‘ chapfon. :’ -J 
taken four weeks ra paint the rib- “Queen vio 
bops pf her bonnet) ; sne looks pen- . single house 


must have been hard Indeed to live 
with. As he twice lamented, “An 
unsuccessful man is a bore to every- 
one." Tirol he was a migraine suffer- 
er will be apparent to all fellow- 
sufferers who read the description of 
his symptoms on page 172. 

His fortunes began to improve 
when in 1855 he sold "The Last of 
England" for £150 to a dealer, and 
the following year lie was awarded 
the £50 annual prize by the Liver- 


the £50 annual prize by the Liver- 
tpool, Academy of Arts for “Christ 
Washing Peter's Feet". The Browns 
moved twice in the next ten years 
and, in 1866, took a house In Fllzroy 
Square, Here the diary ends. It to 
•pleasant to learn- that they remained 
there for ten years', comfortably 
prosperous arid creating a centre for 
men of arl and letters, - 
Brown- suffered a crushing blow 
when Nolly died pf blood poisoning 
at the age of - nineteen; So brilliant 
was this young man; both as artist, 
and writer, that he warranted; • an . 
entry of his own in the DNB. Emma , 
died in 189Q and Brown just three 
years later. * His work today is so 


appreciated that a smallish and un- 
pleasing portrait of Emma, dated 
1869-84 and entitled "May Memor- 
ies", fetched £38,000 at Christie's 
last year. 

Parts of the diary have been pub- 
lished before with omissions, changes 
of phrasing and spelling. In this com- 
plete edition, Brown's - ecceiitric 
spelling has been retained, which 
adds greatly to the charm of his 
wrriling. He owned that he never 
could master spelling; indeed he des- 
pised all writing and seems to have 
kept his diary merely as .a duty to 
posterity. Virginia Surtees's annota- 
tions. are exemplary. She has the 
great gift of communicating the ex- 
citement of her researches to the 
reader so that her scholarship is al- 
ways enlivening.. And her. notes are 
where they ought to ; be - at the 
bottom .’Pf the page. My one quarrel 
with this fascinating and Important 
.book is tli at the muddy process by 
which -the admirably chosen illustra- 
tibns are reproduced, makes it im- 
possible to distinguish the back- 
. ground figures in Brown'S pictures. 


Inside story 


By j$r&ny Cooper 

■susan i, Aswjfn* , :* 

■MRlidtir it H6me 
With ;ap. Introduction by : MArk 
Girouard' ; 

160pp. Weidenfeld and Nicdlton. 

4^77942 7; 

One of the pleasures of Victorians, at 
Home . ito that the book does not 
pretend to be 1 anything pdore than.it 
ari' intelligent but brief descrip- 
tion' of selected aspects of Victorian: 
Jamily life as revealed in a series of 
Wiifemporary illustration's of- period 
tatoribm Each of the twenty-one 
chapfora. ..the * ejcceptign iof 
"Queen vietdria", 1 Is- devoted ■ to. a 
single house, and the text vfirjos in 
length according to the amount of 
ddcuiilriptftry Information, bonneted: 


1 £hapter, a single paragraph of text 
and four drawings with captions, is 
.entitled ’’Art Unknown House". .The 
j" Interest of fois attractively designed 
book therefore ties primariljf in the 
illustrations, many, of which are pre- 
:. Viously ridpubtished. . 

As, Victorians at Home has no - 
academic, pretensions and lp highly 
selective, one wonders. Why the' pub- • 

» Ushers decided it Was riecessftry to 
' enlist the aid pf a heavyweight, Mark 
Olrauard to write a . twelve-page , 
. introduction: Girouard and Lasdun 
are Writers .of, a different nature and 
-they . Work badly - together, . to 
' Girouard'a disadvantage; Nowhere to 
; foe author’s : careful- captions to the 
illustrations ■ • are ' generalizations 
allowed the unfot.terecTfteedbm they 
■ find •in Girouard 's Introduction - • 

1 ‘‘the : whole of- Jane Auston seems 
• encapsulated in due little drawing", . 


architect oore^Totefo&twhena'maii’S 
profession fails, WS: Wife may M M ! 
the ta'Aft •bleeds’'. Brown had bled 
and bledi in cort sequence he had 
beroroe fouchyand cantankerous; wid 


■ • not claim -'CbsuHVe conapiarison' with 
Pnde ,nrjd '-Prejudice. Jh .the same 


_ 1 is i cat*. 

jed upon ^6 fofoiWt| ; his , owh deli 1 - 1 ipprapqre to With Girouhyd's own Ufi 
dpitf watertploura... Aii^ ; ‘ tty me ■■ Edglfsh Cf>Mi*rry House, f 
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In the theological zoo 

By Redmond O’Hanlon 


HERBERT FRIEDMANN: 

A Bestiary for Saint Jerome 
Animal Symbolism in European 
Religious Art 


379pp. Washington, 
man Institution Press. 


I Jerome legend, and in so doing he teachings, where a skeletal, anxious 

gave the artists of the later Middle old man stares into the sockets of 
rerome Ages one of their few opportunities the skull his own head has almost 

in European study natural history and accurate- become, remorseful for the now for- 
ty to depict a wide range of animBls bidden imaginings of his joyous liter* 
DC; Smithso- ch . urc ' 1 art - Indeed, tt is difficult to ary youth. 

Distributed bv ,rna g ine [ ^ c early descriptive phases , 

cu aY “ - Or - a reoresentative nroblem of a 


( 7 -I 


man Institution Press. Distributed bv cany uc3uu|«jvc puaaca n 

Eurospan. £21. ” of biology itself arising without some r ~ a re P res entative problem of a 

87474 446 6 such sanctioned, antecedent, pictor- r ,n “t “ J u st what is a prom- 

s=s=s= s==== 5 ^= ialized interest in animals and plants. l nent , beaver doing on the floor of 

This is the kind of book which From these beginnings Friedmann eSs * ma U ^eIIous U ?52p panting? 
Swann, miraculously, released from ■ i general way, the Well, idiosyncrasies of this order Tn 

all he intertwining inner Proustian development in art of the Jerome his subjects hardly ever occasion a 
weaknesses which preclude such an st°iy, mapping the different fortunes change in Friedmann’s pace. Cra- 
achievement, might have written. SS&. nachf sometime ^ BurgomasKf Wit- 


This is 


kind of book which 


Or - a representative problem of a 
different sort - just what is a prom- 
inent fat beaver doing on the floor of 
Jerome’s study in Lucas Cranach the 
Elder’s marvellous 1526 painting? 


of°7h 5 rtunes change J In Friedmann’s pace; Cra- 
Ju. defined themes. nach, sometime Burgomaster of Wit- 


. ,Hve , wri " en - 7h';: in YZ uc " ,,cu In ™« sometime Burgomaster of Wit- 

Herbert Friedmann s inquiries have sai / 1t “ scholar and as penitent, ten berg, was an aoothecarv nractis- 
been multitudinous, his labours long. * nd flCr0SS Euiope A a1 in S h? th? d" Ed wcilrT have 

and his pursuit of portraits of Saint Middle Ages come to an end and known all about the value of "chs- 
Jerome has not been limited to beain *r flom^ir 

manuscript ill urn uin lio ns in the mar- . learning and ivi.sur>n> u glands t •/■ the Denver, unci wfiicli was 

sins of the leaves of oredous folios ^phasized, the unofficial patron presumably intended to produce a 





gni * 


% \ n W ; t', 


manuscnnl illuminations m the mar- -v «■—■■■■■« e 

gins of the leaves of precious folios emphasized, the unofficial patron presumably intended to produce a 
but has extended to paintings, sculp- aa, " t of . lhe humanists, serene in his stale of mind and body opposite to 
lures, drawings, woodcuts, etchings, * luc ty : . but the Baroque world en- that symbolized by the beaver itself- 
engravings and tapestries in nil the Jerome in his years spiritual peace attained by the con- 

known collections in Europe and of suffering and self-accusation, and quest and annihilation of carnal de- 
ucross America. Teasing nusunder- portraying his central nightmare, sire. This meaning was itself derived 
stood or mlsfdentified or tiny or when, whipped by the HngeLs before from the legendary behaviour of the 
shadow-concealed animals from their . throne .of God lie heard the hunted beaver - when hard pressed 
former obscurities, he has re-united terrible words "You are not a Christ- it was believed to castrate itself, and 
the Saint with his old companions ,an bul a Ciceronian". (Friedmann thereby released for higher things to 

• OCB,,r - c ,,e bliild iinriistrnrtrH Ham* „ 


.-•'•if I 


and re-endowed them with their lost assures us > however, that years after- 
significance, And his magnificent wards Jerome was still writing "pure, 
work is redolent of Proust’s idealized even idiomatic, Latin, and he could 
image, in his 1906 essay On Reading, fl°* res ‘ rain himself from embel- 
of the peaceful intensities of schol- fishing his sentences with frequent 
arship, not just because it is highly quotations from hia former idol, 
original and, equally persuasive, Cicero. ) 

w Jiv ,8h T* lu ? We then come *° ^ 

Shek'anrf S * nu n, 5 er J c i f ^dmaon's massively documented 

a S £2 nf h «imn B ??w 8rwd i??’ 5? d we,| -written book, his detailed 
* 1 n- all ? ost c ° n,i nuous foot- discussions of Dflret’s great ennrav- 

d ™" *e Ate. of the lug of 1514, "Saint Jerome In® His 
rauM y St P ? bc * Study" (a dutiful but clear account), 

2X , for “ Lucas Cranach the Elder’s eight ver- 

SJflLS? S? Ihd , Ch,ef ?* ke ! S f 8501,8 of Saint Jerome (the biologist 
the greatexemplar of the springs to life), Bosch’s Ghent and 
life of true scholarship. VeniS pictures (fascinated but half- 

We have only to think of Colanto- baff^d), Antonello da Messina’s 
nio’s Naples masterpiece - Jerome in ;p amt Jerome in His Study" in the 
his small quiet study surrounded by National Gallery (respectful). Fran- 
all the familiar talismen for hfs c ® sco di Giorgio's bronze relief of 
nupd's , journey; the hour-glass, the " Sl Jerome in Penitence" (a partially 

bound, clasped and studded books ' * am . t Jerome in Penitence" and 
strewn across his shelves; while he “C™ 51 Crucified" which were origi- 
himself has pushed his chair back na “y one painting (moments of justi- 
from the Incline of his desk, a “ ed wild excitement). 

5 0 !?. hla M he 5°i c 'Friedmann's explanations are care- 
atte ^ d f° controlled arid systematic, and 


build undistrnctcd dams in heavenly 
ponds. 

Antonello da Messina’s extraordi- 
narily peaceful "St Jerome in HU 
Study" in the .National Gallery, 
Friedmann points out, is serene in its 
symbolic details as well as in its 
overall effect. Not only are there no 
unsettling reminders of transience - 
no skull, no hour-glass - but even 
the peacock’s train (Pride and Vain- 
glory) Is shut, and the bird is there* 



"Sl Jerome in Penitence" (a partially 

"Saint Jerome in Penitence" and 
“Christ Crucified" which were origi- 
nally one painting (moments of justi- 
fied wild excitement). 


fore displaying its secondary signifi- 
cance, Immortality (because -it was 
thought so toush to eat it might well 
be Indestructible); and here the part- 
ndge, a Red-legged or Ftench part- 
ridge (so calledbecause, unlike the 
English partridge, it declines to get 
up and be shot like a gentleman but 
prefers to desert down the nearest 
ditch) appears hot to be a symbol of 


•• uuli-u ■men*- 

itself) but one (favoured by 
Antonello's contemporary. Leonardo! 

of the Eventual Tmimph ‘of Chi as thri middVoMte VSSdSS f^iSIT^SS ^ 
because onhatching, the young birds tUrjLto the effect that the wall tails long enough to lasso prey from 
were thought to return to their true creeffeWqhabited.old and neglected a sitting position - right down to the 
mothers.' cemeteries**lh preference to other Bodleian MS Astor A. 17, f- 153 

But such virtuosity pales' beside - P laces > and that It frequently laid its French 1500-1525. lion, where the 
Friedmann's original detections in his ?. ,»/^ d lts hi human artist has plainly forced his abbot to 

commentary on : Cosimo Tura’s 8 ^ s .- 4 ^ th „ s ° me iT Scepticism I his knees, backbrushed his few rt- 
"Saint Jerome in Penitence”, Tura w / ned . to B «ffon s Natural History maining hairs, applied the cats' whis- 
(cl 430-95), a sophisticated artist - at ^ herc i In volume sixteen. my su§pi- kers, and then knotted him. round 
the Estensian court of Ferrara, which ■.rewutidingly rebuked; the; neck with the order’s tea-cosy- 

SMMM in aHegory, is are also minor technical 

-m« skunr.Vo .fiSBfi'jaaiSBetf. 


his equally heroic companion who is 
troubled by a thorn in his fool. It 
has. always seemed appropriate that 


5 !? “ rgU , raem r ^ es ,* or 5 , l , s e f^ rt • But such virtuosity pales' beside 
£w C h“ 0f sma ' l corres_ Friedmann’S orlgidal detections in his 
ppndences which cotnimind our as-. commentary on : Cosimo Tura’s 


St Jerome in his cell: a woodcut by Albrecht Dtlrtr, 

of Northern European rock faces been a salamander) in the midst of 
(and, occasionally, stone walls) from flames and with the words " ’Quod 
whose crevices it wheedles grubs and Huic Driest, Me Torqvet’ (‘What this 
msects with its long bill: the Wall one [the lizard] lacks or knows not 
Creeper. Tura has pointed it in win- [ie, tne consuming flames of amor- 
ter plumage, arid it is only in winter ous fire] torments me’), a statement 
that he might hope to see it in his based on Aristotle’s comment that 
area of Italy . -i and with what the lizard is cold by nature.” And in 
extr j* ne P us message has he burdened the ceaseless succession of Hlostra- 
such precision? Tne red of the wings, tions large and small there Is always 
traditionally, would invoke the idea that icon of the taming of the inner 
of sacrifice and so of the Passion of beast to pursue — . Jerome's lion - 
Christ, b ut was there .some more whose depiction varies from an ex- 
vjMNHSMUii^tU^iiiuqneaning? Yes, cellence accurate enough to accom- 
mere was an old belief' , Ffiodmahn ^pany-*a ■'•Zoological. mono- 

wntes, ‘‘still current at least as late graph, to lions with faces like sheep, 
as the middle of the eighteenth cen- ears like a spaniel, legs like a wolf, 
ttqfrto the effect that the wall tails long enough to lasso prey from 
creepeWqhabited.old and neglected a sitting position - right down to lhe 
cemeteries~th,. preference to other Bodleian MS Astor A. 17, f- T53 
places, and that It frequently laid its French 1500-1525. lion, where the 
?, nd .«,^ d its Yoking in human artist has plainly forced his abbot to 
skulls . . With some Scepticism I his knees, backbrushed his few *- 




5 * : 


■.M'MffliSi teytsasia'a?.'* a-art-SL-.-s 

hi Strido, a town on the border of h&a sharply criticized Jerome for his. .^fourth and' last aeature! that Tura'’ 
j Dalmatia, he spent hli. youth in pas- pre-Christian writers. In introduced into this painting , , . One 

. sionate study of : classical Roman however, D^rer still hoped for of exceeding rarity in rellijoiia’ art 

■ m«iati.r^ broki|vbv * wriou, iUnea wlll g° 'b^ Church. „ 0 , at rSXSS 

' ^' 1,c ". he suffered, all: ^ ch , is wh .^ d °S “od lion (not quite .Italy, but of 'au^Europe?; On 

: the tofiriqntiiof nsjil ritual crisis arid'. • .wffiatosci' it is true).- Fidelity 'and stub pro1ectfe8^fibm‘JW the left* 
.renpunclng, pagan teholarshIp. de- ‘ s .©_ ll *° ow fl add *1«P .hand sidejPhe msSTwacfc. /Ser 


Kinorea i spini ror rqearaann, mm man a f 

turn relishes the finO nuances of his- JSSiSSSLi; So wings 

ektra : whitened, refulgsntly. wise seaj ^ h .<« 

owl, his. penitent lion-'and his frog.'^TrnrVK nf thi* k S * ! ^ e weathered 
But the niice de rfmtanre U the crac “ of tae tombstones in . country 
“fou r th and 'last a e a tha t Tura “ m ® teri h es >' « n 8. ^ d , a * everj 

introduced into this painting dm ^°h«uJ )eC rf m D an - an P ua5 rem mder 
of esSng rarity Jn R «urrechon. . . • . 

not onjy in the .ait^of Renaissance The text abounds, too, in other 

« incidental v 01ea8Ures: Duke Alfonso I 
: Will be sending a messenger 
agent in Venice with orders to 


pleasures - a lucidly, cross-referenced 
Bestiary; an alphabetical list by artist 
of eleven hundred works in whim 
Jerome-, is depicted, with an Indica- 
tion of subject and medium and 


fc-ivajitr ai|u . Biuu UR 

rage, can still lie dowq arid sleep hand sic 


But Friedmann’s greatest achieve- 
ment in this original arid important 
book is the painstaking guidance he 
is able to afford us,, for a Short way. 




palely morticing himself anti,' pro*. Jerome Tn His StUdy^Tfeci; 
- Sumabjy „!, reading 1 , ..quietly 1 in. . the ) h,s fa" conversion to. 

snedo. He was then ordained at '•«.„* 

:• Antioch find spent’ the rest of his life: i/' ' ■ 

* ^rte Upon hto ifeat translation, • • •• '• : * . \ '• » ■%.- * 

l tririchUtg, writing, and vigorously, en*- . . •*, "■'** 

I : |SW‘ every theological cori- . •- 
his (tenth In a monas-' 


ownt rffifbre perches the sof^g 
:after ^■whife-throafed, bright 

btltttf rfly , btaU-jdffi’&nall 


wui uc louiiiuunuea ior ini 




ftfersy.^untfi 


fery In fiptHleheni ln ; :420; 


th in a’ monas-* 


ifHllI 


iM >'• 

»| 

Us 


n Wfmr ™ 

iwm'i 



over fiah and fowl, an^hen tfav cere- 


e ‘ lions; thri ; contorted ingenuities twist- j 
n . ing external nature Into Interior 
a - fenshlstic significance '-and back. 

again; the multiple and (instant p^ -. > . 
5 Romantic projection, of desires Jp"* 1 - 
reassurances and self-^rirtlngs -*u* ■ 
into the tadiffererit platit and 
. ijtiqgdoms to make them partaw c] 1 
-the spiritual. And in Bosch, jP 
merV .intensity .of lUeralism, i% : ' 
pedantfcaliy correct verbal. 

’• Hte: pictorial images, th'e l^cal afl , 
.- sequential-' commentary ■ on ; , • 


tn endless copqBRoi^^eir of tortujrrif, t *. - ^ i . * • and: scripture - say, the sleeping 

•->' . " .'--J-?; and the nearly cockerel .(fraud .*g 

Ster decreed that even lost souls should W • : - deceit). by the pond where floats 

Qhastely encajed.ln bze^^oitlcidekeri- vri- 1 ' T 1 >•••'!■ - cucUrplt (or .gbUiri- 'of - SWjjeniw. 

Deprived of love, the \ • •' - ; , '.- . tosy) beside a family 


arid riiet^ripcked this, prurient notion . 1 ’ 
The damned were stripped of tl^elr loilckeri aod brecch 
Scholars preach of fire and ice in aidlladoo.- • "V £■[, 
Such mataphorf ' are for. the pppjjr 


Lakers,- :. v-ji. ■ * • • • ' ! ■ - . cucUrplt . (or _ gourd oi . 

amenitv ‘ ‘ . . heresy) beside s , family ,of 

etrevr 7* V: ’ <■"> ! v >.ir- . '(Penelope's. duck and so a Symbol". 

' ri,>f&; ; yanlty .of earSi#, effort).^!.: 

i. prurient notion: \ of chastity (and jdtiin ^ a 'Wa«i • 


t;-v : ■ i/.-J v-v «.V-: -'v- 

" •. • • v •• , -A':-* A.’ ... •' 


I.- ,|V» 'vuijyiuwiKMj. 

P5. ,petspnal messages; ^ 


r ~^~ r - ' 1 1 f-T fo ! '•** : ■*; '' ' ijtt y jbi CT 1 ■> ■ A - 


r- 


Duma 


religion 


In the pursuit of the pristine 
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NICHOLAS LASH: 

A Matter of Hope 

A Theologian’s Reflections on the 
Thought of Kiirl Marx . 

312pp. Darton, Longman and Todd. 
£14.95. 

0 232 51494 1 

Disillusionment begins at home. Hie 
contrast between the institutional 
Christianity of their own day, and 
what Christians suppose it might 
have been, has in every age inspired 
some to return to what they imagine 
is the original and authentic Christ, 
to the unsullied truth. Wise men are 
not alarmed by the historical corrup- 
tions: they know that men are cap- 
able of bringing the most noble 
Ideals into dreadful disrespect 
through their own inherent imperfec- 
tion - they know that you cannot 
judge the truth or virtue of a tradi- 
tion by its exponents. It is only men 
In themselves, as individuals, who 
are known by their fruits and can be 
judged accordingly. In the doctrine, 
of Original Sin they have a clear 
explanation of the shambles in the 
temple: it Is a truly humane doctrine, 
for it recognizes the fallibility of all, 
the inevitability of a gulf between 
ideals and behaviour. 

The Marxists have no such doc- 
trine of Human Nature to hand; 
theirs is a creed derived from optim- 
ism about men and their autonomous 
capabilities. Yet they have the same 
practical difficulty as the Christians. 
Around them they behold the con- 
sequences of the application of their 
ideas, and they are not always pleas- 
ing. Leninism is considered to be a 
shade too harsh, Us practical effects 
recognizable in the herding of 
crypto-liberals into prison for the ex- 

nrPMmn nf nnlninn I ... I. II L . 


stilutlonalized Marxism are wanting 
J Ptoer ways: they are held to be 
uenvatlves of incorrect understand- 
Pf 5 the founder’s opinions, or 
trank deviations based upon “ideolo- 
gical error insinuating itself into the 
~ 0 , rd - As with the disenchanted 
uutstian puritans, however, Marx- 
ists can [ let go of the bone, and they 
gnaw_away until the marrow trickles 
'. JJ' “turn, that is to say, to 
■to .hunself - ns the worried 
S laa * return to Christ - In the 
SJSE Uia i* F ro Perly interpreted, the 
or ty nQtar will disclose the 
Zir . s P>ndours. Nicholas Lash 
ppears to belong to both categories, 

ina\iJ^ at i er °f Hope. Is an intellec- ” 
3 ^eriWninB book. It has the 
lhat u°L! rea S-? 8 " Iarx aenously, and 

« to?’£ hing S w a 1 ™ 1 *"" 

. nave beep able to do - not 

nS5 L hey u have alt beon fearful 

h^use their intel- 
2*1 equipment has ill-prepared 
tHe task. Most of the in- 
ES1 ^ the "Christian* 

jjjrxut dialogues of the early 1970s 
S’ R?* e “Christian” side at 
^capable of evaluating Marxist 
2£7-ff{k? • th * ievel o! what is 
trade, “vulgar Marx- 
Last, as , Would . be 
Cambridge Profes- 

Ifae CBihffi'Ki.^1 an ex-priest of 
ofeTftt Church, has written n 
H***. intellectual 

‘ particuUriv 8 .^ uable ““tnbution 
of »Kr£,!° 0U ^ under stapding 

' ^ v er»'abom 1 tk Sln V^ t at - 0nce > 
teyetal blBtS U «.‘ t !? e ^ c ' a,ni * mate • in . 

ix and not '^jhook is about 
^ bobk^ t *2?' th i ^ Marxists ~ 
Wt on M^xkm 8 ^!. 8 of reffections, 

Jf .Karl KSlHl pn- the thought 
^“Jy-.iAwS }} ’>: 8tatcd . very' 


many references to E. P. Thompson 
for example, as there are either to 
Engels or to Feuerbach. How is it 
possible to separate the original 
mind from the living and enduring 
tradition which transmits its genius? 
When it comes to Christianity, Lash 
fc quite clear that it is impossible. 
Christianity, he declares, in agree- 
ment with Marx, “has no content of 
its own" - it is. “or should be, the 
content’ of politics, ethics and art; 
of law, economics, and physics”. In 
an equation of Christianity with hu- 
man moral seriousness he goes on to 
say: “It is the ‘content’ of whatever 
It is that constitutes the ‘project’ of 
human existence in the world of na- 
ture." , . 

■ * ^ u ,** . 1 ^; a , B ■ 

With Marx, on the other hand,' 
Lash is sure. The content can be 
known and has a substance quite 
unlike some of the disagreeable tota- 
litarian structures that have claimed 
its authority, (Lenin is in one place 
characterized, in contrast to Marx, 
by his "crude simplicities".) The 
formative Marxists, furthermore, 
were unaware of Marx's early writ- 
ings - in which he discusses religion, 
even if rather sparingly - since most 
of these were not published until the 
middle years of the present century. 
The “real" Marx has yet to be disco- 
vered. Lash lays out his treasure 
map. And what golden goodies await 
discovery! While admitting some 
‘important contradictions or unre- 
solved tensions" in Marx’s thought, 
he is hugely impressed by its “rich- 
ness". It has “a fundamental coher- 
ence, an internal consistency". It is 
even, astonishingly, to be compared 
with the thought of Newman - about 
which Professor Lash has, of course 
written a distinguished book. There 
was, in that study of Newman's 
Essay on the Development of Christ- 
ian Doctrine, the same qualities 
found in this new work: a sort of 
open dialogue with the reader, an 
over-complication of ideas which in 
themselves, were lucidly rendered by 
the authors being studied, and a cu- 
rious sense that the jyd.ter is per- 
suading himself as he' goes along. 

With Marx the- result is much 
more selective than with Newman. . 
Professor Lash is sceptical of the'* ' 
sharp division, made by* 'orthodox 
Marxists, between tho Writings of the 
young Marx, with their ’idealist” 
remnants, and the later works. This 1 
is necessary for his thesis. If the 
mature Marx', with his harsh positiv- 
ism, really does prove to be insepar- 
able from the young writer- who still 
thought it worth mentioning religion 
occasionally (if only to dismiss it). 


By Edward Norman 

formation. Both are matters which 
nave attracted an enormous volume 
of scholarly writing by experts in 
Political Science. Lash, to do him 
1 justice, does declare that his reading 
of Marx has been “eclectic", and of 
me Marxists, “scattered". He says: 

I am not an expert either on Marx 
or on Marxism, and am therefore 
not equipped to undertake a scholar- 
ly examination either of the move- 
ment or of the thought of the man 
trom whom the movement takes its 
n . an V'-” What, then, of the theologic- 
al side of the book? 

Here Lash is certainly very expert. 
The theological attitudes brought to 
bear upon Marx’s thought readily 

volaa js. 

culation common enough in the past 
two decades. The edifice of contem- 

E theology, as everybody 
, is a trompe Voeil of gigantic 
proportions. In Lash its varied com- 
ponents are mostly to be found, and 
m an intelligent form. “It is not the 
theologian's business to tell other 
people what, or how, to believe", he 
writes; the trouble with so much ex- 
isting theology is that it discloses 
“the dangerous illusion" that “it nos- 
sesses its truth". There can btf*no 
dogmatic theology that is not merely 
a reflection of “ideology". There are 
also difficulties In using language ab- 
out God (or sometimes, as he writes, 
“God") for both practical and 
theoretical reasons: “any form of 
Christian belief, or any system of 
Christian theology, winch supposes 
itself to be in possession of ready- 
made theoretical 'solutions’ to this 
twofold dilemma has thereby demon- 
strated its ‘idealist’ character”. It just 
.is not possible to name God: “but it 
does not follow that the reality of 
that which we cannot appropriately 
name is hot there to be experienced 
- not in ‘religion’ alone, for religion 
has no content of its own but in the 
givenaess of all responsibly appropri- 
ated hunkn experience.” r 


ily is, in principle, compatible with 
commitment to revolutionary siruc- 
8 p'” After the revolution - he 
allows his heroic vision to continue - 
the Christian “contribution” will take 
the form of siding with whoever 
turns out to be “alienated” in the 
shining new world. Such is the re- 
morseless predictability of the “his- 
torical process", and so constant is 
the contemporary wisdom of the 
Qiurches. “Once the stomach has 
been supplied with a certain quantity 
of food , Plekhanov observed, “it 
sets about its work in accordance 
with the general laws of stomachic 
digestion. 

It is not necessary to bc terribly 
■- fl flfflfl]P Vlri>eri In Marxist theory to 
recogmzff that most of those ’church- 
men and theologians whom Lash 
would presumably applaud - who 
»ave identified Christianity with 
progressive politics - have merely 
converted the faith into exactly what 
Marx said It was: ideology. Tlie re- 
cord gives very little hope (hat future 
exponents of the some craft will 
emerge with any novelties. 

Are Christianity and Marx’s 
thought compatible? Professor Lash, 
whose admiration for Marx's think- 
ing, as he understands it, is dear, 
personalizes the question: “Do I or 
do I not see myself as standing 
somewhere in the Marxist tradition? 6 
The answer has to be “no", because 
Lash has already laid “the Marxist 
tradition" to one side (as one tend- 
in& to horrid political realities) In 
order to get back to the pure 
thought of Marx himself. Regrettably 
the great man was an atheist. But 
there are chinks of light; more work 
needs to be done, more “concepts” 
to be grappled with. “While I am 
unable to describe myself as a 
'Christian Marxist’ ", he concludes, 
“I regard the question of the coher- 
ence of the concept as an open one.” 
But it’s all very difficult, Tlie reader! 


is left with the implication that 
Marx's early dismissal of Teligion was 
itself inconsistent with other aspects 
of his mighty analysis. ‘‘Unfortunate- 
ly, his criticism of Christianity as 
necessarily ‘idealist’ did not suffi- 
ciently; conform to his own criteria of 
materialist method." He "sup- 
posed himself entitled, 
on the basis of philosophical 
discourse, and of his experience of 
one particular historical form of 
Christianity, to make general asser- 
tions concerning the necessarily 
idealist nature and ideological social 
function of Christianity”. Now that 
rather lets (he cat out of the bag, for 
there are wide implications for the 
rest of Marx's thinking. Of which 
• other parts -or the structure of his 
thought may that not also be said? It 
is not Marx who is among “the 
forces that shape our culture and our 
society" - forces whose moral 
seriousness originally impelled Pro- 
fessor Lash to suppose that Christ- 
ianity must respond to them. It is the 
Marxists, those whom he has derided 
to ride-step, who produced them. 
The seamless robe of Intellectual 
has once again fallen into a 
:. But the Marxists had belter 
>ok out. Having wrecked Christian- 
ity, the theologians are beginning to 
get to work on them now. There 
won’t be much left when they have 
finished. 

Theology and Philosophical Inquiry: 
An Introduction by Vincent Brim- 
mer (306pp. Macmillan. £13. Paper- 
back, £5.95. 0 33 31030 6 and 0 333 
31031 4) alms to introduce theology 
students with no previous knowledge 
of philosophy to "some of the basic 
equipment of conceptual inquiry" 
and to show how such concepts are 
used in a religious context and why 
they are Important for theologians. 
Tlie book covers four main topics, 
“Conceptual Inquiry”, “Axiological 
Concepts” “Epistemological Cdn- 
cepts" and “Onto logical' Concepts". 


believing that Marx’s predictions folL 
sifted his theories because they werifc 
disproved. “The dashing of Marx’s' 
hopes", he writes, "is an indication 
not so much of a flaw in his theore- 
tical analysis, but rather of the ex- 
tent to which his optimism wap un- 
founded.” The reader cannot -but be 1 ' 
reminded of those early Christians in. 
the deserts of North Africa who : 
came upon a consecrated Host in a. 
Church wrecked some time before, 
by the Vandqls: the mildewed decay 
they thought- they saw upon it Was:., 
not really there - it wax just their- 
feeble senses that led them astray. 

It is a serious weakness of Lash's 
outlook that the Man? he knows is 
jteriyed. from the writing of ethical 
theorists and philosophers, that he . 
concentrates on those texts which 


.tin schoSft teacher 

SaiSSiS 


' V' .'V:.- • v. 


•with MareY economic and political 
•writings - with the main body of his 
■waiting, In feet. This is clear, for 1 
example, in his lack of interest in 
Marx's critique of Political > Econoray. ' 
It hardly gets discussed , at ail, and 
.the fekder is left with the impress- 1', 
ton. perhaps unjustifiably, that!!-. 
Lksh s perception or what the Politic- « ‘ 
al Economists were talking abdqi I ; 
WW?* .Corresponds to -the simple}!' 
model , devised by ' their . opponents. } 
MnjUarJy, thqrp is scant reference to; 
the broblefn of necessity: - of; why, 
and bow logically, Marx connected ! 
Ws critique of social reality - to the ' 
oypami^s. of inexorable social trans- j ' 


• The .ground* ^''nev^Jgen pre- 
pared for Lash’s contribudSH^d iibo, 
relationship*Df ‘Marx’s thought with 
Christianity- Christianity, for its part, 
rhot "religion”, and Indeed it seeks 
to abolish religion because it is 
“suspicious of its own anthropo- 
morphism”: ■" Properly regarded, 
Christianity is a version of material- 
ism. Marx, on the other hand, 
though an atheist, was .not a mater- 
ialist in the vulgar sepse —because 
he attacked money and possessions, 
at least those belonging, to other 
members of the bourgeoisie - nor in 
the usually understood philosophical 
sense. “Religious materialism ■ is a 
description 'which may' be applied to 
the visions both of! Christ and of 
Marx - though qualifications and 

■ rushed on. 

der has a 
d of double* 
nd Lash’S 
a nd Man- 
ways being 
ire to per- 
their faith,, 
port - 1 serial 
not detect 

anywhere a hint that M^rx might 
have, been, a tedious 
bourgeois llfe^tyJe^ti*|WJo!iiil ie- 
latlonships were a burden- to all 
around him. The Marxist writers are 
treated with reverence, though some 
of their ideas are criticized; the, 
Christian theologians are mostly -.duH ' 
.missed as “ideological ” and -bardiy 
discussed. 0 

There is^nnther inconsistency In 
this rega/pT Having ,said very little 
-about Jrarx’s political philosophy dr 
econctnlc theory,. -Lash gb«,,oq to 
niveni version of; Chris ti ani ty 
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.ap’d -'redemption" niust be seen as 
'‘eminently historical concepts", and 
hot: mere rporal {ktegories.- Unless 
the Choreh- steps df a political, 
character , it wul'be- helptog.to per- 
petuate exjstnig strachifesordisunity 
arid .ojmnwrion'*; Christian "hope" , 
he ‘[h^ts Ifl another place, is “In- 
herently political" . "There Is ay, 
doubt”, he says “bht. that Christian-' 
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The comedy of calamity 


S. J. PERELMANi 

The Last Laugh 

192pp. Eyre Methuen. £6.50. 


lVZpp. byre IV 
0 413 48820 9. 


S. J. Perelman began his professional 
career as a cartoonist with preten- 
sions towards serious comic nrt, con- 
tributing wood-cuts and drawings to 
the numerous magazines of the 1920s 
like College Humour, Judge and Life 
that aimed at an undergraduate audi- 
ence in the universities, and off- 
campus at what Tom Lehrer has 
called “old undergrads”. The style 
was pop surrealism, often using 
collage techniques, with a deliberate 
exploitation of clichfi in both picture 
and caption (the sort of thing Glen 
Baxter is reviving in 77ie Impending 
Glean). 

One example depicts three highly 
stylized student figures, their hnts 
and trousers made of actual printed 
cotton fabric stuck on to the draw- 
ing, looking at a fourth who Is cut- 
ting triangular pennants (marked 
"Hr and “Y" for Harvard and Yale) 
and attaching them to his legs. The 
caption reads: 

I'M DOING PENNANTS FOR 
MY SHINS, BOYS, SNUFFLED 
THE REPENNANT SENIOR. 

The next flash will be Marcus 
Tullius Cicero boop-a-dooping his 
latest torch number, “Can't You 
Hear Me Calling, Catiline ? u "What 
do you think of the Amazon, Cap- 
tain Demis ? " sifted one of the pad- 
end-pencil boys. “I was a fool ever 
to have married her!" gibbered the 
explorer. And for the deuce spot 
Rafael Saba t ini and Captain Blood 
will wow you with ”, Singing in the 
Vein". ■ 

Most of what constitutes the Perel- 
man style is here - the puns, the 
pastiche, the wild leaps of logic, the 
playful way -with fiends, the delight 
(n archaic diction,, the love, pf< slang, 
the niaiiie tone. Missing are the 
genuine erudition and the Yiddish 
(both unwelcome In humorous jour- 
nals of, that time), and the rhythmic 
fluency' that would hold these -ele- 
ments together. The latter came very, 
quickly. . 

By the early 1930s, when Perel- 
mari returned to the East Coast from 
his first lolourn in ' Hollywood,- 
scrlpting Monkey Business and Horse 
feathers tor thp Mata; Brothers, to; 
start his lifelong association with the 
Hey Yorker, he had found the me- 
■ ture i s(yle t ahdnhe form .•■ (the five- 
page .sketch) that he ■ Would .never 
-desert. Tt iii said that he switched to 
Writing when an editor told him the 
captions were-, getting so long- that 
(he drawings were becoming, rediin- . 
donl. This may havo happened; • 
Perelman nevfer denied the story. He , 
did iay,'however,that heformcdlhc 
.view .that no one (with. the exception 
of Beofbchm, whom he reveled)' 
could successfully combine writing* 
and tipiwing. • . * •/» \ 

Tjip style eventually proved 
whai 1 " Inflexible, as the ai 
.. . . itenal shows. He. betaine . 

hcapable of dealin 0 diwwwitr uHih'ki« . 


By Philip French 

suspended from a silver chain around foresee the effect of a chance re- 
hfs throat - a life-sized ceramic bagel mark. At various times he estranged 
sprinkled with ceramic salt, out of Groucho Man, Dorothy Parker, John 
which a bite had presumably been O'Hara, James Thurber (all prickly 
taken”. Had the author of this piece people, of course). But bis own 
not himself been Jewish, the reader family were hurt at the constant use 
might have suspected an element of he made of them as butts and comic 
antisemitism. The odd thing is that furniture in his writing. “1 am still 
Perelman never met this man - he reading your brutal account of your 
had merely heard about someone family^ efforts to keep you from 
like him from a friend. being certified as a lunatic", 

Apart from the lucrative forays to Raymond Chandler wrote to Perel- 
Holfywood and the occasional, most- R* an < n 1951, “and by God there are 
ly unsuccessful, ventures on to ! 'mes when you don't speak of them 
Broadway, Perelman stuck to his last at al1 nicely.” 

^ fifty years, and in the process Nearlv ail thp nieces start brilliant- 

fflCC °L C °? edy ,n lt l e ly* some of them peter out (“He 
English-speaking world. Few people always had trouble with endings”, 
engaged m ajtnic writing .May,. .Mu bm^uwnr«h»%«Ut 0 r- of the 
would not acknowledge some debt to AVh- ifent***, tow Ttterouxi an d (hey 
him - one thinks particularly of are better taken twice a day after 
Woody Allen, Russell Baker and Art good meals than all together on an 
Buchwald In America, of Alan empty stomach. Exactly the same 
Coren, Tom Stoppard, Frank Muir thing was said nearly forty years ago 
and Dennis Norden In this country, by Diana Trilling when an earlier. 
He thought of himself as a writer, ?ud by general consent much super- 
rather. titan a humorist, and while he for. collection came her way as flc- 
believed that Dorothy Parker's de- tion reviewer of the Nation : 


script! on of him as a “humorist wri- 
ter (in her introduction to The Most 
of S. J. Perelman) was a misprint for 
“humorous writer", he made no 
attempt to have it corrected. 
After years of finding himself in 
anthologies of American humour, he 
was pleased as Punch (more pleased 
than Punch) when Irving Howe in- 
cluded a piece of his along with tales 
by Bellow, Mailer, Singer, Malamud 


Twenty-five of S. J. Perelman's 
. funny pieces - why do they always 
' start so much better than they 
end? - are collected in a volume 
called 77ie Dream Department but 
like most occasional humour they 
are less amusing in mass than 
taken one at s time. 

By an odd coincidence, on the fol- 
lowing page in Mrs Trilling’s collec- 



uy ce i iow, Mauer, linger, Malamud towing page in Mrs Tnl lings collec- 
et al in a fat 1977 collection of tion of fiction criticism. Reviewing 

A . I _ r . .1 _ ° 


Jewish -American Stories. 


the Forties , there 


The Last Laugh is his eighteenth ?PP r ^! sa party-line nove. 

book, and like its predecessors is ?? e Communist writer Ruth 
made up largely of previously pub- McKern: ey, to whom Perelman was 
lisbed pieces, along. with some frag- re f nl «d oy marriage. 

I™"* 8 .* 0 "? the autobiography, The p e ™i mim . s ^ t un- 


related by marriage. 

HJxMshi Saga, which h e “tad ipokei Vi'tteid' 

about more often than he’d worked S “L SS. t ol J h J 
on. There are. as olways. words one has n-v 3 th* 

-“iaboto Tchc C r°LZ C r? fhe tamtfaltod u*y ^ 

.K Kin mV' *11 have'deaFl'Sfth 

sd? 3£5 * 3 T3& ' ffiiiE'Msss 

Sin m ? r 2 0nd elsewhere in the industry) and* 

t thl iSK Mh h bri * f monwl « of Wc8t •«** Do^hy 

R ptSL i W 'in i k Parker. ;Sadly, he tells one far less 
B^rand Russell and Augustus than he has always 'been prepared to 

'*rnSnv?H b .? rSlS? vouchsafe in conversation,; - tod. 

“S ?«SS5SS.y JSS&JSB'S? '.numerous writers on Hollywood, the 
Yo d rtPr f Wf h hi£ n^2«r h ^ N Z Mus'Bfoftth, Nathanael West and 

4SL.X uS^t £»SJSi S.K 

an ^ B ^ a8 arti ^ tenr ' • 

part of Perelman’s stock-in-trade; it He is. notably discreet on political 
(s unlikely that -the. practice; would matters, yet It is of importance malt 


me Lose o; Black Mischief: Evelyn Waugh vs The Tablet", which 
appears in the current issue of the Library Chronicle of the University of 
Texas at Austin (Issued quarterly at a subscription rate of $18.50 awl 
obtainable front the Humanities Research Center, University of Texas at 
Austin). Waugh's third novel Black Mischief, published in 1932 two years 
after his conversion to Catholicism , was denounced by the then editor of 
the Tablet, Ernest Oldmeadow, as "a disgrace to anyone professing Iht 
Catholic name"; Dr Marie Slopes, too, attacked Waugh’s “unsavoury 
tale ". . Leading Catholics, including- Father D'Arcy, wrote In Waugh s 
defence, but it was left to the author himself, in a thirteen-page open leittr 
to Cardinal Bourne, the Archbishop of Westminster, to deal Oldbarraw 


particular play with the climactic scene of the novel In which Prudence, 
the heroine, ts unhappily consumed al an African banquet. “The Tablet 
quotes the fact that she was stewed with pepper, as being In some way 0 
particularly lubricous process. But this is a peculiar prejudice of the 
Editor’s, attributable, perhaps, like much of his criticism, to defective 
urflMfttoniwfl H WWUtldMr Whether she was roasted, grilled , braised or 
pickled, cut into sandwiches^ r-dayoupfdJtot ^njoast as a - 


poking fun ‘ at the cheap left-wing 
rhCflrflcjOf Odets's Waiting for Lem 
in his lafflhiu playfet “Waiting for 
Santy”. But them is a strong political 
feeling underlying the satirical thrust 
of his writing. From mS'chUdhood In 
Providence, Rhode Islahd, growing 


in 1919 with his English teacher, 
Miss Cronjager. Why does she want 
to meet film - does “the sort of 


. - . . - . liaison r Jfl 

* feeling underlying the^satirical thrust Arthur Schnitzler" lie ahead? 

as h.d writtS'ta wU SI 


opularised by Colelto sod 
chnitzler" lie ahead? 


No, she wants to inquire about the 


now be tolerated from anyone else, many 
The’ editors at the New Yorker \i & VWests 
Eyre Methuen, 1 however, have let band 


He is. notably discreet on poll 
matters, yet it is of importance tnai 
many of his close friends the- 
Wests, Ruth McKenqav.and her hu^f 
band Richard BrenSuh (one-tlfoe 
editor . of New Masses), DashieU 
Hammett/ Lillian HfeUmto : arid 
Dofothy,- Parker among thep - were 


through some uncharacteristic Perel- 
man errors - Chandler and Hajnmett 
together at n Black Mask dinner in 


an : arid 
n were 


er left him. Moreover, ho^n lw^vs felt aqventu.res tnat 
a meatwfovaltv to hJrfflends on the heroes of Klplin 
il€Wrn"woVffWli{tJe he may have re- London » Rider 
sponded to their ideologies. He occa- Coopef, Zane 
won ally contributed comic pieces to Stevenson and 
New Masses before the war, and one Miss Cronjage 


Coopef, Zane Grey, Robert Lof 
Stevenson and Herman MeMlie. 
“Miss Cronjager, for all her silken 


the 1920s (the, meeting took. place In ' Communist Party members otttellow 
1936); Darryl Zaniick still head of., travellers. In th«, West -memoir, 
production at Warner Brothers Iri -Perelman write S^f bUyingT his couri- 
rl935 (he ' left. In- 1933);; Conafi **7 house in^rexs County, Peonsyl-* 
Doyle's second Holmes hovel given : vania, ltyjpa from/fi left-wing jour- 
as The. Sian of the Four. Peralhiftn : nallst.i^t0m Marif Silver, iwbo had 


1935 sketch, about- upright Dick benevolence, sougnt to irap 
Royot exposing radicals; on the cam- admitting that my P^twaa 
pus of bis alqia mater, Effluvia Cole falsehoods - a ullage, or m 


hcapable qf dealin 
experience ■'iri' , Rfr 
pieces 'kre; almost {eri 


He. betime 
withlhU 
His ■ travel 
fiction *- he 
""on 


about stmav matt 

; leas in The Last Laugh 
menfo on theo 

dltm)hg' . and; Staq Gibler Davies 


vama, injgga trQm.^n left-wing jour- 
naliit.iiflne Marie Si/ver, iwbo had 
o laurich a : ne’dr-'db-well, 
ier in ' (he chicken business' 
....ere". “Mark Silver , ’; 'Was Michael 
Gqldi a hard-line^ Inlst.'iGq W, hpd 
'enjoyM great' Sn^sS with his pro- 
letariaq novej Jews without Money 


’lege, endai "And there, face to fact 
■ wfth jjticcesa ‘.and their new destiny 
■T8™-le«vp them until tho next epl 


vive, n He believes fie has fobbec 


“a icorp ujem uum lira umi our. — 7 I 

sode, , ‘The Royer Boys and Their; off , but “several days later, J 
Young Finks’.” .There Is to echo of chppfaUen to dltopve • m 

orty years later in a - bitter received a mark of p-imniii tor my 
&Eut Hollywdod in The Last htodlwork.” Naturatiy he Is riiook^ - 
“Came wat-war Hollywood by, the. gross, in justice. This ■pnghff ' 


Most bf . the pieces'stahei up.weUi : If* £ ad >59 ^lobuy this farm 
A- none .belter- thafr riSCTamk Vn.v wh °n 

Made the PjmsiTop “J 

actedstic iqulb. that uses a' reference " o® 6 ® of 

— * FnrqtAr’v *" e Loitmunlst Party paper The 
Forster s nally Wofyr A, thc’lS behtad 
vthiS one sentence Indicate, there Is a 
W J^tory grid per-, 
‘ " Perelman 

•r.Aiiitn hn 


about. the staging of the musical One 
Touch of yenUs (which -he .Wrote 
with Ogden Nash and Kurt Weill. in rt 


[ 1 (ifcj 


1943), Perelman changes the names 
. of aft those to whom some — “ L 




zr'i Pick of 

unes HUtcnjnsori; £7.5Q. 0 ?'146 wjN 
rob- .ends Mtb'v“A .New Years, 


’ - - h'lhW 

ceptiori of the director, Eftq Kazan. olj^s^All that ^ 

In TP52 Kazan became a permanent ^8I;^ that ( my bJd for The i v ^ 
pariah to Perelman's pircio .fof; his ' successful. .The law Qt ; 

collaboration 1 with the j.Hobto' : Com- comic pjec§« preceding ““ JKJrjn- 
- ’ tlvities. ; ly thwailWl, appeal, to 


Id, Kan 




claims mridri by Paul 
lnt (Oduotidn, that Fere 
ejy soill'V-.qf equable ^ 
e’ Could m, excel lent 1 
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hjfoj to have Sat down 


; tBe nature of his art- Galled to __ 

Then The Whining -Schoolboy,:' hooks 
ihis •laatchej^.jjt' turju bq an rated ...... 
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social studies 


Beware the watershed 


TLS DECEMBER 26 1981: 1601 


JONATHAN GATHORNE-HARDV: frying .P^ ■ Mrs Moore-Cudley de- 

JU „ , . n , senbed the complications of her life 

Love, Sex, Marriage and Divorce with Philip and Sally W. spoke of 
3S4pp- Cape. £8.50. her outrage at Martna S's divorce. 

0 224 016u2 4 (Sure enough, within the year three 

i ■ ■ more of that group of friends had 
The British Library Catalogue places ? tarted divorcTng’y From time to 
■hie volume in the section on Inter- time we hear of Derek, a slightly 


this volume in the section on inter- 
personal Relationships and indeed, 
as, the blurb reminds us, “We are ail 
in some wby bound up in Jonathan 
Gathome-Hardy’s subject”. Since 
“his conclusions . . . are. far-sighted, 
original and tremendously exciting”, 
we had better turn first to the back 
of the book. There is, alas, no list of 
answers but. by Jove (to whom we 
will return later In considering Mr 
Oathome-Hardy’s chapter on Saxon 
Sexuality and rne Rage to Divorce in 
Ancient RomeJ, there are twenty-six 
pages of references showing how to 
find them. These take the following 
form: chapter by chapter, page by 
page and paragraph by paragraph, 


the author cites the Primary sources very important might be happening 
from which he has drawn his exam- in western society, a watershed com- 
ples and on which he has based his pared with the advent of Christianity 
observations. The passages to which (though quite different)." This rev- 
the references belong are indicated elation prompted and concluded the 
by their openings, and closing words, work he put into his book, which we 
with dots between, thus: "Syphilis are invited to regard “as an analysis 
may ... sexual emancipation”, of love, marriage, sex and divorce in 
“Men and women ... on moral the West today”. The scope of the 
grounds”, “Professor Edmund Leach venture is in fact less ambitious than 
... in grave danger”, “After a we might at first think; this is not the 
month... . full blast”, “Alex Com- sort or epic produced by Toynbee, 
fort . . . for sex itself”, “By the Needham, Gibbon and Ldvi-Strauss, 
1970s . . . several orgasms", “A sur- for by “analysis” the author means 
vey of . . . over-90s masturbated", "psychoanalysis” . and what he has 
and, wonderfully, “Depending on done is to describe a process of dis- 
how . . . one-third will. There are covery, “partly finding out things I 
also nine pages of appendixes. didn’t know - discovering, for irts- 
For Mr Gathome-Hardy has tance, that the apparently chaotic 
sought to write a scholarly book. Period following divorce or the 
This does not mean that he has a break-up of an affair was not without 
special veneration for scholars: the pattern; or some of the facts about 
Cambridge Group for the History of oral sex”, but, more, beginning to 
Population arid Social Structure is understand the particular significance 
thanked for providing “much valu- of “six or seven areas". Mr 
sble information, some of which I Gathorne-Hardy was inspired to 
was reluctantly compelled to jeltl-- embark oil this undertaking after, his 
son", together with those writers to oWn divofoe and three-year course of 


By Janet Morgan 

having left behind her cast-iron tjons which he finds most intriguing the view that “our ideoloav of sex 
frying pan". Mrs Moore-Cudley de- is whether or not there has been “a contains three very Victorito idea?’ 

Sh C phTn ?n^ P Caiiv° w ° f nV revolution” during the past These are (briefly) “laissez-faire, re- 

with Philip and Sally W.^ spoke of three decades. What with one thing ligious preoccupation and reverence 
her outrage at Martha Ss divorce, and another - the Celtic Queen for the purity of women”. Charles 
(Sure enough, within the vear three Medba. with her husband, Official Kingsley, Havelock Ellis and D. H. 

2?ISLS f Krnm'li tj and Unofficial Lover, advising Prin- Lawrence are cited as the principal 

started divorcing J From tune to cess Findahair to sleep with an authorities. It is not clear from 
time we hear of Derek, a slightly attractive messenger, the “powerful Mr Gathome-Hardy’s exposition 
drurnc, fairly over-excited Ipswich feminist movement" in first and whether he holds the Victorians to 
psychiatrist, whom Mr Gainorne- second-century Rome (Juvenal's be equally responsible for infosing 
Hardy meets at a party given by his Maria ''with spear in hand and our ^ideology of sex" with three 
sister. Derek and his wire had just breasts exposed, takes to pig- more, equally powerful notions: en- 
goi deeply into open marriage , or, sticking"), migration from villages m gineering, duty and romantic love, 
rather, Derek had. Mr Gatnome- seventeenth-century England and He is particularly enthusiastic about 
Harays sister sounds rather enter- eighteenth-century France at least as engineering (the recommendations ol 
taming: at another of her parties, frenzied as that in twentieth-century the Flnnfston Report have not 
twelve pages later, when we discover Britain and America, "enormous altogether fallen on stony ground) 
Derek again, looking frightful - numbers of whores (7,000, with 900 and ne is obviously fascinated by Dr 

observe“ d ^Ye^ Mt ;hey^ nLy toge rf i e^iai^^N l .fl > 'T ?^lL^l) ii ^fltl l bft i ^ b' |S, S 

again. Poor Derek - it's a very Hardy, “no staff, just beds") in pointed out, Dr Kinsey’s basic drive 
closed marriage indeed'. eighteenth-century London, the in- was that of a collector. As a young 

So what has been Mr Gathome- venlion in 1564 of ingenious protec- zoology professor he amassed four 
Hardy's intention? “It seemed to tive devices to ward off venereal million gall wasps; he was apparently 
me", he explains, “that something disease (the author is particularly in- equally obsessed with his library ol 
very important might be happening terested in the relationship between erotica (no statistics given by Mr 
in Western society, a watershed com- *9^™. a *)d cultural change and tech- Gathorne-Hardy); he hoped to 
pared with the advent of Christianity tfological innovation - the connection obtained 100,000 interviews, to dis- 
(though quite different)." This rev- between increases in syphilis and the cover "with no moral bias, what peo- 
elation prompted and concluded the importation of diidoes, the Continen- pie did sexually" (he only got 
work he put into his book, which we tal fashion for oral Intercourse and 18,000). Mr Pomeroy has described 


time we hear of Derek, a slightly 
drunk, fairly over-excited Ipswich 
psychiatrist, whom Mr Gathorne- 
Hardy meets at a party given by his 
sister. Derek and his wife “had just 
got deeply into open marriage", or, 
rather, Derek had. Mr Gathome- 
Hardy’s sister sounds rather enter- 
taining: at another of her parties, 
twelve pages later, when we aiscover 
Derek again, looking “frightful - 
lined aud-coahout, , seventy'L^sh&. 
observes, “Yes, they’re together 
again. Poor Derek - it's a very 
closed marriage indeed ". 

So what has been Mr Gathome- 
Hardy’s intention? “It seemed to 
me", he explains, "that something 


the view that “our ideology of sex 
contains three very Victorian ideas”. 
These are (briefly) “laissez-faire, re- 
ligious preoccupation and reverence 
for the purity of women”. Charles 
Kingsley, Havelock Ellis and D. H. 
Lawrence are cited as the principal 
authorities. It is not clear from 
Mr Gathome-Hardy’s exposition 
whether he holds the Victorians to 
be eaually responsible for infusing 
our ‘ ideology of sex" with three 
more, equally powerful notions: en- 
gineering, duty and romantic love. 
He is particularly enthusiastic about 
engineering (the recommendations ol 
the Flnnfston Report have not 
altogether fallen on stony around) 
and ne is obviously fascinated by Dr 
Kinsey. As Kinsey's cal- 
Wardoll B ? ' Pomeroy, 'first 
pointed out, Dr Kinsey’s basic drive 
was that of a collector. As a young 
zoology professor he amassco four 
million gall wasps; he was apparently 
equally obsessed with his library ol 


Mr Pomeroy has described 


later, the debt owed by the vibiator 
industry to the teachings of sex ther- 
apists) - what with one thins and 
another, we are led to the conclusion 
that the "permissiveness” of the fote 
twentieth century is not in itself a 


sod , together with those writers to 
whom Die author is particularly a < 
grateful ! ‘even though I did not al- 
ways agree with them”. None the... 
less, Mr Gathome-Hardy has pored 5S 
over the likely, and less likely, 
wtirces, undaunted by the fact that 
uutially it seems to involve grasping 
a truly enormous amount of sex' , 

Arx Amatoria to The Future ■ 
™h Micro Electronics, The Uninhi- . 
bittd Byron to "Matched Pairs of 
Hermaphrodites: Behavioural Biolo- 
gy of Soxual Differentiation from 
ujromosomes to Gender Identity” 
['^jntering and Science, California 
Institute of Technology, 1970), • 
bjamoiir magazine and PopiUatlon 
to "Couple Strain In Com- 
fJ2r, Households: A. Fair-Factor 
Model of the Separation Process” 
y° ur ™! Of Social Issues, 1976). He 
““^diligently worked through the 


are invited to regard “as an analysis the introduction of the bidet, and, the code in which he and his mentoi 
of love, marriage, sex and divorce in ' ater » the debt owed by the vibrator discussed and recorded these inter- 
the West today". The scope of the industry to the teachings of sex ther- views: “I might say to Kinsey while 
venture is jn fact less ambitious than apists) r what with one thing and we were going up in a public eleva- 
we might at first think; this is not the another, we are led to the conclusion tor, 'my last history liked figure 2 
sort or epic produced by Toynbee, dial the “permissiveness" of the fote better than CM, although OO in CX 
Needham, Gibbon and L6vi-Strauss, twentieth century is not in itself a made him very ER*. Translated: 
for by “analysis” the author means new phenomenon. It is only striking "my last history liked intercourse 
“psychoanalysis". . and what he has in its pervasiveness. “From lime to with animals better than with his 
done Is to aescribe a process of dis- time", Mr Gathorne-Hardy declares, wife [this book is not for the 
covery, “partly finding out things I “elitist circles throughout the last squeamish j, but mouth-genital con- 
didn’t know - discovering, for iris- f° ur hundred years have enjoyed tact with an extra-marital partner 
tance, that the apparently chaotic sexual and moral relaxations of this was very arousing”., ... 
period following divorce or the «>« • ou j century, particularly the x>r Kinsey’s fascination with num- 
break-up of an affair was not without thirty-five years, has seen the ^ rg and gc ^ reSj his interest in “out- 
patient; or some of the facts about mas* become the elite. All we are , ets » (“Biologically there is no form 
oral sex", but, more, beginning to seerng, though on a large scale, is a of outle| wh f ch { will admit is un . 
understand the particular significance perfectly familiar development. natural”) and his belief, zealously 
of “six or seven . areas”. Mr The second area of significance Is and patiently expounded, in the links 
Gathorne-Hardy was inspired to the “ideology of the Sexual Revolu- between satisfied sexual appetite and 
embark on this undertaking after, his tjon • and the genesis of obsession", energy, vivacity, spontaneity and al- 
own divorce and three-year course of (The author has warned uk in the ertness, continue to inform the writ- 


for by “analysis” the author means new phenomenon. It is only striking 
“psychoanalysis". . and what he has H 1 '•* pervasiveness: “From lime to 
done Is to aescribe a process of dis- hrae , Mr Gathorne-Hardy declares, 
covery, “partly finding out tilings I “elitist circles throughout the last 
didn’t know - discovering, for bis- low hundred years have enjoyed 
tance, that the apparently chaotic sexual and moral relaxations of this 
period following divorce or the sort . . . our century, particularly the 
break-up of an affair was not Without fost thirty-five years, has seen the 
pattern; or some of the facts about mass become the elite. All we are 
oral sex", but, more, beginning to seeing, though on a large scale, is a 
understand the particular significance perfectly familiar development.” 


partner 


of “six or seven 
Gathorne-Hardy was 


areas’. 

inspired 


The second area of significance is 
the “ideology of the Sexual Revolu- 
tion ’and the genesis of obsession". 
(The author has warned ut in the 


own divorce and three-year course of (The author has warned us in the ertness, continue to inform the writ- 
analysis. preface that the aping will be hard.) fogs of his successors, whose works 

The fijsj of the she or seven quea- His InqurriBSrBqve Mr Gathome-Hardy has diligently 


wrings of some very curious people: 
IJLWP 1 ®’ Dr Albert Ellis, Wali- 


’■"“‘iv'wu ua me uusmiuuumcu 

LL e ^ ntI i°, American sexologist", 
5 V H«.J he U Sw,BB Junrian psychiatrist 
Addf Guygenbllhl-Craig. Formld- 
1 PWfonages were confronted: . 
Alfor; “a penetrating. New 

ni2«5® , l WV the bappily- 
^^WMdore-Cudley, believ- 
JL3 B| fo Practising ?'open mar- 
f»6e;, and’ Dr ^BUfo^hirmelf, who. 

* ro’r Kni? at be , carae q 11 * 16 violent”. 

’ mm tbat P e °P le don ’ 1 

[W?? things but .tench rilin'. »/...» 


The Wedding Photograph: 
June 1921 


Their approach to the world wet formal. 

’ • They called each other Mr. and Mrs. 

Clear light fell between them: air, 

S i^n.iwuflle Sun on the whitewashed frbuie. 

’ She wfye a picture hat. /S , 

They ne^r told each other anything. 

- He Was a sm^Lman,' but not tetdfled. . 

They seemed taWnow where they were going. 


filleted. Dr Alex Comfort’s Joy oj 
Sex was apparently heavy work ana 
is dismissed with a sentence or two 
but the point is illustrated by lengthy 
quotation from Sherc Hite, Masters 
and Johnson and assorted extracts 
from such magazines as Redbook, 
Playboy and Forum (from the latter, 
three and a third pages of an extra- 
ordinary letter, headed Sleeping 
Vaginas , describing the beneficial 
effect on a circle of late middle-aged 
women of substituting mutual mas- 
turbation for bridge: 'Tve gone from 
162 to 144 pounds by switching my 
former sweet tooth to a sexual 
outlet.”) 

Mr Gathorne-Hardy has most to 
say, however, about the pernicious 
influence of romantic love upon our 
sexual attitudes. He begins with (he 
troubadours (the ideal of “courtly 
love" and being "anti-marriage”), 
passes on to the Albigensian heresy 
and what Is called "an Arabic cle- 
ment". We move, with due 
acknowledgment to Denis de Rouge- 
mont’s Passion and Society (pub- 
lished in America as Love in the 
Western World), froifl- Malory, Dante 
. . one should perhaps pause at 
Dante”), Cervantes, Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Sterne to, 
eventually, John Updike (“. . . the 
central morality of the book ... is 
the morality of marriage. . . . The 
punishment is divorce (also the final 
acting out of the sin); ahead lies 
remarriage and a return to the cen- 
tral morality again"). We learn about 
“love readiness", the “specificity of 
love” (“the fact we choose one per- 
son rather than another") and the 
“ultimate love" ' that is love of 
ourselves, by reference to Tristan 
and Isolde, Bertrand Russell and “a 
divorcee .... who has become 
addicted to seducing timid profes- 
sors”. The upshot is that Mr 
Gathome-Hardy decides that roman- 
tic love is a bad thing. 

' The third significant ' theme h ts 
feminism. Here the author considers 
hour far it has gone, whether it can 
bo any further and whether a femin- 
ist revolution 1 can ever succeed. 
There are wonderfully dreadful 
quotations in these chapters, includ- 
ing paragraphs of vox pop. From a 
father sharing the birth or his child: 
.."I did. not remain a logical adviser, 
but- rather a catalyst, acting through 
the spontaneity .of love. .. . . Tpe 


What we mean by 
would have struck that 


ige; flesh and Confidence 
ha utterly vulgar. . ’ 


i(ieir^J ncn Jfvfr foose. Jtia teach- : 
Hardy tiLuX i Ch Mr Gathome- '. 
jfojBfc ^^tigly.and, fot us hope, 

&ne°f tWs had ever 


There ire no cbildren’in tWipl^ture. . 'J , 

But they did ha Vi children. .• 

This husband and 1 • >’». . j : 

Did the husband have^sacref pictures of French dancers? ■ v • J ”' i ’ 

Did the wife stand by the windbw, . ‘ 

is if, somehow, there were somethlng Sbe Ju^fJ^gOUen? .■ '•••' 

Jjr.v ••". ; • y-fi.T *?’"-.-*-'. ■/. ji '.';.: 

When they touched, tbafllw of their: fingers were tool, , : . ; s . . 

and they knew enoudfaiot to expect' too touch, v ‘ ... i...... ; . v . 


(ant, and,' u tbdV become so,:. meii 
take- OVer j! Gold berg’s, argument. Is 
:.bofotefdd by atutiles of human her- 
maphrodites, whose “foetal hormo- 
, nlsation^ has .triumphed over' later 
“sddalizatidfr”, that is, broughl up as 


Entirely proper, 
not like the oed 


ir distance. 




Theirs was , ... 

"Wait, I ^i*s trying to tell you something.” ; 

Did they COto^ fo s bad end? I don't think so 


ycJh, or the. space between planets'.- 1 ' . • I | '. r.!: . 

e dfotsnce of someone 

tall > unu intrlfitMtlt?. .■ • (A • 1 ’ ■. ■ 1 ■* ■ ^ " # 


but c, tbev f vA hem -a- • * DJd they com* m b .wv ww i »«• • ;,v. v. > >-. 

O' ; : -p» weight' picture hat held \ \ ; J. V., 

V ^ : i •> , •' ' If 'they to • 'S ^ ' 

' v - hgcyir wh'o 'mar J : : ■■■ ■ we, -ov' : they, ;%rouM. bell ’i^;spntcth% !dfpfezep^:y y . ... t : . • , 

~ ' '■ ' : ; Mary Gor dofrT-f'^ 


perspiration was. rolling off my head • 
. '. . I was beside myself .with Joy.,1 . 

.- had. given birth along with my wife.- 1 
was exhausted . It : Was glorious . 

just glorious . / ; ecstasy. . . ." (And 
h|s wife? “ft was very much a Joint 
' effort *y 1 After much to-iug and fro- 
ing, Mr Gathorne-Hardy was just 
about to .conclude that ;there are still ' " 
grtat improvements to be mads in .. 

' women’s jot and that the solution Is 
,f the shared ' society"; when he came 
across the wark at Dr 'Steven, Gold- ” 
befg: -^The shock was more than J 
could contain. M Dr . Goldberg's case, \ 
founded dri the observation that in 
.culfoVes like the ' Munduamor, 
■.Tchambuli, Arapesh ' and -Mbuti, 
'Where ' antbropolaglsts have estab- ,. 
. Ilsbed that Woipep; assume the most 
'..Imjtortsnt. rples,!: those roles are not 
. in fact thought of-aS the ntosOntpor-- 


females, tbfcy ndiie the! Ires - prefer 
‘frougb' and 1 tumble games and male 
toy* , and show llttle enthusiasm for 
motherhood ■- Which' Is hardly «ur- ; - 
prising if it.-fe- anything tike as' ghastly . . : 
as ’Mr ■Gathorne-Hardy’s book: sug- . 
;fesst$oy - v 

. .. Love and : Marriage haWng bean 
: dealt With, thqre remnfo.Dlvorce and 
Sex. ^fhe sections on- divorce turn v 
'out to be -lott'* muddling than' thost 
on -iex, if only because there are . 
I'more statistics (Appendix T2 : Effects ; 

: of -Divorce 1 Compared .' to Death; 
Appendix. 5: Flret: YcBri, the mdst- ; ; . 




l di!ticiilt - adjusted- UK- figures, etc), - 
, 'Oven though they are often'eontra- , 
dlctpry:: (Appchqi^ 4r ‘The gap be-;, 
'twedh.^pSratldh' and -.diyoree ■. i f. is: - . 
'■put- 6t 4.6 :yeara ; bY Robert 'Oiestorfi : 
,;by Nicky Hart at 2.9. SaV between 2 
:and 5 year? "): Divorce » judged to 
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be very painful and' the procedure 
ripe for compassionate tidying-up. 

Sex is much more complicated; 
and here as elsewhere Mr Gathorne- 


Hardy has put a great deal of effort 
into his compilation. And that is 
precisely the trouble. He is at his 
best when gently ridiculing the pom- 
pus (Shere Hite’s Report on the 
importance of, necessity for and 
means of achieving, largely without 
the intervention or men, female en- 
joyment by women), gently deflating 
(he melodramatic (Nell Dunn's de- 
scription of Christinas in the country, 
with her fover Dan, her husband, 
her husband's girlfriend, Dan's wife, 
his wife's boyfriend and the kids . . . 
“kippers for Christmas dinner and 
lots of wine - it should have been 
fun and yet it wasn’t"; to which Mr 
Gathome-Hardy observes, “. . . it 
could have been the kippers . . . *) 
and pouncing on the revealing ex- 
pression ("involved with" is de- 
scribed as an “absolutely typical post- 
crack-up phrase"). 

Sadly, he is not satisfied with mak- 
ing mincemeat out of "self-help 
books, sex therapists and promoters 
of communes''; he has tried to write a 
serious tome and, in doing so, has 
become as ponderous as his sources, 
lie invents irritating catchphrases: 
the "Privilege Bulge" for the genera- 
tion bom between the late 1920s and 
the 1940s, the "rogue gene" of in- 
tolerance of sex in Christianity, the 
“Inser beam of change" of increasing 
divorce, and so on. Some of these 


are impossible to explain - "the 
fallacy of the rigid swing” for inst- 
ance - because they are no more 
than labels stuck on half-baked 
ideas. Sometimes we are completely 


baffled and Mr Gathorne-Hardy 5 
convoluted prose does not help. 
What, for example, are we to make of 
this: "I talked to a man of forty-two 
who had two women alternately 
week by week and he said he had 
been forced to have two orgasms a 
night every night for eleven 
months"? Trie mathematics arc ex- 
tremely confused. 

Nor is it easy to follow an argu- 
ment that consists of erecting straw 
men, toppling them and then stand- 
ing them up again, especially when 
we cannot be sure whether the straw 
men have emerged from the texts 
which the author cites or whether he 
has fabricated them himself. Take, 
for example, his discussion of Profes- 
sor Edmund Leach’s observation that 
a secure and stable family is a neces- 
sary condition for the efficient trans- 
mission of values and customs and of 
Dr Jack Dominian's belief that "the 
welfare of societies and nations de- 
pends on the well-being. of the Indi- 
vidual marriage and family”. Mr 
Gathorne-Haray uses these refer- 
ences to demolish the assumptions 
that a) the Roman Empire collapsed 
because stable family life collapsed 
and b) that the Western world will 
go the same wav for the same 
reasons. But are tnose his assump- 
tions or those of Leach and Domi- 
nion? He certainty does not deter- 


mine that Leach and Dominian have 
made any such statements. 

It is not so much the small slips 
("practise" is relentlessly spelt thus; 
names are misspelt) that make us 
wary of this book's claims to schol- 
arship but a pervasive sloppiness of 
argument. There is too much seeing 
the past in terms of the present (the 
word “contemporary" is used to 
mean “now"), and too much innuen- 
do ("typically, more is known about 
that in the' 17th century than Is 
known today”). The more earnest 
Mr Gathorne-Hardy shows himself 
to be (all that laborious reading and 
ail those appendixes, the adjustment 
of tables and the conversion of prices 
- an evening at Plato's Retreat, a 
New York partouze, costs $25 or 
£10.42), the more uncomfortable we 
become, so that by the end of his 
book we cannot take him seriously 
any longer. "Civilization [is] uncon- 
tfiet some 

tremendous crisis’, human beings 
are reaching for "unconscious poten- 
tiality” in sexual matters as in every- 
thing else, says Mr Gathorne-Hardy, 
throwing in references to extra- 
sensory perception, rightward swings 
in general elections, etc. The ex- 
hausted reader knows that Mr 
Gathome-Hardv hasn't proved any- 
thing and that ne can go on and on 
like this for pages more. Just as 
people do, in fact, when they are 
discussing private woes and their cos- 
mic implications . Not, then, a book 
for Christmas or anything but a pro- 
foundly depressing New Year. 
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M.JU. V fJJ TOOJU W/ WHICH MOWS IflOf 

the cartoonist has lost none of his brilliance at capturing the comic nuanca 
in the bitter-sweet exchanges of the battle of the sexes. Here he givu 
expression to another paradox in the life of the couple. 


In the picture 


By John Naughton 


a h the Maharisbi Mahesh Yoga In 
s, whence he journeyed to cover 
a small war in Sikkim. Prom there, 
he went on to the Yom Kippur War, 

TERRY FINCHER and TONY LYNCH: J* 1 * 1 lhen £ ack J? * h ® bosom of hfa 

family - by which time the Other 
The Fincher File Woman had, it seems, mysteriously 

197pp. Quarlel. £11.95. dropped out of sight, never to be 

0 7043 2293 5 mentioned again. 

Photographers arc notoriously tearl ** 

tlculate. The* are exeep.lck of 


course - one thinks of Edward Wes- 
ton and Cedi Beaton - but, by and 


large, photographers’ pictures have ® ccounr , ms mm ls 
to speak fqr them. That this should P* ociuce something more 
be true for the major artists of, the * a !V a °f captions to 


be true -for the major artists of. the 
medium is perhaps not' surprising. 
But it Is somewhat astonishing that 
those who, like successful news 
photographers, have lived through 
and photographed the - most - horrific 
events of Hie century, are so speedi- 
less about them. 

• ■ Terry Flncherls. a case, ip point. 
For a quarter- of . n fcefttury he has 
been , everywhere ‘ the action was - 


vate life but because it illustrates the 
fundamentally superficial nature of 
his account. For his aim is clearly to 
produce something more enduring 
than a set of captions to his often 
memorable photgraphs, Bui the text 
which purports to explain something 
of the man behind the camera rarely 
penetrates below the level attained 


Christmas Incident 


That season of good-will It was in some ways comic; 
Real snow had sealed us In the village this was peace 
To have no call to be distracted by a soul 
Squg with our families and nearest neighbours. 

‘‘ou^tttuaTgc 1 !^ out 'ra ntHtlnni ■ ■ 

Tinkled like glass-bell baubles; silver shapes were pads 
With chocolate motor-cars; we hung the tannenbaum 
With tinsel crystal^ could not find the doll. 


-flgjild not fisu 
itairs; belfeta^y 


by the ghosted memoirs of theatrical 
celebrities. , 

It could be, however, that the brit- 
tle superficiality., of Fincher's adcaunt 
Is significant, id' the sense that fit 
reveals not literary incompetence but 


A girl was sick upstairs; baRfra^vya , could be merry 
We took our kisses and our conscieqjpe-heavy parcels 
To her oil-heated room; we could tib| understand 
The chill, we said, and wondered If we’d brought It. 




Suez, Groms, the Arab-breell Wars, something essential about his p$reo- 
Aden, Hiafra, Vietnam. At home, he nality, Tnere is' a strong case for., 
has photographed - Royalty, politi- believing that successful news pho- 
clans, film stars ana just about every tographeis must- be people whose 
other kind of celebrity,-' 'Now* at the experiences do' not sear them emo- 
a 8® of i fifty, he ; has ; published ' a tlonally. or Intellectually. They must, 
■volume of memqlfajlhe-' text 'of .which in a:sense; be blank slates on* which 
“ e ' ,ei \ wfo, the ministrations of a the > world writes ‘and, having writ; 
professional writer, Tony , Lynch - bt -jtvoves on. How otherwise could they 


. Leaving .name (ana nis young wile evacuation from Xu an Loc In Yiet- 
June) . for i the Suez invasion, forex-' .. for example, ' Mr ' Fincher 
ample, he recalls feeling. .. -watohed a small ghj fall to het death 

uF^helltcooter. The 


•.iJ-V-'/- .-. ■; ■ - .' 
1-SF.V' V 


ample, ne recalls feeling , . .. ^atehed a . small 

• : yety proud of myself at .that -mb- from ' the’ : resc 
. ment, but as I Walked along windy . child’s mother, 


f 


ment, but as I Walked along windy . child s mother, who had”wifh$Kd 1 • M 

Fleet Street ; once more I was this terrible accident, was weepmg 

already foteslnd' Juiie and 6\»r J Cosy uncontrollably op .the- floor of the 

fiat, and this foeHnS turned quickly' aircraft. -Flpphar. , consummate pro- , , 

to' Ipnellneis., -However, t knew fesslonnl mat hc^ isV^bqrosjflpned ts-,- 

there wps no turning back' and my her and, haying done 4b, , moVedrpn^: 

splrits hid lifted again by.-the tithe .’to the next assignment.; The resulting ' 

I reached the .War Office* In' photograph is, of course, "excellent” 


Heir bleached-pale hair, her grey undazzledftc* .were still; 
It jeemed she couldnot'iee or read our wrapping: " 1 
The blunted : holl^Tplnoi and our roap-audded Magi 
iVere boring In the stare of her v ' 

When, tater^'we"ww the feast to find her 

(Staying we thought into her big advertiiement 
To-Cbid it tr|>4) we doubted If she had pretended ‘ 
To'W'io fpfr'elga and so dumb and muddled, 

It wasn't easy to believe he?- Ghriatmai picture - 
Spo^fig our pleasure In.the glittering diamond day 
TJdSe drifts of. jottoltdeu that leant against her heart, 

J%nd sent her, quiet and cold, into' ithe colder snow- 


' W* tried Her friend, a part-time chandler, obviously 
. -'Sb^t for his Christinas. , ‘Just a fit of adolescence, . - 
. ,flet Mis empty.' Well,. her footsteps seem to go 
»' v 4w^dWar^tEi-Hver, silly little creature J ; 


Soan .we were searching for foe lost arid fellow searchers . 

To 1 -tell each other, she was safe and. so were we * 

>Tr ont heatfclihrij ; foey hid found her at foe candle-waxy pond 
.fhhl|t| |dr something; happy It. seemed; exultant, 


ty 

k 

1 


(tnijifop ww: hiWbytf London Air- ; . 


aphs are like that: an Ameri- 
woepa quietly in some! comer . 
nam;.& itatvihg Blafrtn child 
ratilicilly on a withered nip- 
dlstrabihtj Egyptian woman 


mmm 

;S \ Pi a? 



'And^did she hook out what foe wanted then, what was ft?* 

Her fingers fijoze for foe last doll beneath the sugar frost. 

Not finding- it foe! threw It there herself- to salt the stream!. v - ■ 
We passed foe wopl-fiaked windows and foe sprayed-bn churches 
. Embarrassed by'' the triteness of her trnth. • 

\ s v ... . * . . '• 

' ChlJdren are no^tjfrald of common names or burled dollies; 

•Htf genuine story as as genuine iss ! wheat-seed. ! 

The young ones have a gift for finding- cljchta . . 

: Fresh as foe first attempt at ice In paradise; it was us grown-ups, 

. ^ Garbling her history; with cotton-wool' who drove her .mad: .. 


wqi pnuroiuapncr. loot. ire inevil. I--- . genuine »■ wneai-secu. 

W'l ^ be ■* W V' %•" & a^ rt The young ones have a gift for finding rijcMa;. . . V • • 

” WfilO foj a.week^nd,- . f . . Yj??. .. ! . , Fresh as foe first atfegipt^ at Ice lit paradbe; It was us grown-ups, . 

• ''■***■■'** ihSe^' 2£? . . ^Garbling her history; wmh cotton-wool' who drove her madi ; v, 

• ' : ffe bnice she hadfound foe thing foe threw it- back .for sanity and kaeps. - 

^ ^ Jaim^eman- 

***** .1 hum, ,-r-^ * 
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Mark Twain and his ‘English’ novels 


Samuel L. Clemens (or “see Mark 
Twain", in the way that indexes and 
encyclopaedias shunt us to the more 
famous pen-name) was bom in 1835 
and died in 1910. U is generally felt 
lhat Twain's best work was done ui 
his forties and fifties, ranging from 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
(1876) to The Tragedy of Ptiddn- 
head Wilson (1894), with Life on the 
Mississippi (1883) and Huckleberry 
Finn probably the central 

summit of his achievement. Sam Cle- 
mens quit Hannibal, Missouri, be- 
fore he was a grown man, and later 
on went back there only to gather 
notes for the autobiographical Life 
on the Mississippi By then he was a 
well-established resident of New Eng- 
gland, living in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, in prosperous proximity to such 
other celebrities as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. However, it is also generally 
assumed that Twain was a profound- 
ly American writer, drawing his 
truest inspiration from the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley of boyhood and youth 
- the realm of his remembered, in- 
most heartland. 

If this is so, how are we to deal 
with what might be called his two 
“English" novels7 The Prince and the 
Pauper was published in December 
1881. A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur's Court came out eight years 
after, at the end of 1889. Tney thus 
belong chronologically to Twain's 
most productive perloa. Do they be- 
long in more important respects? In 
any case, .are they a closely related 
pair? Several answers - not neces- 
sarily congruent one with another - 
have Men offered by critics and 
biographers. These can be summa- 
rized; then a few more may be 
added. 

The first argument is that the 
further Twain departed from Amer- 
ica, in time, apace and theme, the 
less sure was his touch. The Prince 
and the Pauper and A Connecticut 
Yankee were set not merely in Eng- 
land but in the past, one in the 
mid-sixteenth century and the other 
la a semi-mythical Arthurian king- 
dom of aroiind 600 ad.- Twain 
Iked to read about the past, whether 
In the Waverley novels of Sir Walter 
jrartt, the diary of Samuel Pepys or 
Thomas Carlyle's fulminations m The 
' i?®*®; Revolution. He boned up on 
English history, looking for local col- 
. » tor du “ t0 how people 

gjjfoy »poke. But he was not a 
•onOTian by instinct. Precise accuracy 
“important to him. Sometimes 
ne attributed to one era behaviour 
5L * ujew of In connection “with a 
fflneront period. He defended him? 

a f* u * n 8 that If the behaviour 
[usually brutal) had been a feature 
2* a supposedly more civilized 
Sf ’ & was reasonable to infer 

uat such conduct existed earlier. • 

Twata afoplais are apt to brush 
“jae The. Prince and the Pauper, 
fig! m*y grant that foe novel la 
‘Wner In construction and more can- 
5r®ft in tone than much- of 
Twfoi‘$ fjptJon, including A Connec- 
wu Otherwise, they tend, to 

• » it with The Personal Re cof- 
. ft °t Joan of- Arc * (1896), 
'tor&^® l *4 u * n t venture Into Ms- 
romans, as Irrelevant -to bis 
»«t coheerns. Prince and the 

'Aw-.- 


to deny an essential identity. 

The Connecticut Yankee has been 
far more thoroughly worked over by 
critics, yet often with the intent to 
account for the book's uncertainty of 
Louch. The London Spectator dispa- 
raged the novel on publication in 
1889 as “coarse and clumsy". An 
Edinburgh newspaper said it was ‘‘a 
'lecture' in dispraise of monarchical 
institutions ana religious establish- 
ments, and in praise of Yankee cute- 
ness and Wall Street chicanery as 


tain than in the United States, we 
can trace a recurrent noti on that 
when Twain ^ stra#^ f3o^dTTIOTr 
home, literarily, he lost his way. 

A second approach is to maintain 
that while the Yankee is a consider- 
ably more interesting work, both 
novels fit perfectly well into the 
Twain canon. 77ie Prince and the 


By Marcus Cuniiffe 

cally identical to the exploitative 
entrepreneur of nineteentn-centuiy 
Britain or America. Certainly the 
parallels with his modern worm were 
specified, to Twain’s hearty approv- 
al, in the illustrations supplied by the 
American artist Dan Beaid for the 
first edition. (Tennyson, the Poet 
Laureate, and author of the Arthur- 
ian Idylls of the King, appeared as 
the wizard Merlin. The American 
“robber baron” Jay Gould was caric- 
atured as a medieval slavemaster.) 

Much of this commentary is con- 
cerned with the complexities of Cle- 
mens/Twain. Henry Nash Smith and 
Justin Kaplan have analysed Twain's 

was four interropted years in the 
making. A Connecticut Yankee in- 
volved a sdl! more distracted strug- 
gle. Twain was preoccupied with the 


quit the war. seceding from the 
seceders, he in hindsight called his 
decision wise, the United States 
being the “sole country name able in 
history or tradition where a man is a 
man and manhood the only royalty". 
The democratic ethos is obviously a 
major element In A Connecticut 
Yankee. In the book, Twain's farci- 
cal-horrible “battle”- memory is 
reversed, becoming a conflict between 
the modern Union and the feudal 
Confederacy of aristocracy-and- 
Church. , 

The blend of criticism and biogra- 
phy has been a conspicuous feature 
of Twain scholarship. Not surprising- 
J*. Yds wi tting h, vo a degree unusual 
sMong niltfiCra, personal Ifr tOnft'iuld 
at least implicitly autobiographical. 
Twain’s unevenness, his abrupt shifts 
of plot, the jump from joke to sobri- 
ety, and from one level of humour to 


■ in i — i«i . P r Jwl i UIW juiiiM uuiii juiivp w wwir 

gle. Twain was preoccupied with the ety, and from one level of humour to 
Paige typesetting machine, on which another, prompt us to seek explana- 
he staked his and his wife's resources tions in the contrarieties of Clemens 





wish we had some of England's 
reverence for the old & great.” 

Not long afterward, in 1875, 
Twain contributed an anonymous sa- 
tire, "The Curious Republic of Gon- 
dour”, to tbe Atlantic Monthly. The 
essay amounted to a condemnation 
of American-type universal suffrage, 
and a definite preference for a socie- 
ty graded through education and trad- 
itional wealth like lhat of Britain. 

In his imaginary paradise of Con- 
dour, every citizen had one basic 
vote. But a person could receive up 
to nine votes; the additions were 
reckoned on an ascending scale of 
educational attainment plus afflu- 
ence. In a letter of 1877 Twain, 
probably without any tinge of irony, 
asserted that “Republican Govern- 
ment, with a sharply restricted suf- 
frage. is just as good as a Constitu- 
tional monarchy with a virtuous <& 
powerful aristocracy; but with an un- 
restricted suffrage it ought to . . . per- 
ish because It is founded in wrong & 

It is weak & bad & tyrannical", 

By 1881, when he finished The 
Prince and the Pauper, TSvain’s esti- 
mate of republican democracy was 
more favourable, at least by the 
negative gauge of Reformation Eng- 
land. Edward as prince and 
monarch, hitherto utterly ignorant of 
the miseries of the poor, begins to 
learn only when thrown Bmong beg- 
gars and thieves. The lesson takes a 
while to sink In: “Carvo me this 
rabble to.iags!" is his imperious cry 
on being rescued from a mob. Still, 
Edward does eventually realize that 
“kings should go to school to their 
own laws .... Mid so learn mercy". 

All ends happily enough. Tom Canty 
the pauper and other worthy persons 
are property rewarded for tnmr loyal 
services. Tnough ' Edward VI died 
after only a. few years on the throne, 
Twain concedes that his reign was 
“singularly merciful for those harsju--“ 
times". Edward's courage is neve>- - 
doubt; nor aTe his innate intell^x/cf,,. 
and decency. ^ iV,V is- 

Anglophilia, we are to'rjie .mftdf r / - 
during foe 1880s in 


The prince and the pauper - an illustration to the first edition of J8S1. 
ole be shown to In the expectation that the perfected the man. 


reveal the author’s lifelong fasdna- invention would revolutionize print- p or fiance, it-is' tempting to see 
tiop with doubles, twins and reversed tog and bring him a vast fortune, his ambivalent judgments on rulers 
identities^ The accidental exchange The Paige machine, however, re- mjed, elites and mobsj as signs 
of roles beft&Mnjhe boyprjnce, Eng- mained intricately imperfect^ Its fail- 0 f an Innate dflalitan. Qemens/Twaln 
land's future klng 7 *B<*wBti y VI, and. are bankrupted Twain, forcing him was- deao6|ided on ope side of the 
Tom Canty, a lad from a Lopdon to jaoll hJs Hartford home ana live family from the J-ambtons Eads of 
slum, anticipates the ; switching abroad to Europe during most of the Durham who even up tq bis day 
Pudd'nhead Wilson of a light-hued\j890a. Hence, some: biographers sur- mofoased strong attachment to vf- 


wavfcdiin opaquely so to carry 
yielded^ ^ 

begged to,? a 5 tford nfti 8bbours who 
h$»r P ut h w talents to 


- mere sla^ ^ t . 

fea*Sr en deavdur to prefiffit a fo* Wpat also; he . proves to be. a T i,«Hn 
PirttireS the good horseman,- a dead shot and y*, 
Vm arid Henry’s handy with a lariat. . creator’s 

%ntly , > ■ ^Parting (fa the So A Connecticut Yankee can be dropped 

tootai °* tlie Subtitle) thought of as a novel about Twain’s deUvajr a 
til aaes^rS- people or America rather than about medieval td^Eme 

^ vmb date, fitted England. That was the interpretation Bpyaie I 

:K Usfn>t2iS 8tmM 01ft . season, put. forward by Twain’s close frlend Jalfed’’ v 
.TWaih ““Tntivo style the critio-novelist William Dean^To/ a few 

bent almost free Howells, reviewing A Connecticut . Mimui 

^bUsWriB^^?L n8, 1 : considered : Yankee with almost uncritical amity. ' .repel or 
r rfev^L'° ■ ranonymously; Twain, “our. arch-humorist”, fn 'Sa^yerisl 
Wonthiv in ttlu fa . foe Atlantic HOwefls's words, transcend^! mere Clemens 

gtn. k 1 ."not . Rumour, pvery moment ;fae gnd tbat 

Jhtc. ... ^sroufd attrt- scene amutas, but It Is aU: foe; tune vstranp:? 

Pauper to an object-lesson fa democracy, 'it guard ol 


land's future kfiig^aWwal^VI, and ure bankrupted Twain, forcing him deacdiided on o 
Tom Canty, a lad from a London to sell his Hartford home ana live family from the Laml 
slum, anticipates the . switching abroad fa Europe. during most of the Durham who even 

Pudd'nhead Wilson of a ljght-hued^jg^Oj, Hence, some biographers sur- professed a strong atladiment to vi- 
slave baby and a white infant. The ■ntise, the gradual turn fa A Connccti- y onS 0 f medieval chivalry. On: the 
reversal of fortunes that exposes Ed- cUhtfankee from pride fa nineteenth- ot h er side He claimed descent from a 
ward, Prince of Wales, to rags, to cenffikiknow-how to the grim finale rericide Judge: a man assdclated with 
hunger and to danger, likewise anti- of “T8mn a tUe of the Sand -Belt”, sending King Charles I. to .foe scaf- 
cipates the plight in A Connecticut Twenty-flmthousand knights perish fold in 1649. 

Yankee of King Arthur,, sold Into in vain assdflht upon . an electrified A ho. Wn nhkrted bv ; 

slavery through error when he defence systcmlSnnied by. a handful M oW/Af ark 'Twain 

accompanies Hank Morgan on an of ’‘Boss' MoraOTi^idan?: but 
incognito Umr of W$ domain. "Boss" the Bo» and hi* foUot%s are them- affiernattasi 

Morgan, former superintendent of selves trapped and doofa^l. inside. IJS-SiJJ.. 
foe &U arms factory n Hartford, Is their cave.^be dream of^ z torio u.: riT 

projected back into medieval Eng : . modernity. 

land. ,Twafa portrays him as tffe author's own fantasy of broorafag a P hotic 

quintessential American - irreverent, . tycoon -• greater than Jay Gould, on univerai 

Jaconlc, shrewd and versatile. He a par with the mufopUbobaire a m^dlmu 
may start out as a New England Andrew Carnegie, with wfora Twain ^ Atlantic 

Yankee; yet as foe book goes on, was delighted to-be 9h fifti-pato® r ISrtv-f 


blllty and then to fiiiy. 
was The People's History oj'yp 
llsh Aristocracy a book schS 
Twain in 1887 by Its radical Engfa. 
author, George Standiing. StanoringV 
edited a magaiine called The Repub- 
lican. -and insisted that „ haredlfary 
privilege was a fatal impediment to 
the development of democracy fa 
Britain. Trie same argument cal- : 
oufed Triumphant “ Democracy 
->(1886), a hymn- of praise to America 
.by; • foe Scottlsn-born magnate . 
Andrew < Catnegie. Twain, thanking ■ 
Carnegie for the b66k in 1890, mls- 


nametf It "The Triumphant Repub- 
lic", and claimed ■ if “helped, to fire . 
me up". for the writing ot A Connec- 
ticut Yankee. ;■ 

Twain’s - pendulum-swing towards 
ahglopbobia,, If that is. what It was, 
can also be 'Inferred from his touchy, 
response to various pronouncements. 


umles Hank Morgan on an of ‘‘Boss^ Morflaffllte^idansj but 

to tour of W$ domain. “Boss" the Bo» and his, follows aje foem- an^Uenia^ of aS 

\ . former unnerinfeiidftnt nf . onlvAt rinnned and donthad inside non) BS.an altWMTOfl 


Yapke«i yet as foe book goes on 


reach out to embrace terms. 


• til ages^rit ^>ung people of 

Wta almost free 
He ; considered 


^ii^ Yin .ahd Henry’s 

lyoov^rw’ (fo the 

1 the subtitle) 

tes^?K People o\ 


■* &■' " tJU - ' ■ Is a reminder- that he.was an enthu- 

Jusfln KanW-dewcto an atjdinonal slastic. traveller and.;, that he often, 
.betvwfi; thJ? novel and Its turned- toward . England. . He stayed 
lor’&ppdrietKes. In 1887; Twain for ‘‘ several -ihontns ; fa. 1872,: and 
p«rwork t on ‘ it temporarily, to - ajjin ; v twice fa 1873-74. He. toured 
3r a comic-confessional lecture tne^Cbiifottfat fa J878-79, Winding up. 
5me ClvU anofoef Bnglish vlslt.- 

ie Htttflry of,. .0^:j?Sl|8kL u .i ,L ,«&• .^i: „ a , ™ 


i me inierpreiauon wiyaw ruaiuty w • ^ , is70« Twflln was on 


. W -Matthew' Arnold, who unlike that ‘ 
other distinguished critic, Howells, 
was not ah old friend of Twain fi. In 
Various articles and lectures of the . 
.l8WS|-:Ariio1d decided that the Un- 
. (ted States was ndt distinguished, or 
"fatertsting’’,: Americans Indeed- rever- ., 
ehce; a -aefleinacy ‘manifest fa their . 

: "addiction to. i foe ’fonriy . man'". • 
Twafa had at the outset conceived A 
Connecticut Yankee, m a light, de- 
: llberfitely ‘ anachronistic ■ burlesque, 
pokfag fon at outworiV chivalric arid 
fiupiefatitious modes: in short, an up- 
to-date equivalent of Cervantes' Don - 
QubfOte, This approach is still "evi-. 1 
mint fa. the. 'opening chapters, and.', 
fotfamlttently thereafter. ; 

;>iBut' '1\rataV ;angen- foelled by 
■bther. bobka' like W. E< H. Lecky's 
History .Of purdpeon Morals, then 
.Impels buir to denounce ..the' past 
from' thq : vantage-point of. modem 
America. 'Countering : “reverence" • 
with 'caustic . Irreverence, be adopts : 
the unsophhtleated Yankee mecha- 


Kat colossal- suptr b old 
beflagged':.; . & per qld 
signaLfiyirig 6 V -her. mast; 
»■ triore . ■ Ood. - knows^ t 


. v . l;-'- V.- : 


the. unsophisticated Yankee media- 
hie Hknk Morgan as his spokesman. ~'/ y 
TWh-as-Morgan ' heaps abuse upon / 

: . 

foe "arts of JStfai ritid dtattoyfag,- 
apd of .'ho i... use or value fa fifty • • 
ratfanally coristriwted world' .. They 
artf’ 1 abetted •fa’ his 'taler by a priest- , ~ • 
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( l P°S , y symbolized by Merlin) histrionic flair. Ift 1846 both brought Arc and (more conhisedly) A Con- wick is worried that if actually nut 
hat is bofocredulous and unscrupi*- out travel narratives, Thackeray the necticut Yankee, was visualized by into service the machine would "turn 
lous; a Twatnlan composite, embody. Notes of a Journey from ConSiU to Twain not as a hasty commercial this boKnd of y^an^nd 
Uta piqndMH against Roman Grand Cairo and'bickens the Pic offering, but as a demonstration of hood into one mSSB $u£EZ 
Catholicism as well as the established lures from Italy, which combined his full literary armament. — J — — • -■■■ ^ gnp_ng 


Mormonism and ChrisUan Science, sages of facetious swagger Both as De S )lt ® “jock-humorous disclaim- Even so tiie^T"* 0 “ h , 11 

His principal conscious target was professional authors produced for ^ wa,n felt he could speak to a L S " ‘ n a *!!? 3 *? sens,blc 

privileged, supercilious, parochially the Christmas market? Both tried ^° rldwide audience, as Dickens had that if thou canst 

narrow England, his principal in- .heir hand at histori^l novels d°"e. In part this was because of the hf w or k of m.; 8 ^ d ° 

(Thackeray’s Henry SSSrf.oS universality of. humour. In part it 2SL*£j 


Grand 1 Cairo and' Sickens the Pic offering, but as a demonstration of 
lures from Italy, which combined his full literary armament. 


hood into one community of griping 
traders and sickly artisans. Mort 
Dieui we are over<commerced as it 


narrow England, his principal in- 
tended contrast an America or vigor- 
ous freemen. 

Scholars offer various theories to 
account for his renewed politeness 


account for his renewed politeness 'caving a vacuum mat no one else UJ aau l ™ 1 all the 

towards England. How coul!i such an seemed quite equipped to fill. By 2® v ,^ C u me ? om .. h,s pe P' We thou ' must dw to thfc 25 X™ HE Z'l “W* T ™P», i« 
outright republican find himself default, ^in came the America* J° uId ““*•«, hostile reviewers S, th ° usands 0 “P les «l 

paying lavish tribute to Queen Vic- claimant, Samuel Langhome Cle- a multitude of people agreed J fcX® ^ c hem? thS ttSf. w£ /L *"$*** 

toria - a unique monarch, he said, mens, a.k.a. Mark Twain. with him. eth a II to Bold ’ 1 The JJE.iT 5 S hw L 9 8 W“ 11 rimihi 

surpassing, ihc^ X£ _The parallels with Twain are intri- : ^*fo devoted .an extraordinary determines to encourage UuAnven- plain thSt 


H.o.wRSg:, 

oiogr' has become 

few hinted at burlesque, pXwri 
membenng the absurd faC?£ 
Eglmton Tournament of 1839 , 
romantic pageant in Scotland washed 
out by rain. Most though were 
or less in earnest. The Amerind 
Charles Major, for examj^S 
many thousands of copies of bis & 
toncal romance When KnlghtC 


ESSTPEd °« Claimant (ISMjV'probatri/ Umpired 

EL? moS !SL| 0 « ,he of the Tichborne more Cooper as if their literary sms blade magic: "for ye wot well that 

cST ihJi°Wc , d m n - f< ?" ™mmt, the English real-life drama were forms of moral depravity. To the commons, from Ignorance, would 

r l£ ihf h 8 nrr n 7. R ^ Sla S * ar| y. 1«™> which Twain had •» ">adc an Oxford D ial, in 1907, impale all to witchff UiaTpaS 

tratedfe Owl f ? lowed Wl,h avid interest. The was almost to suggest that the repub- their understanding.” F 

S IhLS S to 5E,J ,y . ..But there i, 1 a cleric-villain, Prim 

— ouneev. as envinilK. lonoran* w_ 


Matthew Arnold and James Fenl- 
more Cooper, as if their literary sins 


assembly not to accuse Adam of 
black magic: “For ye wot well that 


the BelgfeAs - made the offences tune whs tett tg a T f6 r KTn faiB.'-atttf 11 1 *? ■ ' *mwnim. mum m net me 
“PP®W conun i tied by a Matthew so was Colonel Sellers, the American nickname P ven to Twain by his 
Arnold nppear negligible. This thesis "heir'’ of Twain’s story. At no con- court of intJmates in these last years. 

aSrSS? , SCi ° U ' l0VCl - h ° WCVer ' he think Thia is .ot to say he w as ultimate- 

bias so bleak that almost all human 
activities, * virtuous or otherwise, 
shrank into microscopic insignifi- 
cance. Twain’s final, posthumous 
novel. The Mysterious Stranger 
(1916), is also "historical" in thnt it 
is set in medieval Austria, Its mes- 
sage, however, is that human history 
is neither comic nor tragic, neither 
progressive nor reactionary, but fun- 
damentally unreal. 

Pieces of evidence can be pro- 
duced in support of ah the nbove 
propositions. There is no doubt, for 
instance, that as he grew older Mark 
TWain wavered in his ideas as to the 
role of humour. Was “fun" mainly a 

^m^audiMco? lr ^k tl ? al . h i had stc PPe d into someone ly an anglophile. On the contrary: he 

! ^A«overlp,d*lp of £Zm 


their understanding.” 

.i.But there ia a cleric-villain, Friar 
fiungey, as envious^ ignorant, bi- 


*-“**5“/, oa envious, ignorant, 01 - 
goted and vicious as Twain's Merlin. 
Bungey contrives the destruction of 
the Eureka” machine and a p ain ful 







“Xcher’- On Se JfiS h- S OU8ht ea ? y fame to Dickens - s ‘«k company^ of their cominon * uu U1 ® sa « a 01 « an L K Morgan/ it 

soiIShtto iuslifv him^JfnY^nmn h | Mor ® ov cr. Je came to detest his . language, mth himself the chief spe- ^ eeras 1Utel y * nov & but perhaps it felt “jubilant" in the writing of Tb 
cnllyas a serious eniertaPneT^rrl one-time friend Bret Harte, and culator in cornering the market. He do “ not greatly matter. What Is im- Prince and the Pauper - at esse, 

Sni! thotto brand 5 EiiIliSI ^ counted among Harte’s faults a felt the process wu an Americaniz- R?* ant , l u ° Sjasp is that in the last confident in his power to brint the 

7iS uSh& tendency to plagiarize, from Dick- ing one, tut also that^ dang or hyper- *Wrd of the nineteenth century dozens past alive in the present. W 

Sefwmist h3r ens * I". 1879, too. he was bmised by bole were by no mS the only of authors, British and American Twain's forays into English and 

hu d T ^ki^ newspaper American mddes. Pure dictipn and “"a^. drew European history were in his 


company^ 


plain that in current literature 
thing of late has been heard but the 
dm of arms, the horrid tumult of the 
swashbuckler swashing on his bud. 
ler”. William Morris %g f “ fw 
of John Bull, 1888) was among ib«c 
who resorted to the past in order ig 
create fables of an alternative fount. 

The more ambitious a writer, it 
more diversely experimental u 1 
rule, and perhaps the more resiles. 
Bulwer Lytton had a go at alms 
everything, even a novel of the fc 
ture (Vie Coming Race). Arthur 
Conan Doyle, unhappy at beiae con- 
fined to the exploits of Shorfoek 
Holmes, ventured both into historic- 
al fiction and into stories of ultra- 
modern combat. 

Mark Twain was shaped by thh 
Anglo-American milieu. He ato 
helped to shape it, being more gifted 
and no more erratic than a number 
of his contemporaries. As an Am- 
ican, who had indeed started out is 
a "funny man", he was perhaps 
under exceptional pressure to prove 
himself entitled to equal Thacceny 
and Dickens. We may still fed that 
his very best work was located In the 
Mississippi Valley. But he mu versa- 
tile. He wished to prove himself w. 
He did genuinely share the corapkr 
enthusiasm of his age for historical 
romance. He had, he told HoweDs, 


cnlly, as a serious entertainer, mnin- 

flaming that his brand of humour, at 

Utfst. was inherently humanitarian 


ill 


' , J n °re English and less thoroughly avai^bi^?eve?y l ftaIFe? ol ihi HHl- 
^foreTwam Yankee” tVi Train’s, and acfdea ish or American culture. 

chore., the wrong side they were that the crude lack of reverence in . r„ . . 

M lhe ^lde of sjaycry, of drunken- Innocents Abroad would prevent j n P ro «®. Twain was a prom- 
hess, and of lrreligion; the friends of such humour from ever reaching the Ine . bu * onl y ° a ® of several; 
Civilization were their prey; thek heights ' Mrisd by jS&Sr * ^ % .fl»n to tadtaMeed Iv 
spirit was .thoroughly vulgar- and Thackerav' P ™ - more than purely personal concerns, 

base**, _ /’ • . w . '.In a literary sense it Is doubtful 

m . . ... consciously or not. Mark Twain whether nnv anfhnr HiroHi.. uun.. 


is the only o»uwi anu /unencan 1 wains rorays inio nnguan 

diction and , s j 3m ® ^ oin countries, drew European history were in his wn 
y&° n a *“8® . estimation as justified as, perns# 

of Ihe HWf-- fs , Some, finer than, all his other writlngi. « 

Including H T i_j . I 1 


D V, 'WHIO, UUI11E, IU1CI IUBII, (111 IU« Utuei 

including R. L. SteVfcn a B B ^»BT H i * *» ^wi^lu , | n m >aItogethep-gliaj*-dus-ri>w. 
Rudvara Kipling, went beyond it merits sympathetic consideration. 
Iwaln in at least one respect; they And, whatever our reservations as w 

^rerfeJIuent versifiers where he had Twain’s skill at historical pastiche, » 
to contend himself with notebook glance at the efforts of other authors 


Er-W* ’SSUT" * u, “™ 8,0 r a 0, uh^ e L p e s Tt •SSS s= 

M-fnsaa-'W »*•-. '23FJS£i:£8J& 

“! Pride ln m hi 8 wZa7o«v e 2! Some set out to jljasect *e ■*** + 


HjftJ: t drei^f ln w H ^T pe i rflment l ' n °^ Bl tobst as great as that of Sli 
fmhnlliKU i riB , n f s | Itoposed Walter Scott, more popularly baser 

^ ® an- than that of the gentiemanly y Thack. 
tlmentlftiJ 0 ^ “S' era K* and possibly equivalent to that 


■** M»v hHIIIw Will r-JTJ , 

his decisive superionty. Gadzoow 
what he could nave done If he n» 


wum 11 c WUU 1 U IIBTb UU... .. — 

set Out to dissect the “ literary off- 
ences” of When Knighthood war « 
Flower or of The Last of the Barmfl 




out women and children. There is 
also TValn the entrepreneur - an 
Mpect that led him to attribute to 
the superintendent-mechanic Hank 


’ r ”;r:"K,v," dose enough to his to show that 

?f^ n8 'n, Scot * was cerlai n problems, plots and so On 
“to °n*y one . of the. three Twain were in the common air. Some of 

m, - 1 ? thefie are often m ®«doned: for irist- 

Ltfe on the Mississippi) mainly in the ance. the dual nersOnaUtv theme in 



een baize door 


aawarssas-’H s 

. an excessive read povel. Rider Haggard’s. King 


ll'i;!!'', •, 

IfivJ 

I® ’ 

r- n, .,r 

■. J, ; •- ■’ 


appropriate to the banking, magnate 
.Morgan. Thfs was the . Twain 
who from time to- time announced 
nis. imminent 1 retirement from the 
drudgery of authorship, on the cal- 
culation that he could live off royal- 
ties and investments. 

However valid these explanations, 
more remains to be said, with em- 
phasis laid on the cultural context 
tolher than TvVafn’s own Idiosyncra- 
tic biography. Howol|s was correct in 


which 'he blamed y , « 5 BS 

K S - f0mance5 ' Oman’s Mines (lSf^antiaS 

j.?® 0 * 1, Kcwevcr » »n Hank Morgan: Haggard’s hero, in 
Efatoriea^°firt?ni^*^ ventures into peril among savages, ovefawes. tilftm 
2£ 1CBl aad ther ® ,s dMf through forcknowledgelthat- -a- solar* 

evidence that be felt such an on- ■ ecUpse isi At 

for impohant. au- cha^Wtoles isTneg^and the 
9P--A P lanc h ® h ? d a«ained PM& can W wm^l^toF. An- 
er S r iL: - SWSP* EnaUsb^vei vice Versa 

!m! dther -' toqlifiCj weUT ’ll^J. in whkFhSrtetChed school-' 
RS2 • B b n0TOll ”^^wcr bcw:;k dejiahfo^tq chaifac places 
Lytton * ■ with ffis fat WraTOultitudg, ft bOW-' 


By Richard Brown 


“critical attitude” among the Enp» 
whom he thought almost incapable w 
achieving one. He was tireless in Hie 
encouragement of young writers (* 
personal memoirs from Jean Mysano 
Robert Lowell , Inter alia, confirm) and 


' V Lytton.:. ,. mu, M ^ , TO1 „ 1IUJ 

a® of & ' hl^w Q ffi e « Yo rda ' T^ in ^ regarded I^us business man. In 1^89 the (comptied for the fortieth anniversary 

tbre vihif-iv kin a jwc 1 ' hlstoricW fiction- aj. a genuine chal- sam6 . Vear as A Connecticut Yankee, of Ford’s death In 1939) we mav not 

do.:wUh mqod, lerige. It>told well.^ft>fet,th”J^n:.; a npther. Ame rican humorist, the find the ne^t S 

' and br . oad,b Ameri^.^thprs as famou^^(£^P**^%hk Stockton, published original scholarship but>e mav at 

•Tvffsioiv^k hnJ h L n Twain mustwin approval oh TAe Qteat War pntficate, an inae- leaftbe able to gaina fafrinweSionof 

1870s he^ whs & tbB ]^ 3r ^ : h 0 ^ 1 . oMhd Atlantic: hence the nious. fantasy of future technological .the current acajpted, standkg ofthe 

I87te he was able tp. gain retognf- oassionate. Interest of " - writer in question A atxOhkejKi rather 


SQNDRA j. STANG (Editor): * ' • - personal njemuns mmi ^ -~vr , 

j c ^ Robert Lowell, inter alia, confirm) and 

S“n Ford described himself as “a sort of half-wy 

f house between nonpublishsbte jof 

rr s ’ ^-Memoirs.. . /-andrefllmoii^-ft^ofgreditag 

; •.« if 24?PP- Philadelphia: University of swing door that everyone kicks both on 

ice Versa £***’ ‘ entenng and bn leaving.”' 

Pi” g. 81 ^ 7794 5 Besides the accounts of tils editorial 

ie places .“ T " - . ■ . .. j.wprjft there is a fively afid onmf- 

. ft hdtt- .In a memorial-volume such as this*- b yAlisc» Lurie o^htt phlgg 
8®, the (compiled for the fortieth anniversary k“Y. tales, aft^cromit of 
Yankee, of Ford’s death In 1939) ,we may not S 

■1st. thu find the. nnomst nitirim nr mnit photographs J^^S^finubUlh^ 


passionate . interest of ;boih v 
apd r ? ** m UnprOve international copyrij 

^ ft} 0 *' A tha ‘ .tection.. Slpdle of. this 'XV 
AtBSC Twain S ' . CHirlctlhim. ■ Uiin* r In*. slimfiH. fnr 


. ^T' 8 Mrr^w- vtide r ! jiji signed, fpj 
eluded little more (ban,: the ”Qeie- juvenUe. ■ 
brateq • Jumping^ Frogr. stpry^ popu- adi^tted 


.Stockton, publ shed original scholarship, blit we may at 
val on Uteu War Syndicate, an inae- least be able to rain a fair lmpressionof 
:e the ttious • fantasy of future technolo&cal the current accepted, stamflng of the 
en-ito^-toW- , writer in question. A atfong and rather 

;. :Qne other fajiefnatinz anticination familiar fine on Ford Madox Ford 


WH 


.. H * ,uuiiiovii^ 

eSons) 


tribute, despite its reluctanre W 
don the crippling apologetic^ w* 


ferity ■ as . a platform hurripristf arid tTbnli for The’Prlnce ari 
The Innocents Abroad ■ (18 69) /' The ftSbr Charlotte ■ Mr y 
record igelf is riot, big enough to iqles ' of BhgllS hlstoi 
accpiint for his astonishing redeptlon pebple included The Li 
- V Anglo-American ■ lilerary 77ie yPrirtae: and the Pi 
realro. Tho jwpularity came, I fhinjc, viftced hlfesdlf that his ( 
because he ;nlled a nap - the need stimulated Frances'Hoij 

hllhfirfrt . W- \I,‘. -m « JuT i 


». h®, h» d 'picked 1 tip i them The 


SifB 

il Burnett open- 


#y. unusually 
d.. A sub^plot involves a 
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Current concerns 


By Bevis Hillier 

GAVIN STAMP: 

Temples of Power, 

Lithographs by Glynn Boyd Harte 

Stop. Cygnet Press. £85. 

09502 154 9 X 

For a long time Glynn Boyd Harte 
was considered to be "of the school 
of" David Hockney Hnd Adrian 
George - and there was some justi- 
fication for that, in the pert sketchi- 
ness and casual vivacity of his chalk 
drawings; though nobody could ques- 
tion his adeptness in that medium, 
lie was already sloughing off the 
type-casting in his fine illustrations to 
Sir John Betjeman’s Metroland, pub- 
lished by Jonathan Gili; and the sup- 
erb lithographs In Temples of Power 
show that he has now escaped 
from it. altogether. With all their 
talents, neither Hackney nor George 
can be regarded as an architectural 
draughtsman. Boyd Harte is one: no 
pedantic recorder of pediments and 
architraves, but an artist who sug- 
gests what he feels about a building 
as well as the image which meets his 
retina. 

The production of this book, 
which has been overseen by Simon 
Rendall, a director of the Curwen 
Press, does full justice to Boyd 
Harte’s work, and details such as the 
delightful cover pattern and the jack- 
et design of Battersea seen through a 
mist rival the finest book-making of 
the 1920s and 1930s. 

Gavin Stamp also has advanced 
to a new standing. He too might 
previously have been labelled “de- 
rivative'', and certainly in his strident 
anti-Pevsnerism - opposition to an 
International Style orthodoxy - he 
was “of the school of" Dr David 
Watkin, the impressive chief advo- 
cate of a new Catholicism in 


architectural history. (Of this school. 
Sir John Betjeman, the champion of 
mustard-coloured Victorian-Gothic 
villas and obsolete railway stations, 
might be considered the founder.) 
Certainlv Stamp was viewed as on 
the extreme right wing of 
architectural history; and the more 
irresponsible “left-wingers” (such as 
Stephen Games, writing in the 
Guardian) did not hesitate to call 
him, point-blank, a “fascist”. 
(Roderick Gradidge, author of the 
recent and admirable Dream Houses, 
was tarred with the same brush, and 
is still the most extreme of the catho- 
lic school, in his flaunting enthusiasm 
for "wobbly-beamed" stockbroker 
Hidor.) 

That power stations should be 

Pevsner, bfte noire of Betjeman, 
Stamp and Gradidge, should approve 
of: what belter chance to discuss 
how well or badly buildings meet the 
demands of functionalism? In the 
essay (of apolitical objectivity) which 
is the main text of this book, Stamp 
does not burke this aspect of his sub- 
ject; but he also aeais in archi- 
tectural aesthetics. Those who recoil 
Mr Stamp’s “Silent Cities” 
exhibition of First World War memo- 
rials and cemeteries (RIBA. 1977), 
the “London 1900” Issue ne pro- 
duced for Architectural Design , and 
his “Britain in the ’30s" issue of the 
same magazine, will know his qual- 
ifications to do so. The only draw- 
back to the magnificent production 
(and matching price) of this book is 
that his conclusions will not reach a 
wide public; could not a cheap 
paperback now be issued? 

Sir John Betjeman contributes a 
characteristically enjoyable dnd per- 
sonal foreword, in prose. One’s only 
regret is that it is not in verse. If it 
had been, it might have read some- 
thing like this: 




^ v; 






‘7 remember those fields in their natural rural garb, covered with herds ofkhie." complained \Y. R. I*yne, as Joint 
Nashs grandiose development crept north-westward over Marylebonc Park. But Nash and the “ bricks-and-rnoriar 
gent/y. prevailed: Regents Park came slowly into being, although a soberer version than that of Nash's original 
plans which envisaged a royal palace, a barracks, a Pantheon for English national heroes, and fifty-six villas. Of 
these latter, only eight were built, including Grove House (above) - now Nuffield Lodge - which was designed by 
the youthful Decimus Burton and constructed by his father, the builder James Burton, in 1823 for George Bellas 


refused), in 1955, the house was acquired by the Nuffield Foundation. Burton's imposing Ionic portico in Its sylvan 
setting forms one of the illustrations to Ann Saunders's attractively produced booklet, The Regent’s Park Villas 
(43pp. Bedford College, University of London, Regent's Park, London NW1. £1, direct from the College ; £1.25 


elsewhere. 0 900145 63 3). 


Contentious insularity 


— 1 1 '■ which has sponsored this volume, have 

By William Haley $BS tMESES. & 

.1 —vi ■ ■ 1 ■ 1 1 '■ in'. ; ■ 1 1 r—'... . ite Syvret and Joan Stevens, herself a 
MARGUERITE SYVRET and JOAN Jerse y historian of note, have pro- 
STEVENS: duced a new edition ofBalieine’s work. 



si**™ 5 , , . 1 . , . 

Rb1Wb „p ' adding over a third to its length. It is a 

Balieines History of Jersey handsome volume, with a, wealth of 

320pp. Chichester: Philllmore. £15, pictures in colour and monochrome, 
0 85833 413 6 line drawings, maps, sources, and in- 

- — dex. The enlarged work can be criti- 

If Georgi Eliot', obKrvalion that tht ^zed for, being t oo det ailed; wme 

happiest nations have no history is ^formation m its clostng pages is not 
true, thentheisfehd of Jersey should histoncal but trivial. Throughout, the 

be a disconsolate and joyless pTafcerjyor-^M^Polations caujo the prose to run 


should historical but trivial. Throughout, the 
toTd=^ caujo the prose 10 run 

there can be few areas of roughly nine ctt(!y than that of the original 
miles by five whose self-governing Balleineyolume. But the ground Is not 
inhabitants have had a more conten- 11 ^yt? be gone over at this length or 
tlous, ebullient, and memorable pro- wth thu thoroughness again. Ball eine 
tWnnh ti,p Mark H will become definitive. 


Rushing down their copper 
_ , courses, 

Dang'rous currents lig,ht the 

Who will lead us to their sources? 
Glynn Boyd Harte qnd Gavin 
Stamp. 

From the porticoes and portals 
urawn by Harte, described by : 

Su [i e > invisible to mortals. 

Vicious volt and angry am p. 

• ’’ -1*. 

fiariy-.plahts were “nondescript” 

( In a shed in Camberwell”); 
^r onea, though “temple-like", 

Made pur ovens hot as hell. 

1 . . 

M fcy oI k’s electric traction 
^(Brighton, 1883) 

e ' er seen in action. 
Gn the front, beside the sea. 


’Gainst* these pioneers, the gasmen 
Pitted all their flair and fJarefcV 
(They would quiver like at aipen 
Could they see elettrk chalrsl) 

“Mr Therm", a spiky elf, 
Advertised the gasworks’ lure - 
“Mantles Jdi the mantleshelf: 
Bulbs electric don't endure!” 

.Electricity was cleaner, 
v (And. you didn’t need a match. 


.Tar from Brighton's viie “Marina"* 

■ '^“^annerisr is Bristol’s ' 

• Nit by Curtis Green - a 

. ' *^..d(.tow’rsJke duelling pis- 


' ^ plon eI Crompton’s “Lighting Sta- 

t : D Mes from 1 sq 8 . 

• <Tl TS^th 1 / d / min a l *0" ^ 

■ »o. the iinilluminate. 


We used Bdlings in “Coolgrccna“ 
(Gas beydnfo^b^iB^^'batch). 

Now we’re firmly on . the Grid V 
(Lawrences* despite ourselvesjV 

We must fork out umpteen quid, ■* 
Unsolicited by elves. 

Obsolete as Georgian stables 
Are the stations of the past; 

Fluted - chimneys (“upturned 

- ... tables”) 

Fall to the destroyer’s blast.' 

Gone the pdwer, gone the glory - 
Pow’r which seemed to vie with ; 

God’s: 

Councils, Socialist or Tory, . 1 - 

Send in demolition squads. 


Inhabitants have had a more conten- *? *» gone over at this length or 

tious, ebullient, and memorable pro- wfo thu thoroughness again. Ball eine 
grass through the centuries. . ■ Mark H will become definitive. . . 

From the mammoth-hunters who For most people the history of Jersey 

were its cave-dwellers 50,000 years ago begins vyitii the Battle of Hastings in 
to the Neolithic peoples who inhabited 1066. In fact, as Baileine pointed out, 
the area for some 1,300 years, and on that was fought midway thrbugh’ the 
to Viking, Norman; FWnch and Nazi Norman rule of the island. The Dukes, 
invaders, there have been recurring of Normandy Vruled Jersey for 135' 
struggles for survival. Through nil their years before Conquest and fOr l38 : 
history the natives of Jersey, of what- years after it”. Later invaders In- 


Each - Cartercr from .1643 to 1651, 
Lempri&re from 1750 to 1781 t ruled the 
island autocratically. They overrode all 
opposition, they filled of ficesXvith their 
relations or placemen. Appeals by the 
islanders. to the Privy Council were in 
the main fruitless. (1< must be said, 
-however, that, taking a longer view, 
when the Council did deign to inter- 
vene, it came down on the side of the .. 
people more often than not.) 

Challengers to autocracy arose. '^fost 
notable was Jean Dumaresq, tbi Je jj. 
land’s, “first Liberal, in .the modern 
sense of word". The ’Inlanders 
became split Into personal, iff not iruly 
political, parties. Voters were bribed. 


history the natives of Jersey, of what- years after it". Later invaders in- 
ever stock they were and wherever eluded the Scots Ring, David Brute; 
they came from, have fought invaders Owen, the son -of a Welsh princeling 
witp determination, aftd fought among in foe service of (he ; French King: 
themselves with zest They have never and the more formidable- Bertrand 
ibeen too exhausted to keep English dd Guesclln. ‘ . ■ 1 ‘ 

Thcroachers on their liberties at bay. , France, whatever England's rela- 
Oqyhe whole they have, enjoyed tfons with her, remained a perennial 
.theflBttives. , threat. With only fifteen miles of sea 


Histoq(fc 
historian^ 
It Is perhaj 
twelfta-cenl 


ole tney nave, enjoyed pons with her, remained a perenniaJ 
threat. With only fifteen miles of sea 

™«u^epends on there- befog *>pa*«fos ^>“1 

historianS^rfcgey has been fortunate, peninsula, the temptation was- great- 
It is porha^lgjirbtch to claim the Tbe last battfe. whi^ the felanderfi. 
twelfth-centuiyTTBfersey-born poet, iw° n , was fought Jn 1781. : Napoleon 
Wace, as the firstrH#, was a sketdiy thought, of -invading Jersay: He Eul- 
and, selective chroniclefr but he-. did minated agmnst tire Government of 



Qf the chimney-stacks dismem- 
.. . bered, 

' And the arches torn apart, 
Only those will be remembered 
Marked by Stamp and known by 
■ ! * ■• ' Harte. 


ways. Much, has been gleaned about back 1 to 1 Pkance _,to commit _ further 
Jersey’s active part fertile. Civil War criftles , . Jefsoy fo rates , and pnvatteft. 
from the massive, 400,000 words dfoiy saUing under Latere of ^ e ' 

of Jean Chevali^ But Jersey’s. !?«?«. • , H 0 ^g rov o^Uom to 


•'fi' ’ Lc. • • - ' ■' 

on 


notice fhi^ars ago when, to mark the fo°rfty thatrfo 18TO'foeUeutentot- 
200th *ersary of the War of Amer- ; 'Gpwmor, Genera GOjriOn.Old.the 
lea nJMependence, All for the King, island’s pa r Uap)ent that , law, 

higjffiography of Sfo Geofgsl^rtvreL should -be. 

SfowS at various titries- Jersey s In Solent lSShmSS ' 

J^nys's master, was publlshedpori- 'refuted lb ^proposal. Ndtuntil.1940 








1 a'gridirbn ln Rome in ad 258. [ ' 

which ^ he has. written 1 with poqaid . 
Carrol . Hie rules.' 6f style have nor . 
bfon diahged,- but foe camp asslir- 
etjee. and the selF*ridiculc have been 
exchanged .for ;.a' cbminonsensiijal 
tone and a suTpIua of an’eodotes ab- - 
outfamous; people. <! 


katne qiidities as the Carteret book, adventures and hazards, .the; domestic - 
clarity, speed without any m bfjbWW# ,-fiistbfi the . Jsfertd is - even mpre. 
calm fudgfeent. The bgok, published; Kojsterous. ahd 09ttalrily mfoe Instrpo ■ 
in 1950 . erided with Tershy ‘s llbdration. Kl - TjkaaU MnallindeDeiKlent.statcS 


theoltiriiate Yajlfointh; of .' 

limdl.Jersm'.can 'hfstfrr^ '■ 


oteja/tehnatti. ’ - '• ". j!., the Privy C^ndl. Jeratw .t^n hfsl^!- 
" ‘ BaUefne dled fo.1966. Much Haa^l^lybe f spriescfibedvfoe dana^raof.-, 
bemadded fo| lb? island’s prehirtory .dicfotofshipbaVn beengrMt^Qe^.- 
and ipqdipdevelopm^^ 

The archives of foe SodfiteJerimse, inemDereorire’Oiaesi jeraoyiH 


made drunk, kidnapped, marooned on 
Small isle is, to preven (their getting to 
the polls.; It is significant that Jersey’s 
stormy political warfare of foe past has 
left jt today with a.PnrJiamem of fifty- 
two members (Senators, Deputies, and 
Constables) each independent of the 
others. The islanders fee] their safety 
from Government 'rests on the un-. 

• aligned judgment and individual com- 
mon, sep^e of their legislators. 

Although Hitler's seizure of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, arid Sark in 1940 
was the islanders' most traumatic ex- 
perience in this century, Baileine did 
not allow it to get Cut of perspective; 
Nor have his revisers. (Those who want 
the full Story Will find it in Charles 
Crulckshank's admirable The German 
Occupation of the , Channel blonds, . 
published In 1975.) Odious as' that 
experience was, it has been eclipsed by 

Jersey’s dramatic recovery after it. ■ 

A strong thread running through 
, Ballelne's History of Jersey is the 
island’s resourceful determination to 
be^ economically self-supporting. After 
; fishing in . early times, knitting, ship- 
building, shipping', overseas trading,. 1 
one field of profit followed 'another.. 
One of the most romantic and inspiring, 
adyeiitures wa!S the Canada trade, well 
debit with in this yqlume.,As these 
olderisources weakened, first aaricuK 
ture, then tourism, now foe 'activities 
of an offshore financial island, have 
each in turn brought prosperity. Ba- 
lanced budgets, taxation basically uri- 
changed for forty years, ; annual ba- 
lance of payments aurpfeses have roi 
■suited. •• ' ' - 

\ . ■’Provided [It lasts"; the', caypat of - 
Napoleon's mother, is timely.' Jersey's 
.future 1$ now finely balanced, If its 
present activities ; decline, what, will ! 
replace them? If. they. continue to 
: increase, can ithey;be accommodated? 
..-The. island's spacer natural resources, 

, . and essential services all haye absragfc 
limits. Some are l^feg neared.v^i; 
fonatply^ 

the Jersey-bo.nl are still in wfa-i ' 
ity. There fe much, in thlsnbo^v^ 
give- the States .ootifidfttu*. fo Jlw* con- " - 
'M ^rfoMr'fdttfoV ,,h V K . 


V.; y 
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The question of metre 


By James Barr 


JAMES L. KUGEL: 

The Idee of Biblical Poetry 
Parallelism and fts History 
339pp. Yale University Press. £19.20. 
0 300 02474 6 

There have been two contrasting, 
though not necessarily contradictory, 
approaches to biblical Hebrew poet- 
ry. The first concentrates on parallel- 
ism: “Who shall ascend into the hill 
of the Lord? or who shall stand in 
his holy place?" Such parallelism, it 
has frequently been declared, is the 
real basis of Hebrew poetry. The 
other approach is that of the metri- 
cists, in their opinion parallelism 
alone, however manifest, does not. 
constitute poetry. There must be 
some sort of prosody, some rhythm 
or metre, and indeed it is easy to see 
striking rhythmic regularities in the 
Bible; moreover, many biblical lines 
simply do not contain any parallel- 
ism. Unfortunately, however, the 
original metro Is not certainly 
known, and metricists have not been 
able to agree in reconstructing it. 

James L- Kugel studios these ques- 


as "literature"; and, from this view- 
point, it is important that, though 
obviously Involving Hebrew, almost 
all of it can be read without technical 
knowledge of Hebrew. 

Unfortunately the argument is as 
full of holes as the book is full of 
excellent insights. Again and again 
Mr Ku&ei fails to see that his own 


tion would be in order? All this is 
not to say that the metricist 
approach is right, but that Kugel has 
not really faced the reality of the 
case for it. 

Conversely, he seems never to 
face one of the strongest arguments 
against the dominance of parallelism, 
namely that it as a principle works as 


be suppi 
upon tn 
poetry 
Psalms? 


osed that he is stumbling 
le nucleus of the sublime 
(sorry, rhetoric) of the 


Mr Kugel fails to see that his own namely that it as a principle works as 
arguments can be turned in a quite we u in English translation as in the 
different direction or that quite original Hebrew. Is there not surely 
alternative explanations might be something wrong with an approach 


lions from several angles. Seeing, 
justifiably, the weaknesses of paral- 
lelism ns commonly understood and 
classified, he replaces it by the more 
universal but vaguer concept of 
"seconding": one says a thing, then 
one adds something else that cor- 
roborates, elucidates or otherwise 
completes that thing. As for metre, 
he cuts the Gordian knot: there 
never was any Hebrew metre. This 
means, he goes on, that there was no 
i Hebrew “poetry" either. “Poetry" Is 
[>-: a Greek concept with no basis in 
v,l ancient Israel. The difference corn- 


alternative explanations might be 
presented. Sometimes he nimself 

E 'des the piece of evidence that 
elsewhere, but at the point 
where it is needed he does not take 
it into account. The fine historical 
insight of the book is damaged be- 
cause it tries to be two things, histor- 
ical presentation on the one hand 
and his own solution to the problem 
on the other. Jf-4n«Ahe^srody^nf~ 
parallelism fie is sympathetically cri- 
tical, his picture of the metricist case 
Is unhal&ncedly hostile. The folly and 
incompetence of metricists leave him 
speechless (eg, p 297). Yet the argu- 
ment, which he seems to consider 
final, that the Bible and Rabbinic 
literature. say nothing about metre, is 
really nugatory. For if wc for the 
moment suppose thut there was 
some sort of metre it is easy to 
frame an explanation or why they 
say nothing about it. First of all, 
diachronic change in the language, 
the loss of certain vowels, the length- 
ening of others, and the change in 
stress and syllabification, could easily 
have made the metre unrecognizable 
at any early time. What metre would 
we see in Homer if read os Greek is 
pronounced today? A metrical re- 
construction by Segcrt based on 
diachronic language change is men- 


ongmai Hebrew. Is there not surely 
something wrong with an approach 
which can be understood apart from 
the actual words of (he original, their 
sound, the number of their syllables? 
"Seconding" seems to make this 
weakness of parallelism even worse: 
it is a sort of rhetorical comple- 
mentation, a logical support, some- 


Numerous details are also Ques- 
tionable. Kugel's association of hida, 
commonly Middle", with the 'root 
h-d-d ("be sharp") is quite fanciful, 
and this affects his whole idea of the 
place of "sharpness" in Hebrew liter- 
ary diction. His attempt to show that 
traditional "prose" as in Exodus 2: 
1-7 is not differentiable from “poet- 


nors Hebrew Verse Structure (1980) 
but there is no sign of knowledge of 
Collins s Manchester thesis, L/ne- 

lm) in Hebrew Poelry (Rome - 

These various criticisms do not 
mean that Kugel is wrong: it may be 
that he is right and that there was no 
metre in the Bible and no poetry 
But he has not proved his case 
because he has not used his imagina- 
tion to perceive what might be said 
on the other side. Metrical theories 
are certainly untidy to a point where 
they positively invite scepticism such 
as Kugel shows. But his book may 


ry" is far from convincing. The claim are certainly untidy to a point where 
that parallelism was rooted in ordin- they positively invite scepticism such 
ary discourse seems also uncertain, as Kugel shows. But his book may 
Moses said, "I will now turn aside, be counterproductive even from his 
and see this great sight", not “I will own point of view. By denying all 
now turn aside, I will go across here, metre, by thus emphasizing parallel- 


tne dook win lout a Knowledge or 
Hebrew becomes a little ommous. 
Though some parts of the argument 
seem to stress the distinctiveness of 
the Bible, Kugel’s own solution 
seems to do the reverse; for parallel- 
ism and "seconding" can hardly be 
said to be distinctive, or only in the 
intensity of their use. If someone 
says in plain English, “I like coffee 
and my wife likes tea", can it really 


Greek culture is much overpressed °f persuading readers that there 
by Kugel. His stress on the ‘‘clabo- must be some other factor, some- 
rate system, nay three systems” of thing more prosodical than rhetorical 
punctuation suggests that three sys- > n character, and stimulating them to 
terns were more than one, but of l QQ k for h afresh. Yet in spite of its 
course they were not. No attempt is faults Mr Kugel's book will have 
made to give an equal coverage of bone great service through its fresh* 
the literature and there is n tendency fie * 8 °f approach, its width of out- 
to overstress recent American work: l°°*L nod its readiness To challenge 
an appendix is devoted to O’Con- accepted ideas. 


No further Word 


In 


I a [■>' ancient jmwsi. 
iv\ L i monly seen as one between prose 
w v and poetry was really one between 
I; A * lower ana higher rhetorical levels. 
\f I' ' Parallelism, refined as "seconding", 
J “■ tvjs all that there ever was: though 
* » Tfelthmlc regularities may be seen in 
n iSres, they are merely the verbal 
. ft - of the VaBcondlng’’ atniot 

-K fore l and nal evidence of any 
“tne’uV or other prosodic structure 
tad$pemjerit thereof. 

Tht: tffltorical survey of the idea of 
V pwallfelUftyg in many ways the most 
H valuable pataT the book. The pro- 
|f cess .that led Lowth’a great 

H Identification of pafnHeUsnujis the 
P core of Hebrew poelry Is given a 
careful and sophisticated treatment. 
In spite of Its obviousness, parallel- 
ism was often “forgotten" in the 
Jewish tradition: the text, being 
scripture, contained no redundancy, 
ana so one did not naturally suppose 
that a passage was "saying the same 
• thing In another set of words". The; 
idea of metre, on the other hand, 
came from Hellenized Jews or from 
people like Jerome who had n class- 
ical background , Who thought that 
the Bible, being “literature 1 ', must 
contajn “poetry. Many little-read 
scholars are studied here and b valu- 
able conspectus qf their ideas is pre- 
sented. The discussion is significant 
for . general literary appreciation, 
since it involves the question 
whether the Bible may be considered 

In Ministry: A (fore for change (165pp. 
SCM Press, £4.95/ 0 334 1)2171 5), 
Edward^ Schillebeeeki, , the' Dutch 
theologian, argues farfnnjor changes 
•in : the Roman Catholic: Church’s 
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hi any cany ume. wnai metre wouiu 

we sec in Homer if read as Greek is By Hy&llt MacCOby 
pronounced today? A metrical re- 
construction by Segcrt based on * 

diachronic language change is men- ArujMt 
tinned, but though Kugel calls it “in- The Exile of the Word 
tercsting" he does not spend a line From the Silence of the Bible to the 
on discussing k or explaining it to his Silence of Auschwitz 
readers. The consideration seems Translated by David Moisei, 
quite foreign to his thinking. 240pp. Philadelphia: The Jewish Pub- 

. lication Society of America. $17.95. 


Secondly, the application to the 
Bible of a uniform cantillalion sys- 
tem, which (in spite of some qual- 


is the theme of silence now so 


ifications) In principle treated prose fashionable? The reason is that ling- 
and poetry alike, could easily, sup ply ui stic philosophy and structuralism 
a - further cxplaff aWSTTMt 
awareness of the 


of the tradition which he is examin- 
ing,- Thus he adopts without apology 
a fundamentalist approach to the 
Bible, and even goes beyond the 
medieval commentators in his literal- 
ist use of Midrashic exegesis, as if 
the Midrash too is part of the canon. 
We have thus a piquant mixture of 
up-to-date structuralism with an 
exaggerated form of medieval ex- 
egesis. 

This is of cotirse quite valid, given 
structuralist premises. For these 
assert that a text is a function of the 
"language", not of the intentions of 
the author or authors who. composed 
■bwpNaaart hwijy si i Hfr 'ii ftl raUss, con- 
sists of the sum total of all itiiT^"- 


awareness of the original metre, equaling the whole iiiteljigible um- nr thVViim* >nini' nfl»n jfounria- 
Kugel refers a good deal to this verse with language. Thus, just as tions including even its exegeses, 
system, often interpreting It In *he atomistic theory of the universe which are only additional variations, 
doubtful ways, but seems pot. to see - required a Void, which then became This^pplied to literature, leads to a 


then became 


Moreover, when Neher quotes an 
actual Midrash, he often gives it a 
twist that makes it unrecognizable. 
For example, in support of his Im- 
plausible view that Ezekiel was keep- 
ing up a stubborn silence against 
God, ne quotes a Talmudic passage 
that Js actually about the over- 
loquacity of Ezekiel in contrast with 
Isaiah. This could perhaps be de- 
fended as a fruitful "misreading”, i 
la Harold Bloom, but it could equally 
be regarded as a careless mistake 
brought about by a critical theory in 
which careless mistakes do not 
matter. 

There is in fact an uneasy co- 
more evident than in his philological 


that Us effect could, be thus under-- the focus, of philosoph y! and mys- 
stood. Since by his own adcount the heal speculation, the linguistic mu- 
system often obscured the parallel- verse requires a Silence, le, a mystic- 
ism, why could it hot equally have and pregnant- absence of words, 
obscured the metre? And if prose The originator of modern meditation 
dosses and the Uke were included in on silence was, of course, Wlttgen- 
tne same ganti Nation, would we not stein, in the conclusion of his Tracta- 
end ' up with exactly the present though his recommendation that 
situation which he deplores, ie, we should be silent about silence has 
varying schools of metrlosls; doubt not been followed. ; 

about the metre* and the likelihood Theological questionings about the 


plied to literature, leads to a 
tatqHst doctrine; all is given. 


i, ie, we should be silent about silence has Bible ali a sing 
doubt not been followed. I * together with its 

iihood Theological questionings about the As anthropologists 


muvil cue VII1Y nuuiuuiiai vauauuire. ’ . . — V , - • 

This applied to literature, leads to a remarks. Their ln^irati°n is magw 
fendaftttenMst doctrine; all is given, from the etymo ogles found in 
and we areTTpt permitted to disting- rashic and Hasidic exegesis (where 
uish between good- and bad. authen- they are often intended ^^sdoy 
tic or inauthentic. InBlblical studies, ». ppehc Neber thus 

this means that we caiftjettison the Interprets^ biblical word as 
critical programme of 'discerning were Rabbinic Hebrew (eg, th 
sources and genres and the»-ajHyity ben, which he consistently tra 

of editors, and cxjncentrateorr'tho.,; “,7“ } or make ?, v ^ u P f?-n,Siilv 
Bible a* a single literary work "thfe word davar , , which he frequently 
together with Its leading , exegeses, iranslales as ’ word" in^ntexu 
As anthronolooists know/one cannol where it means “thing. , but bU with 


and we arertpL, permitted to disting- 
uish between good-and bad. authen- 
tic or inauthentic. In biblical studies, 
this means that we c&injettison the 


too- ana oaa. 
ic. Inwblical 
: we canMetti 


of some’ textual manipulation if the absence of God thus tend to be 
metre is . to be made visible acalp? rephrased in terms of the silence of w 


Again, is it not a fact that striking God. The paradox of the Void was: it; and this 
regularities, which look prosodic, are j* U, something or nothing^ If noth-, adding hi: 
often to be seen in the Bible even as fag. then (he atoms ore Separated by Ja eme of 


often to oe seen in me bidic even as 
it stands, a fnct but for which even 
such foolish men as metricists would 
hardly have embarked on their 
quest? And finally, if * there Was 
absolutely no metre in ancient Israel, 
no .prosody, of any . kind, does . this 
not .seem a little strange if we com- 
pare other peoples or antiquity, sq 


As anthropologists knpw,r 4 >rre cannot 
gahL^^uuuferatandlng of a tribal 
nance oerter ttwri- by taking part In 
it: and this is what Neher is doing by 
adding his ilew- Midrash, on the 
theme of silence.' Unfortunately, 
however* the anthropologist . never 


Iiigt UIW IUO aiuiua ui*. wwiqmi i wy, .- — •, ~ 

nothing and must touch, & reductlo however* the anthropologist . never 
ad a&iirdw; but if something, docs oin fu ly ln the aanM. since hij 
perhaps the Void is the womb of the Is still an anthropologist observing it. 
atoms, and a higher reality t- Similarly, structuralist! interpretation of the 
God gives pUrhiS Word, which. 1?: Blblfrhax made some interesting ad- 


atoms, and a higber realltyi- Similarly, Structuralist interpretation of the 
God gives ptirbis Word, which .is;: Blblfrhas made some interesting ad- 


the world^aj 
Worpauch 


ajid then-falls silent; is his vances, simply by taking, the, text aa answer hos to do witi 
Saps mdre real than his . inatead ’.of - as i % haphazard' ’ -God.. -But the earUer 

h : thoughts hhve a bearing collectldn made by sdssors-and-paste 
jestion: "Why was Gpa methods. BUt at what ootot do We Joreph Is written in. 


the air of a sober lexicographer. 

The topic of silence does illumin- 
ate some areas, particularly the 
Book' of Job, where Neher is si bis 
best; but the theme Is often intro- 
duced where it has no place- 

example, Neher asks why God did 
not tell Jacob, with whom He was 
earlier in constant communication, 
that • Joseph was alive. Neher s 
answer has to do with the silence ot 
God. But the earlle’r story of Jacob 
is primitive epic, while the story ot 



m inv “ 

thought: and • (iractjce. ‘The book 
opens: with tin account of the diverse 1 
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slder. the ' place, of , the ministry to 

• relation (o the,. Church as a whole. 

• The. position ; of - thd . ministry . during. 
: thd : first ' mill bfihhiih yrhoii' It was 
‘srfpri as h function Within, the Christ- 

• fen > * community,- ■ is contrasted with 
: thnt isi- Infer 'agOs, during- which it 

-..became 4 caste existing in protected, 
’isolation ■ from the 'Test of. the 
■ Ghubcb. A discussion, of modem' 

• deeds i leads to the conclusion that 
traditional practices, in fartjeuter 

• priestly celibacy and the limitation of 
ordina(ion ^to irtales,- : are without 
proper theological.: justification, and 
should nd longer . be maintained.' 
Stich pracricea today merely hinder, 
the' Church in :its : true task of bear- 
ing witness td the Gospel “ and for 
inadequate, reasons. Christians /n all 


cbnsiderattens which. have no bearing tnai con 
oh the central aJffifmafiOAsmtChrist*; 
lah belief bilt derive fom the o^r- i .Wsunicii 
formalized . thought of the medleVal cause, tt 
arid Tridentine period. • This collec- words, 
tfon Of essays also Includes a dtecus^. u-Andri 
slon of principles of thcologtcal lmer-;, examinv 
pretation as applied to the ’ministry,; ^ Jewish i 
and? nn itccovuii of recent debates In to dftcc 
the Roman: Cntholfe Church. , ■ theme t 
Hie book • illustrates woil>; the 'also to 


li- written in, the style of a . . 
psychological hovel, The shy* 
of - diyino Interventioii in igT 
Story is hardly more surpth- (••'■ 
in ,in Jane Austen. I'CejtwMf ; 'A 
i a unity of thpmft y** 

DlUla -rlmri* ' all RSltS 0t. JV,. v*J 


imvo Neher’ does . nave - ms successes. T" „.r,r^ q |nce f; all parts, or« 
x^mblQgical.. Sometlmes. iike the >tidrash itself, .*. aSd 

he hits Upon a genuine literary soiu- ‘Slf^SnWof God But this does n^ v 1 ^ 
the origin Of , ion that F a texriial . critic, intent 1 ' genre^r vitality 7 
V- emendation,- '.would have". missed. ■ 8 . - ’ 

9 SSdlnesecrionon Au^ » C 


enquire 


OirisUan, histoi 
ImpreSsUm of 

able to contain' 
in a: nermeneut 


py of the 'Whole sweep of ofwW^^erive ffomconlurionsinher,- 
history without giVing ari ent m Its philosophical baqkgrduad. 

litain' ^hlstorica^malerial J M 'Nj jher. pfiUp toes ^ •^^ ;.but;%>egn 


to’the. pr&etttw ■; , • v ;; 

\,J.- L. JfouJden blanthe to wprk, wi{W 


bufifa cbowt; Qf om,» 

pregnant lachoa exists only ; -.sence-. 0 r'.silepcg«. -. h — 

asoreticitext. The Septuagint .. ■ 1 - ; ■ ?■; . ';'-A^«bAD ■ ^ «* . 

'Palestinian Targum supply ^ 
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i" synhbc and Cain’s .speech (“Let us go into the 
Hence); but the field"). ,The Midrash relies on the 
« o,f structural- Masoretic twit as canonical, but can 
riving hhn carte .a modem scholar^ da so,.. and thereby 
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The heart’s attention 


By R oger Garfitt 

JOHN RILEY: 

The Collected Works 
Edited by Tim Longville 
517on. Leeds: Grosseteste Press. £12 
(paperback, £8.50), plus £1 postage, 
from the publisher's, 6 Henconner 
Crescent. Leeds LS7 3NS. 

John Riley’s casual murder - he was 
killed by muggers in Leeds in 1978 - 
was as meaningless as anything can 
be. And yet there is a terrible sense 
in which that very meaninglessness 
was its meaning, (n his unfinished 
sequence, 'Between Strangers', Riley 
wrote of “the state of levelled 
imagination in which we, bollock-, 
naked, cold and helpless, rre con- 
fronted by'darkness, annihilation or 
a roving pack of football suppor- 
ters”. Riley has been accused of an 
apocalyptic tendency, and to take, 
these words literally, as a presenti- 
ment, would only be to furnish 
grounds for that accusation. Riley's 
prose is elliptical, many-faceted, 
rarely to be taken at face value. 
Dcatkin Riley. is often a metaphor 
for the death of vision and here ne is 
extending the metaphor. And yet 
"without vision, the people perish'', 
in the literal sense too. The material- 
ism of the consumer society, the 
insanity of the arms race and the 
myopia of the prevailing literary con- 
sensus were, Riley believed, various 
forms of an all-pervading mindless- 
ness, not incidental ana not un- 
related. In another previously uncol- 
lected prose piece, "What Are You 
Going To Call It?", he wrote of “an 
attempt, frantic, funny, measured or 
what have you, to make sense of, 
come to terms with, the slaughter 
going on around one, a slaughter 
that one knows, in the way one tells 
children stories, will 'once upon b 
time' come home", However one in- 
terprets it, it was against this pros- 

E t that he took up arms, his writ- 
“a way of fighting with the 
ipons we have". 

. ifllflfilniMfon |j the Diving pill Kink;, 

” 1 sl ? n L . movement from 
mechanical habit to consciousness" 
that he invoked in the lucid terms of 
anwriy poem, “View of Where One 

10 ai »y direction 

LlS n ", ,: b L ut ^ilnatlon 

. ■ Tabor Is above us nil. to ace 

A*IT on the horizon, so distantly 

like maps of intricate green 
' continents 


Floating in blue oceans: a constant 
movement 

From mechanical habit to consciousness 
Distantly, distantly, on the horizon. 
That “distantly, distantly" should 
warn us that by imagination Riley 
meant rather more than heightened 
awareness. He meant a quality that 
elsewhere he called “the heart's 
attention”. 

Here we come to the ground of 
Riley’s quarrel with so muen contem- 
porary English writing, and the 
reason he looked to the Russian 
tradition for his cultural models. 
David McDuff has recently suggested 


(in Poetry Review Vol 70, No 3) that 
the English and Russian languages 
“stem from two fundamentally dif- 


ferent areas of the human psyche, that 
they represent opposing views of the 

■wori ef. DurIuIi w o rda ^ yo n -tw-wu oUy y 

seem tied to the 'real world’, to 
observable facts and phenomena . . . 
In Russian poetry, on the other hand, 
individual experience is most frequent- 
ly only a starting-point for a prolonged 
meditation which is little concerned 
with the physical world and the present 
life, ana .much more concerned with 
the revelations, both moral and reli- 


S: r '“is, S W h i 2 r ru di e m 0 mi m or ' " ’“ h£ ' " m -2SJSS£f "•»< McDuff d=„ 

*-• *«- - - -■ ■ . - 

^n'is’only' the perseverance of Ihe * “ ‘ 

vision through the breakup, the de- The poet has. in fact despite him- . 11 wus in ,his Rl,ssian spirit that in 

termination that "The point we have self, been singing, and the maanifi- ^ l ? ,er work Ri,e y increasingly used 

reached/ Is not an argument, it is a cent final stanza of this poem subtly lhe J r £ e vcrse techniques of Pound 

greeting , that makes possible the enacts his progressive suffacina from ® nd . 9 ls011 - 8 development that in 

final and memorable “Poem On inspiration, so that what is declared ,h J® l,t ^ rar y cbmate of the 1970s, 


variegated surface that McDuff des- 
cribes. Aa Riley wrote at the con- 
clusion of "With Heavy or Light 
Heart", "These are my images, I use 
them, not to answer, but to hear." 

It wus in this Russian spirit that in 


tw d « "J ? 18 ,? /? en ? Un inspiration, so that what is declared 
These Poems . Equally, it is the re- not to be awakening is an awakening 
enactment of the loss, the abrupt after all: 6 


and audacious changes of tone that 
recreate the emotional shifts, that 


It is cold beyond (he reaches of our air. 


.c.».n.aic uk cmuuunai sums, inai ^ — . — «•••• 

finally authenticate the vision. After 0ur slow “me: us trappings are gold and 

ihe opening Dream of the Rood, the . , . , ai,vcr 

loss enters suddenly in the second And P 061 ^ a vo '« a voiceless c>-e 

line of the second stanza, which A dream from which I do not hope to 

comes like a wince of pain, a sharp wake. Love, 

intake of breath: find ourselves at the foot of the tree. 

_ot_haavc n , whlic-wccnicd We have always been there. 

Of Venus. Look. Twill tell jliu* of ^rTarchmy-ttougbl- 

dream that I had ?. nd fc . eln 8 1 0fl th * move » w bfch was 
When speaking men were deeping: mols- ,tie { c fl lesser degree even in the 
turc ran down the windows ear 'y view Of Where One Is”, is 

Like rain. Outside, the full moon, one clearly founded on a commitment to 
day old. it seemed catching those glimpses behind the 


comes like a wince of pain, a sharp 
intake of breath: 

ot haaven. white -weented 


Like rain. Outside, the full moon, one 
day old. It seemed 


ate Riley's complaint in “A Note on 
Prose" that “the prose that should have 
been concerning itself with what ought 
to be splits up, splinters into fragments 
descriptive, orpraising, of what Is". 
For Riley, “The vision has to be 
established by poetry . . . is a glimpse, 
direct, of truth." 

"Revelations” and “truth” are 
words rarely heard nowadays. They 
have the ring of doctrine, of iron- 
clad certainties that sank before the 
turn of the century. But, .for all that 
he was received into the Russian 
Orthodox Church in 1977, they ring 
rather differently in the context or 
Riley’s work. His vision is founded 
on that loss of certolnty. It is tenta- 
tive, a “wall of holes built at the 
frontier", only to be sustained by the 
imaginntiye participation of the read- 
er ns well as the poet. “What we’re 
seeking/ lias little 10 do with belief”: 

the discoverer 

ousts (he pedant thus 

ihe hypothesis should have beauty 

and all things arc poieminl- . . , 

Perhaps the licst indication of the 
interplny between vision and reality 
in Riley is the epigraph to his 1970 
collection, What Reason Was , and 
the relation of thnt epigraph to the 
poems. The epigraph, from Solov- 
yov* reads: "So far. love is for man' 


Body Work 

These old libertines 
ara still at It: 
radiators rictal 
with effort, windscreens 
starred with concentration, 
they mount and rut 
locked In purgatorial 
stasis. But what 
is this giant claw 
descends, fastening 
its ferocious attention 
oil the buckling purchase 
of panelling? Ah, 
punishment. They bounce 
with heavy inertia, 
bonnets aghast 
with astonishment, doors 
groaning on dis- 
located hinges. We 
watch the pummelling 
Hko the elect looking down 
from .the parapet of heaven, 
revelling Jn the Wicked's 
come-uppance. Soon 
their colourful sins 
with be the mere strata 
of gross swung bales 
humped furnaceWard. 


Simon Rae 


and Olson, a development that in 
the literary climate of the 1970s, 
when the opposing camps in English 
poetry were readier to dismiss each 
other than to read each other, finally 
prevented him from receiving any 
recognition by the literary establish- 
ment and doomed him to that “con- 
dition of samizdat" ihat he experi- 
enced as “n bi-product of death”. 
Some reparation is made by the fact 
that this substantial Collected Works 
is now published with the aid of 
grants from (he Aits Council of 
' Great Britain and the Yorkshire Arts 
Association. 

On first acquaintance, Riley's later 
poems are not easy to read. Iliey 
offer pone of the satisfactions of the 
conclusive phrase to which most 
English renders are accustomed: 

I’m suspicious 

of any conclusion to mimesis, a ringing 
phrase 

even in the correct longue bothers me, 

best 

whip off to the chops before they shut: if 
seventy years of living 
mark a face, why shouldn't this be 
marked and marred 

by a form that hides as much as it 
shows, 

what we stand in need of, what we 

have. 

They are probably best read quickly 
at nrst, read through several times, 
to catch the movement, the interplay 
of different tones and levels of lan- 
guage. Then they can be re-read 
more slowly as the spaces between 
the lines open up, until “Art is the 
building, moved In, breathed in, /All 
creatures move in this, and praise 
the motive, re-inhabiting." The 
effort is worth making, because 
Riley was a pattern maker oLr 
most important kind, one who." 
ed, in a phrase of Jon Silkin' r* 
“the putting together what ^L.' J 
patiently disjoined". In his 
.Czargrad (of which there 
lent discussion by Douglay editor 
PN Review 20) we have Wie clearest 


ii inn 

praise 

The yr 
:caus 11 ^/ 

■ST 


PN Review 20) we have l/he cleiresr 
glimpse yet of whnt ThcyAnathemata 
would look like, were^ft to be writ- 
ten by n David Jan^Y of the genera- 
tion now 'conlfflq to maturity. We 
should be grateful that Riley accent- . 
plisned us much as he did in his' , 
tony-on© years, driven on by an 
Jmbitioin for poetry (hat can properly 
^be called major. ...... 


ruses 


• ■ ■ . The asters are trampled, but the i#y£ 

■i Bv Taman T a .j. still fingers the final fall. Listless firekL 

. Jame s Lasdun . bum by the door -or- the summerhousd* 

' end. 

' ! MICHAEL hulsEi • He can use a difficult form to de- 

' fao^B nnd Fnrgniii. velop a complex metaphysical con- 

9 g U,ng • cdt with the same fluency and ele- 

OlK onE« r « and Warburg. £4.50. gance he applies to a light-hearted 
""65 9 . ■- -piece of vers de socleti such as "Old 

pages. • Whlter-Friar Her naked firms wiU lie across • 

• i with West P 1 ®" 0 jop* and under lamps, 

. Mlalandk Arts)., : - ' and with her bosom's ski-jump toss ' 

■ _ ■ I | ~ ' rite’ll vanquish all the languid 

1 1 varapj. * 

: ^ v'are th?no qU M ^ as much at home in the 

^j^p!N,fii1?(aria: Indeed school-of-Auden conversational mode 

• « he ls in the more intimate mode 
«h ■ aSLS^. 2^-^ ^hose "Gping Blind" he 
afi'ploy to coninn^fh^'? ans *f fw beautifully (compare two 

'SSJbf .pwi iTMtSSr sav hh vcrsion " ‘ ,and on her 

' Ktefe or witheringly’saHr- Ml but urtenJIghtened pupils/the 
. he, has in fact Jlnf l lay mirrored as upon a pool" - 

intimated 1 a^derireto ft ^ two ifnes In'J; B. 

■ . 1 - ” - . TT Leishman’s tortured, if perhaps more 

S * ~ »ael t ■ accurate version - “on (hose bright 

usei- h?ciL^ I,ttIe need of eyes , 0 f hers, with pleasure glisten- 
ty bdtwr J S S ^ oi:ms J be f ra ^ no ing/piayed, ax on pools, sin outer* 
™ 0 l ?t,: and aun fl nd -aihfeve- rfl oiancy ); He can make a charming 
’• 2 Juftyifiibllitw quality R° e, n out of the slightest of ane^ 

.’•terffately, . oonvinceii ipi- dotes - and he can be grotesque \rith 
. simple ®u eye as inventively precise as that 

' ^ V °f any ^Martian" poet: : 

' HotT 1 ^»/ j Dem< ^ t, oit jOf .the her punlours. Her legs . 1 . 

: So kk ■ ' are like a (able fboiballer’s. • '. * 


without 

'ckq^e- 


:'.‘j *npfe 


Time and the hour 


sceiid to. glib sirifirtness - “The egg - . ~V- r ... - ~i- < ^ 

of fact is hatcifcd/loto the image,of Dwj T 

Wrath; - qnd he ocCasionally applies By Lachlan MaCKlJinOn 


dition in a way that seenfis tin- 

%ary,'and so look? Uke. showing , NWyCY K . GlSHi 


a| 

dark/lira^juj 
skuil/of il 
there are m 


the moon consumes the 
Jgolino gnawing at the Time In The Poelry of T. -S. Eliot 
ieri. . .". Likewise A Study in Structure' and Theme 
juts when his urbane 150pp. Macmillan. £15. 
posturing, as 0 333.28994 3 


poise looks mowidUfie posturing, as 
in “Border Crossfire’’, where he 

.1 ..... ; 


has to tell its Is netv. .She insists that 
Eliot's: Ideas' are susceptible of fade-, 
pendent treatment, but- she does not 
show that these ideas ara' particularly 
distinguished or why they came to 
assume 7 the . Importance they. did. 
THjjrfe have been quite enough sing- 
le-focused stpdies of Eliot already: 
whrit is needed- is- work on his place 
in literacy , history (and, as important- 
ly, on the history of, his repulfttlon), 
father than- yet another close reading 
which' rarely rises above the mundane. 


lonVi • Luk'hriS., ii n 8 or me sequent mvrc uyntiqiiv- Volume 71. -No "2/3 .of Poetry Review 

MM. « Wjwj ! th J h joSettmes^ ilibught,: moving;. (85pp. fubiiihed W the Poetry ^ 

the rose-garcten obtVde.tlme'to Square, fondpn . 

SLS 1 a vision of sucTmbihenta ‘as a lalfiee/ SWS" ®E,. Sipgle Issue: -.£1.5(5), 
PJff th w„n^J ry c J*rf Cr hfstoiy.:- It is^ tftp last in a edited by . Roger Garfitt, , is . a 

began/in ^ Munith ■ and 'series of chapters in which she show! special issue, dpvoted to Peter Reid- 

oned. . . . nf^r* /nwe jk* oaa. Rii ot movinfi from' a Befesonian , in- grove. As welTas twefity new poems 


cried. . Fiplliy. there are occa- 

H ' rXl e I n | C n a W S te test in internal. .duration^ find-, a ; 

JtSL JnH divWori between consciousnqis and 

towing _ and forptting- - . ; jrt; , o|iJect«f.tb’-'a raJlRoils -conception 
in this European dark: of ‘ time i v ai, reddeijiable. . .Id tyto. >; 
^mewhat .clamorous 

-i ndp-tlaiortlkrii - af ■■ . summary ; 
• An Wrtbidpn,; to - be European /; ■: Bur for whom Was this bdok writ- . 

MthaV thflM Rnn eh an/I ft mlrirl DU- • . A • * ' • 1^-1 ■« li J ' -• 


edited . by / Kogftr. Garfi« a Is . a ; 
special issue, dpvoted to Peter Red- • 
grqve. As welTps twenty new poems ' 
By Redgrove, the issue contains', 
essays , on .the poet and bis ' work by, - 
among ; otherSi.. Philip ' “Hobshaum, . . 


rather than Brifil'Sh, end.a.mlnd as lcn? rrta. uiiremirtingly tBdlous ; in 
keenly affetiedoy the finer points of S | y j e f) a ccfd In organisation. No'.’ 
abstract: concepts as, bv .its percep- ^ -hielfgesdf whether the Auttiof' 
tipns of the world of humap. and .^inks Eliot was any good as a poet 
natural drama these, .distinguish, ,h„e. hf FnurOunrleix. siie can sav 


osity Eivts even , his . most. | rtg jto a demdlitidn oi EtuV Cohir.. : 
atetiUy inhumane poems^such «a -^ ^ging. her misgivings with obei- 

DiirrtiMA in tha Rickfvnm - » _ •» G *. . . . '■ 


The Christina*' 7981 Poetry Supple- 
tnint ot the Pdefiy Book • SoMdty, . 
compiled, by Andrew Motion,. con- 
tafos new er foeeht : poems by Alan 
Brownjohn, - Charles Capsl#y, Topy . 
Herrisdn,. Sejuhus Heaney, Michael ■ 
Loqgley, Medbh McGuckian, Blake 
Morrison, Peter Porfer, Craig Raine, 
Christopher Reid. Charles Tomlin- 
son i and 1 others; it Jncludis the : re-. . . 
markable .’‘Bridge: $o& The iuvfng",: 


■Twentieth Burning in the Bishopric convention. ' . - ; , • 

of Wurzburg" an attractive human; • . : : ■ ,= 1 /.jrl.fty'' 

warmth; '. ‘ '■ Fiirthef* little 1 of What the;authpf 


Bridge 
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LIBRARIANS 


COUNTY LIBRARY 

College Librarian 

E8190 - £8733 

at the Thanet Technical College, Broad stairs 

Applicants must be Chartered Librarians preferably with Collage 
Library experience lor this multi-site College, although training 
and career development given. A casual user car allowance Is 
payable and In approved circumstances a disturbance allowance 
considered. 

Further details end application form, returnable by 15 January, 
from: 

The County Librarian, Library Headquarters, 

Springfield, Maidstone, ME14 2LH. 

(Phone: 671411, ext. 3241.) 


KENT© 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


UNCIL 


MUSEUM OF LONDON 
DEPARTMENT OF URBAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

RESEARCH A88I9TANT (BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LONDON 
ARCHAEOLOGY) 

The BuccMahil candidate will be responsible (or developing a Hologra- 
phy of published works relevant to me areheoology ot Greater London. 
AseUcsnts should be quoHIM In Hbrartanshlp or Information science, 
vm a knowledge ot oompuiar cataloguing techniques. An internet In 
British archaeology wfll be advantageous. 

The InUlal appointment will be on a 12 month contract. On the scale 

ESB02-C7322- 

Fuihar details and appilceiion forms may be obtained from: The Finds 
Research Officer, The Museum of London. Department of Urban 
Archaeology. 150 London Wnl, London EC2Y BHN. 

Ckreing date lor applications: 20th January, 1982. 
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KSEBBT 


Popular t-itaraturo ol 
Porlotl until a 7 Juna. 

S. Buna. fl.So-s. Adi 
Cloaad 14 - lf7 Do comber 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


IF IT 18 OUT-OF-PRINT 

Our miii-ordsr warshouia has 
100,000 lidai In hlaiory, icon- 
on In, potj ilea and world 
Sltan*. Phono 01-876 7254 or 
wilt |na. pliiw). 

Immi nigh «»•*», SW1S 
Wo buy books, too 
ainoi 194 B o world- will a auvloo 

TRY HAMMERSMITH BOOKS 


■*** Y Amarlran book*, new or out-et- 
prlnt. — Orsay Books, 80-39 Elliott 
R ®*° kew Vork NY 

1 ,37 «- Lite 


THa CHS IN LIST FORTNIGHTLY. 
— 1.000 uld liouks in rurli Ismic. 
hamplr itipv Irra. - Wrlulrv-. 
Books. E< tl>-il laid, bneltlrld. 


LAW, Kara, Antiquarian, Out-or- 
rrlnts aand Cl. 00 for 1,000 title 
catalfigua (Bir-mnll): R. Ada- 

■ulak. 1S43 Baal 60th St. Chita- 
eo. Illinois 60637 LI 14 


/ASIA. List of rare 
from Allan Rare 
4 Firm Avo. (3/FI. 


antiquarian and Of P llita issued. 
Data! la from 17 Church La. 
Lymlncton. Hunt*. LI 14 


Alt advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 1 
copies or which are 
available on request. 


WBJSnttr* 


MAN 

THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


BOOKS. Opan Now. TITLES old 
and rara bouka 13/1 Turl St. 
Oxford. 9.19-3. Monday to 
Saturday. Catalogue!. Books 
bought. 0863 737928- LI 14 


inc.. 234 Filth Ava. tS/Fl. NY. 
NY 10001. USA. LI 14 


LSARNSDi Selonilflc and Art/ 
Illustrated Journals wanted. W. 
H. Gardner Ltd., 74-BO Stam- 
ford Hill. London, N. 16. 01*806 


BOOKS. Rallrlno? Moving? Thin- 
ning null Slddeley and Hammond 
Ltd., 19 Clarendon Street, Cnm- 
(09U1 Moaaa. Olva bast 


IOCIAL HISTORY Catalogues 


FOR SALE & 


PERSONAL 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

<ioo to uojro 
"rJttrn tarau on nquaat 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

Phonal 01-481 S934 


RBBBARCH Aoalatance. translation 
terlancrd 
ind U.K. 
aa. 23 
«,W.I9. 
LIU 


PUBLISHING 


"yAl'SJP 1 R ,IK - OBCIPHiRln 

World i First recorded narv 

SS&BSnt. JSi 
§^'Tn h e er f,n^S l l?' C ? 0 * Nd - ».T5J 


Details ol all advertising categories 
carried in the TLS Classified 
Advertisement Pages may be obtained 
from 


Marie Corbett 


THE TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Times Newspapers Ltd 
PO Box No 7 
200 Gray’s Inn Road 
London WC1X8EZ 

Telephone: 01-837 1 234 
Extension 437 
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on Feb 


The February 12 issues pf T^eTWw*^' ■ 

Supplements willebhtaintlH^ACiAPPn^SPPK ■ 
SAUlIlsttn^HuntlreiJs of t«ies,®any jjgducecl to I 
half price, wllj be on offer,' %\ ^ v '. ' ■ 


For the complete list of tities on offer it will be 
n^5isiairy: to see all four Supplements. , \ - I 

Wr» nnHr1rinfrf» ftW trip. riiftmand for conies Of these 


: issues will exceed supply,' therefore, to ensure 
that you obtain your copies cut out the coupon 
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